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Prospectus of the 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 





As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
proposed to collect, by Subscriptions and Donations, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the promotion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in the way of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English ; 
but—as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject—the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, 
Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfleiderer, 
&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with the languages of the Continent. - 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely - 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
the publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. | 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of One 
Guinea Annually may be obtained as may render it practicable 
for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairly set on foot, to 
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bring out every year three 8vo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in general, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published, 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe; and if you are disposed to assist further, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would take. 


We are, your obedient servants, 


JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. 8. SMITH, 
H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 
B. JOWETT, Ä JAMES HEYWOOD, 
A. P. STANLEY, C. KEGAN PAUL, 
W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
8. DAVIDSON, ROBT. WALLACE, 

» JAMES MARTINEAU, LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
JOHN CAIRD, ~RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 
EDWARD CAIRD, T. K. CHEYNE, 


JAMES DONALDSON, .J. MUIR. 





A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus agreed upon the works to commence the series. Of 
these, the following were published in 


The First Year (1873): 3 vols., 21s. 

1. Kem (Tu.), History or Jesus or Nazara. Considered in its 
connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Second Edition, re-translated by Arthur Ransom. 
Vol. I. Introduction; Survey of Sources ; Sacred and Political 
Groundwork ; Religious Groundwork. 

2, Baur (F. C.), PauL, THE Apostte OF JESUS CHRIST, his Life 
and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Second Edition, by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. Vol. I. 

3. Kurnen (A.), Tue RELIGION or ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF THE 
Jewisa State Translated by A. H. May. VolL 


~J 


16, 


17. 


18. 
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The Second Year (1874): 3 vols., 21s. 


. Kurnen’s Revicion or Israzu. Vol. II. Translated by A. H. 


May. 


. Buzex’s LECTURES ON THE Äbooar En Edited by the Rev. Dr, 


S. Davidson. 


. Baur’s PauL; the second and concluding roma: Translated by 


the Rev. Allan Menzies. 
The Third Year (1875): 3 vols., 21s. 


. KUENEN’sS RELIGION OF ISRAEL ; the third and concluding volume. 
. ZELLER, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY EXAMINED. To 


which is prefixed, Overbeck’s Introduction from De Wette’s 
Handbook, translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. Vol. I. 


. EWALD’Ss COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. I. General 
Introduction ; Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9—11. 


The Fourth Year (1876): 3 vols., 21s. 


. ZELLER’S AcTs OF THE AposTLEs. Vol. II. and last. 
. Keım’s History or Jesus or Nazara. Vol. II. Translated by 


the Rev. E. M. Geldart. The Sacred Youth; Self-Recognition ; 
Decision. 


. EwaLp’s PROPHETS OF THE OLD Testament. Vol. Il. . Yesaya, 


Obadya, Mikha. 
The Fifth Year (1877): 3 vols., 21s. 


. Pavtinism: a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian 


Theology. By Professor O. Pfleiderer, of Jena. Translated by 
E. Peters. 2 vols. 


. Keım’s History oF JESUS OF Nazana. Translated by A. Ransom. 


Vol. III. The First Preaching; the Works of Jesus; the 
Disciples ; and the Apostolic Mission. 


The Sixth Year (1878): 3 vols., 21s. 


Baur’s (F. C.), CuurcH History OF THE First THREE CENTURIES. 
Translated from the third German Edition. Edited by the 
Rey. Allan Menzies (in 2 vols.). Vol. I. 

HavusratH’s History or THE New Testament Times. The 
Time of Jesus. Translated by the Revds. C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer (in 2 vols.). Vol L 

EwALp’s COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. III, Nahum, 
Ssephanya, Habaqquq, Zakharya 12—14, Yeremya. 





-19, 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


Ä 


The Seventh Year (1879): 3 vols., 21s. 


Keım’s History or Jesus or Nazara. Vol IV. The Galilean 
Storms ; Signs of the approaching Fall; Recognition of the 
Messiah. 


Bavur’s Cuurch History. Vol. II. and last. 


EwaLp’s COMMENTARY ON THE PropHets. Vol. IV. Hezegiel, 
Yesaya xl.—Ixvi. 


The Eighth Year (1880): 3 vols., 21s. 


Havusraty’s New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus. Vol 
IL and last. 


EwaLp’s CoMMENTARY ON THE PsaLms. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 


The Ninth Year (1881): 3 vols., 21s. 


Keım’s History or Jesus oF Nazara. Vol. V. The Messianic 
Progress to Jerusalem. 

EWALD’S COMMENTARY ON THE PropHETS. Vol. V. and last. 
Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Yona, Barukh, Daniel. 
A PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE Books OF THE New TEs- 
TAMENT : with General and Special Introductions. Edited by 
Professors P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
(in 3 vols. ). Vol. I. Matthew to Acts. | 


The Tenth Year (1882): 3 vols., 21s. 


EwaLp’s CoMMENTARY ON THE Book OF Jos. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith (in 1 vol.). 


PROTESTANT. COMMENTARY. Vol. II. The Pauline Epistles to 
Galatians. 

Kerim’s History or JESUS or Nazara. Vol. VL and last. 

The Eleventh Year (1883-84): 3 vols., 21s. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY. Vol. III. and last. 


Beyond these, the following Works are in the hands of Trans- 
lators, and will be included in the next years’ Subscriptions: ~ 


SCHRADER (Professor E.) Toe OLp TESTAMENT AND CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS (in 2 vols.). 

PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY or Rexiaion. Translated by the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart, of Dundee. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


THE present work of Professor Zeller is so well known as to 
need no introduction. Following out the hints of Schnecken- 
burger, the importance of which had been apprehended by Baur 


and Schwegler, the distinguished author wrote & series of elabo- 


"rate articles in the Tübingen J ournal These were subsequently 


revised, for the purpose of a separate work. The publication 
thence resulting is an epoch-making one, evincing the highest 
critical ability, and propounding a tendency which actuated the 
writer of the Acts, in harmony with the leading opinions of the 
Tübingen School. The impossibility of reconciling the Apostle 
Paul’s statements and conduct, as seen in his Epistles, with 
those in the Acts, and the conciliatory motive which prompted 
and moulded the latter, are set forth with great skill. 

As the work was published in 1854, it has been thought de- 
sirable to give a specimen of the later literature on the same 
book of the New Testament, for which purpose Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to his edition of De Wette’s Commentary has been 
selected. 

That the views of Zeller are substantially correct can hardly be 
doubted, though some details are perhaps pushed to an extreme. 
Every succeeding commentary on this book has been more or 


less influenced by them; and perhaps they are now accepted 


vi PREFATORY NOTICE. 


in essence by most theologians who are free to follow truth 
wherever it leads them. Among purely English works they are 
presented in a somewhat modified form in Davidson’s Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, published by Longmans. Along 
with Overbeck’s investigations, the critical and extended exami- 
nation of the philosophie thinker belonging to the University of 
Berlin is now put before the British reader, who is requested 
to peruse them with attention, and judge of their force. 
That they have been controverted need scarcely be mentioned ; 
but their force does not seem to be much impaired by the apolo- 
getic arguments of Lekebusch, Meyer and others. No manipu- 
lation can obliterate the fact that the St. Paul ofthe Acts differs 
considerably from the St. Paul of such Epistles as rightly bear 
his name ; so that the alternative lies between believing his own 
words, or the unknown writer who describes him long after in 
the Acts of the Apostles. It need not be questioned that an 
historical basis underlies many of the narratives in the Acts; 
but the object of the writer has given a peculiar character to 
“ the sayings and doings of the great Apostle which can hardly 
be accepted without considerable deduction. The Petrine and 
Pauline parties, which subsequently merged into and formed 


the Catholic Church, began to approach one another under 


various influences; not the least of which proceeded from the’ 


writers who presented the Apostles in the light of concessions 
to one another’s opinions, or of men harmonizing in essential 
principles. Hence the author of the Acts presents St. Paul and 


St. Peter very much as counterparts. 


ta 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


la.-—-TITLeE, PLAN AND CHRONOLOGY. 


THE title of the work, wpd£es trav dmooröAwv,: “Acts of the 
Apostles,” though no doubt ancient, was not prefixed by the 
author himself, nor does it express with precision the object and 
contents of the work. For, in the first place, the book recounts, 
in addition, the doings of certain teachers who were not Apostles 
in the sense attached to the term in the language of the Church 
and in the title (vide vi. 8—viii. 1; vill. 4 sqq.; xi. 19 sqq.); 
nor should we be justified in taking the word in a sense wider 
than this. Secondly, of the Apostles, thus strictly understood, 
only Peter and Paul appear as prominent actors, John and 
James presenting themselves only incidentally. Thirdly, though 
the author furnishes a considerable quantity of matter belonging 
to the personal history of the former two great Apostles, and 
though, from ch. xiii., everything centres round the person of 
Paul, yet the information and observations recorded in regard 
to the foundation, growth and internal development of the 
Church,” clearly show that the aim of the book is something 

1 In this form the title already appears in Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 12, 
8, p. 696, Pott. Lachmann and Tischendorf, following the codices B and D and 
N at the close of the book, read mpdeıc dmooröAwv ; D has wpdkic dmoorölwv ; N 
in the title has only mpd£eıc. Ireneus, Adv. Her. iii. 13, 3; 15, 1; Tertullian, Adv. 
Marc. v. 2, and frequently the Canon of Muratori, have Acta Apostolorum. 

2 Vide . 7 sq., 15—26; ii. 1 sqq., 41 sqq.; iv. 82 8qq.; v. 12 sqq.; vi. 1—7; 


viii. 4 aqq. 25; ix. 15, 31, 35, 42 ; xi. 19 sqq. 26; xii. 24; xiii, 48 aq. ; xiv. 21 sqq. 
27 ; xv. 1—35 ; xvi. 5; xviii. 11; xix. 10, 20. 
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more comprehensive than is indicated by the title. Moreover, 
it is only with this wider aim that the fact of the book having 
been intended as the second part of the history of the Gospel 
addressed to Theophilus is compatible (i. 1., cf. Luke i. 1—3). 
No further proof is now needed that the MS. title of the Acts of 
the Apostles is not traceable in any of the traditional forms to the 
author of the book, nor that even in its oldest form (mpa£es az. 

Or rav dr.), it belongs, like the superscriptions of the books of the | 
New Testament in general, to the first collectors and arrangers of 
the Canon. Nor is it in any case permissible to attribute this 
title to any insight into the deeper plan of the work, for which 
it is far too indefinite and general! At the same time, however, 
the title is not purely arbitrary, but is manifestly derived from 
the initial phrases of the book: nor is it inappropriate, so far at 
least as, judging by these phrases, the antithesis between this, 
his second, and his earlier work rested, to the author’s mind, 
upon the difference between the prominent actors in the story. 
That from now forth the Apostles have to play their part as 
such, appears also from the list of Apostles which the author 
has prefixed to his narrative (i. 13), where, too, the Hellenists 
are represented as standing under their supreme authority. If, 
however, in the book itself the interest, as regards.the Apostles 
personally, is reduced even to the extent of the complete dis- 
appearance of most of them, this, nevertheless, is a circum- 
stance which does not exclude the possibility of the author 
having believed that he was giving a history of the Apostles, 


1 In opposition to the theory of Meyer, who defends the title, observing that ‘‘the 
development and extension of the Church, which form the general contents of the 
book, represent precisely the work accomplished by the Apostles, and more particu- 
larly by Peter (ch. ii.—xii.fand Paul (ch. xiii.—xxviii.).” He adds that the super- 
scription, mp4&eıc drooröAw» (without the article), which is perhaps the oldest, is 
even more appropriate to the special contents of the work. But if this superscription 
rests on the reflection that the Acts of the Apostles reports the doings, not of all, but, 
in effect, only of two of the Apostles, then it is also certainly not original. For then, 
again, it would be incomprehensibly inexplicit (instead of reading, for instance, IIpa&eıc 
Ilérpov kai IlavAov). If, therefore, mpafeıg dzroorddwy is not a correction of a later 
time, the absence of the article is only to be dealt with on the principle laid down in 
Winer, Gram. § 19, 1. 
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any more than the fragmentary tradition contained in his Gospel 
respecting the person of Jesus disproves his belief that he had 
there presented a complete history of the words and deeds of 
Jesus (Luke i. 1). For it is quite arbitrary to assume that the 
author took any further interest in the Apostles personally than 
that which appears in his book; or that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the history of the Apostles was not exhausted precisely 
in that which he relates of it. 

In reference to the title of the Acts of the Apostles, therefore, 
—although we may say that it discloses to the reader nothing as 
to the object of the book,—to assert, as Reuss does, that it con- 
ceals that object, and “excites expectations which the author 
had no intention of satisfying,’! would be incorrect, except from 
the point of view of the critic who has compared the proportion 
subsisting between the actual contents of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the sum-total of the historical facts and materials on which 
the book is founded. Nor may we take the third Gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles as connected together in their contents in 
such a way that the latter book would have to be regarded, as it 
is by De Wette, as forming the second part of the history of the 
Gospel addressed to Theophilus. With respect to their subject- 
matter, on the contrary, the Gospel and the Acts (i. 1) are dis- 
tinguished from each other as the history of Jesus and the his- 
tory of his Apostles, and the tie connecting the two books lies 
not in their immediate contents, but in the ideas applied to two 
different periods of history. The two works are accordingly not 
executed upon a uniform plan laid out in their subject-matter— 
indeed, for such a plan, the (literary) conditions under which the 
author worked were too dissimilar in the two cases—and it is 
only in their unexpressed general aim that their unity consists. 
In this sense, however, the two works may no doubt originally 
have formed a whole; nor, rightly understood, does the modified 
form in which the account of the Ascension appears in the Acts 
(i. 2 sqq.), as compared with that given in the Gospel, exclude 

1 Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften. N. T. $ 202, p. 195, ed. 4. 
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the possibility of the two books having originated at the same 
time (contrary to the opinions of Reuss and others).! 

_ The work is executed more systematically, because more inde- 
pendently, than the Gospel of Luke. While the opening section 
of the book (i. 1—14), which is a repetition in fuller detail of 

‘the account of Christ’s Ascension, forms the connecting link 
with the first part (or Gospel), the aim and plan of the work are 
sketched out by the words of the departing Lord (verse 8): “ Ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Then, after the number of the Apostles who are to be the 
witnesses has been /illed up (i. 15—26), we have the fulfilment 
of the promise that had been given, by the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit; and, herewith, the first testimony is borne by Peter, 
a great multitude of believers is added to the small number of 
the disciples, and a congregation is formed (ch. ii). We are 
next told how the Apostles, in the power of the Spirit, continue to 
bear wriness in Jerusalem, and this in spite of the persecution then 
commencing ; while the form which the inner life of the Church 


1 These observations rest on the supposition that the reference in the prologue, 
Luke i. 1—4, cannot be extended to the Acta of the Apostles also, as is often assumed 
(cf. Schleiermacher, Einl. pp. 346 sqq., 360 sqq. ; Credner, Einl. pp. 268, 270, 280 
sqq.; Meyer, p. 8; Baur, Kanon. Evv., pp. 518 qq. ; Volkmar, Ev. Marcions, pp. 
236 sq.; Renan, Les Apötres, p. xxi; &c.). This supposition is a natural inference 
from the parallel relation of the prologue in Lukeand the prologue in the Acts, i. 1 aq. 
—e relation founded partly on the position of the two passages, and partly on the fact 
that they are the only two passages in which the author appears in his own words as 
the writer. Under this mutual relationship of the two passages we cannot well assume 
otherwise than that they are to be treated as co-ordinate, and that consequently the 
initial phrases of the Acts have the same significance for the succeeding narrative as 
Luke i. 1—4 has for the preceding, and that the author, in case his Gospel and the 
Acts were originally intended to have formed a whole, puts a limit to the reference in 
his earlier words, Luke i. 1 sq., by the passage, i. 1 sq. in the Acts, or interposes once 
again, speaking in his own name, only because the scope of his earlier remarks has 
been exhausted. But the contents also of the prologue of the Gospel are against ex- 
tending the reference there to the Acts of the Apostles (vide Schneckenburger, pp. 7 
eqq. ; Zeller, pp. 316 aq. ; Lekebusch, p. 28) ; and hence it is rightly rejected also by 
Reuss, loc. cit.; Thiersch, Versuch zur Herstellung, &c., p. 163; Oertel, Paul in der 
Apostelgesch, pp. 40 sq., and others. 1 
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assumes, is also depicted (iii. 1—vi. 7). The martyrdom of 
Stephen glorifies the cause of Christ (vi. 8—viii. 3), and, at the 
same time, causes the Gospel to spread to Samaria and elsewhere 
(vii, 4—40). With this event is connected the conversion of 
Saul, the future Apostle of the Gentiles (ix. 1—31). After 
labouring in various places in Judea (ix. 32—43), Peter makes 
a commencement of the work of converting the Gentiles in the 
person of the centurion Cornelius and his house—a step which 
he justifies before the Apostles at Jerusalem (x. 1—xi. 18). 
Christianity is proclaimed by exiles to the Gentiles in Antioch_ 
also, and Barnabas joins Paul in his labours in this cit 
19—30). After an episode from the history of Peter (xi), Paul 
acting at first in concert with Barnabas, at length appears 
missionary of the Gospel in the countries of the Gentiles, alwa 
addressing the Jews in the first place, but turning to the Gen- 
tiles when the former prove stubborn (xiii. and xiv.). Zhe admis- 
sion of the Gentiles is justified by the Apostles in Jerusalem (xv. 
1—35). Then Paul, no longer accompanied by Barnabas, ad- 
vances still further into the countries of the Gentiles, and reaches 
Greece (xv. 36—xvüii. 17). After having again visited the 
churches founded in Galatia and Phrygia, he labours for some 
considerable time in Ephesus (xviii. 18—xix. 40). Then follow 
the return of Paul to Macedonia and Greece, his journey to Jeru- 
salem, his arrest there, his imprisonment in Caesarea and journey 
to Rome, where he preaches without hindrance for two years, 
and thus carries the testimony of Christ to the remote West 
[cf. i 8] (ch. xx.—xxviii.). The word of the Lord (i. 8) being 
thus fulfilled, the narrative breaks off. 

There is not, strictly speaking, any subdivision of the book 
into parts and sections. Nevertheless, the book falls pretty 
naturally into two parts, the first comprising chapters i. to xii., 
and the second, chapters xiii. to xxviiii There are likewise 
transitions and pauses, dividing the story into sections, those in 
the first part being found at ii. 42—47; iv. 32—37 ; v. 12—16 ; 
v. 42; vi. 7; vui. 1—3; ix. 31; and xii. 24 sq.; while those in 
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the second part are at xiv. 27 and xv. 35. From this last point 
the narrative for the most part proceeds continuously, because it 
hinges exclusively on the person of Paul. 

That a plan has been followed in the narrative of the Acts, 
may be seen if, in attempting to discover it, we direct our atten- 
tion, in the first place, simply to the arrangement of the book, 
or to the grouping of the stories according to the external rela- 
tionship of their contents and the external motives of their 
connection; and if, at the same time, we entirely disregard the 
fundamental thought or aim which dominates the narrative of 
the Acts. Even in this external sense, however, the plan of the 
book is but imperfectly grasped in the foregoing observations of 
De Wette; it is not pursued deeply enough into detail, however 
correctly the significance of the passage, i. 8, as regards the pro- 
gress of the narrative is in general appreciated. Nor have the 
passages which De Wette describes as pauses in the narrative, 
by any means always the significance of external incisions into 
it (vide vi. 7). And in this respect there exists no essential 
distinction between the Pauline portion of the book and that 
which precedes, since here too, in spite of the unity imparted to 
the narrative by the person of Paul, the thread of the story is— 
and, considering the multifarious character of the narrative and 
its defectiveness in point of matter, cannot but be—far too little 
free from interruptions to justify the assertion that the narra- 
tive “for the most part proceeds continuously” (cf. the fresh 
starts made at xv. 1; xviii. 24; xxi. 15; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 17; 
and the pauses at xvi. 4 sq. ; xix. 20 sq.; xxiv. 24—27). 

Considered from the external points of view just described, we 
may no doubt distinguish a part of the book which concerns the 
person of Paul from the part which precedes, and where Paul is 
either not mentioned at all, or is only referred to casually; and 
it is with justice that most of the commentators oppose to each 
other the sections, ch. i—-xil. and ch. xill—xxviil., as the first 
and second parts of the Acts of the Apostles, since indeed the 
.writer himself also clearly makes a fresh start at xiii. 1. 
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The first part again falls into a first section, the subject of 
which is the primitive congregation under the exclusive leader- 
ship of the first Apostles (ch. i—v.); and into a second section, 
in which two new elements are added to the persons introduced 
in the first part and the relations there entered into. These 
new elements are the Hellenists and Saul, with whose appear- 
ance the theatre of action is extended, while the chronology, 
which was hitherto immediately evident in the succession of the 
events related, becomes involved (ch. vi—xii.). In the first 
place, after the preface, the account of the Ascension (i. 3—11), 
with its announcement (verses 4 sq.), serves as an introduction to 
ch. i—v.; just as the completion of the number of the Apostles 
does: to the story of the Pentecost. The latter (ii. 1—42) then 
follows, and is succeeded by a section (ii. 43—v. 42) respecting 
the first church, whose peculiar composition is elsewhere de- 
scribed. In the second section (ch. vi.—xii.), the Hellenists 
step into the arena, the primitive Apostles thereupon retreating 
at first entirely into the background (cf. vi. 1—4; vii.1.). First 
we have Stephen up to the time of his death (vi. 8—vii. 60) ; 
then Philip in Samaria (viii, 1—13). Incidentally in these 
accounts mention is already made of Saul (vii. 58; viii. 1—3). 
After a temporary appearance of two of the primitive Apostles 
in Samaria (viii. 14—25), the travels of Philip are continued 
(vii. 20—40), and the conversion of Saul and the commence- 
ment of his career as an Apostle are related (ix. 1—30). The 
following section again relates to Peter, his miracles (ix. 31—43), 
and his baptism of Cornelius (x. 1—xi 18). Thereupon the 
Hellenists again make their appearance. Along with them, how- 
ever, in Antioch, we find Barnabas and Saul again (xi. 19—26). 
A journey of the two latter brings us once more to Jerusalem 
(xi. 27—30); and then follows the account of another persecu- 
tion of the primitive church (xii. 1—23). A general notice of 
the situation of the Jerusalem Christians, and the announcement 
of the return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch (xu. 24, 2) bring 
this narrative to a conclusion. 
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The above outline shows that even externally the three ele- 
ments constituting the narrative from ch. vi. to ch. xii—viz. 
(1) the primitive congregation under the first Apostles, par- 
ticularly Peter; (2) Stephen and the Hellenists; and (3) Paul— 
are not left without any connection. But what the inner thread 
is by which their externally artificial connection is held together 
can only be made apparent upon deeper investigation (vide § 1 0). 

Distributed over this entire first part of the Acts we find four 
considerable speeches by the principal personages. Two of them 
are discourses on doctrine by Peter—the first being placed at 
the very commencement of the labours of the Apostles as such, 
and transferred to the day of Pentecost (ii. 14—36); while the 
second is incorporated in the section respecting the earliest for- 
tunes of the primitive Church (ii 11—26). Then comes a dis- 
course of Stephen (vil. 1—53), prefixed immediately to the im- 
portant event when the preaching of the Christian Messiah first 
extended beyond Jerusalem—an event with which that discourse 
is directly and characteristically connected by its subject. And, 
finally, there is an apologetic discourse of Peter (xi 5—17), 
belonging to the episode forming the subject of chapter x. 

The purely Pauline portion of the Acts (ch. xiii—xxviiL) 
also falls into two leading groups of narratives. The first of 
these relates to the apostolic journeys of Paul (xiii. 1—xxi 16), 
while the other concerns his trial and his imprisonment in Jeru- 
salem, Caesarea and Rome (xxi. 17—xxviii. 31), both groups 
being also externally interwoven with each other by the passage, 
xix. 21, and by the announcements in xx. 23 and xxi 4, 11 etsq. 
The fundamental scheme according to which the narrative from 
xiii. 1 to xxi. 16 has been composed, is stated elsewhere. The 
narrative from xxi. 17 to xxviii. 13 also falls into three principal 
sections, marked by the commencement of new portions of the 
story. The first of these (xxi. 17—xxiv. 27) gives an account of 
the origin and course of the trial of Paul under the procuracy of 
Felix; the second reports the further progress of the action under 
Festus, up to the point where it was determined to remove it to 
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Rome ; and the third (xxvii. 1—xxviii. 31) describes the removal 
of Paul to Rome, and his appearance in that city as an Apostle. 
Respecting the parallelism of the arrangement of the first and 
second of these sections, and respecting the distribution of the 
speeches of Paul in these sections, the reader is referred to the 
commentary. 

The historical materials of the book are arranged in chrono- 
logical succession, but without chronological reckoning. Days 
are frequently enumerated, years seldom; and points of coinci- 
dence with external events are assigned only accidentally and 
unintentionally. The Feast of the Pentecost after Christ’s re- 
surrection and ascension! forms the starting-point. From this 
event to the death of Agrippa I. (A.D. 44), a considerable period 
elapses, within which the writer has omitted to indicate dates 
even for the most important events—as, for instance, for the 
conversion of Paul. After this period comes the commencement 
of Paul's activity in making conversions, and for the chronology 
of this period the author has likewise done little (xvi. 11; 
xix. 10; xx. 6). The expulsion of the Jews from Rome under 
Claudius (xviii. 1), A.D, 48—54, is an uncertain point of support. 
For the history of the imprisonment of Paul there are likewise 
few chronological data (xxiv. 27; xxvii. 9; xxviii. 11). But in 
the last two years of the administration of Felix (xxiv. 27), A.D. 
58, 59, or 59, 60, and in the accession of Festus (xxv: 1), A.D. 
60 or 61, we have tolerably definite data. 

For the chronological aspects of the narrative of the Acts, the 
fact, correctly pointed out by De Wette, that the purpose of the 
writer was never immediately addressed to chronology, is espe- 
cially characteristic. At all events, absolute chronology is entirely 
neglected by him. Hence the assignment of a date in Luke iii. 
1 sq. is not paralleled by a single instance of the same kind in 
the Acts, probably because to the author’s mind the statement in . 


1 This was in the year 35 A.D. according to Keim; in the year 33 according to 
Euseb. Usser. Calvis.; 32 according to Jerome, Baronius, Süskind and Eichhorn; 31 
according to Petavius and Anger ; 30 according to Wieseler ; 29 according to Ideler. 
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that passage represented the fixed chronological starting-point 
for his entire narrative. Relative chronology, on the other hand, 
is not indicated throughout, and is composed of very varied : 
elements. Statements like those in xviii. 11; xix. 8, 10; xx. 3; 
xxiv, 27; and xxviii. 30, appearing generally only in the Pauline 
portion of the book, stand there also without mutual reference. 
The remaining chronological details of the narrative, so far as 
they are not entirely accidental (as, e.g. ii 1—5, 32), or, so far as 
they are not explained by the sources of the book (in the sections 
discussed in § 2 a), rest either on mythical suppositions (i. 3), or 
also, no doubt, serve certain special aims of the narrative (cf. e.g. 
xxiv. 1, 11; xxv. 1; xxviii. 17). Such aims also afford an ex- 
planation of the chronological arrangement, especially of the 
transitional section (ch. vi—xii.). Of an intentional straining 
of the true chronology of events, we have an example at least in 
ix. 19 sqq., and perhaps also in the Pauline portions of the narra- 
tive in ix. 1—xv. 1 generally, in so far as it is hardly matter of 
accident that the reader can gather no suspicion of the consider- 
able space of time covered by the events there recounted, and 
extending, according to Gal. nu. 1, over a period of seventeen 
years. Hence it follows as a matter of course, that every attempt 
to draw up the narrative of the Acts under a complete chrono- 
logical system is not simply hopeless, but even does violence 
to the nature of this narrative, and imposes on it a burden 
foreign to the whole drift of it. This fact is entirely miscon- 
ceived in Wieseler’s principal work bearing upon this subject. 
Against the ground he takes up, the observations of Baur should 
be compared,—(in opposition to certain glosses and other exege- 
tical attempts of Wieseler we have spoken in the Commentary). 
Lehmann’s dissertation on the chronological determination of 
the events related in the Acts of the Apostles also misses the 
mark, the fundamental assumption there that Felix was recalled 
in the year 58 being incapable of proof, while the arrangement 
of the events in ch. xiii—xxviii. rests in part on exceedingly 
arbitrary modes of filling up the chronological lacune. 
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Recent attempts to explain the principal problems of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the peculiar limitation of its contents in 
particular, fall into two leading groups. The first of these seeks 
the solution of the problems in question primarily in the external 
position of the author with regard to the events, but likewise 
also in the sources of his book, in their number, nature and 
mode of employment; while according to the other group, the 
- contents of the book are understood principally by its aim. The 
first method in its older form, as found in the “Catholic Fathers” 
(vide Credner, Ein]. pp. 283 sqq.), has been long abandoned, and 
after having been carried to its logical consequences, as it has 
been in modern fashion by Schleiermacher (Zinl. pp. 343 sqq.) 
and Schwanbeck (Ueber die Quellen der A. G., Darmst. 1847), 
and according to which the Acts is made to appear as an acci- 
dental compilation from more ancient literary. sources, this first 
method has abolished itself, and may now be regarded as obso- 
lete. Such a view of the book, indeed, allows no room for 
what was above (p. 8) proved respecting the art displayed in 
its external arrangement; but interpreters in general are now 
agreed that at the foundation of the Acts there lies a literary 
plan, ‘embodying a certain aim.” Recently, however, a dispute 
has been going on partly to determine the aim of the book, and 
partly in reference to the question as to the influence this aim 
has exercised upon the historical facts. The two things, how- 
ever, must be kept asunder; for to the injury of the cause they 
are only too often confounded with one another. The question 
whether the Acts has a purely historical aim does not coincide 

1 Of. Schneckenburger on the Aim of the Acts of the Apostles; Berne, 1841. 
Zeller, The Acts of the Apostles critically investigated according to its Contents and 


Origin ; Lekebusch, The Composition and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles investi- 
gated anew ; Gotha, 1854. 

2 From this standpoint the question as to the sources of the Acts has recently at 
times been treated,—and that, too, by apologetical interpreters,—in a purely negative 
manner (cf. e.g. Lekebusch, pp. 402 sqq.); nay, they have even gone to the extent of 
completely ignoring it ( Baumgarten ). 
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immediately with that as to its material credibility. Ifthe latter 
be for the moment left undecided (see § 3 on this question), and 
the first question be considered by itself, then the view that the 
Acts has a purely historical aim, i.e. that it narrates the facts it 
contains for their own sake, must also be described as now dis- 
carded. Passing over in this place all more general considera- 
tions of a contrary nature derived from the character of the 
times of the primitive Church, we may, in proof of this state- 
‘ment, simply adduce the defence which the view in question 
still continues to enjoy. Since the older descriptions of the aim 
of the historical narrative of the Acts—e.g. that it is an eccle- 
siastical history of the Apostolic Age, a history of the Pauline 
Church, a history of Christian Missions, a history of Peter and 
Paul, and so on—since these descriptions have been generally 
recognized as incompatible with the contents of the book, the 
most recent champions! of this view no longer find themselves 
in a position to state the theme of the Acts, except in the most 
colourless manner and in entire disregard of the concrete con- 
tents of the book. Hence, too, they are unable to carry through 
their own view of the Acts, in the face of the several peculiari- 
ties of its contents, otherwise than by help of a series of the 
most arbitrary assumptions to which they are compelled to have 
recourse—such, for instance, as the ignorance of Luke, the condi- 
tion of his sources, his intention to write a continuation of the 
Acts of the Apostles, the requirements of the first readers, 
especially of Theophilus, and so on. The element which lends 
utility to these assumptions, from the point of view occupied by 
this class of commentators—we mean their elastic and indefinite 
character—is precisely that which establishes their scientific 
worthlessness, The measure of the author's knowledge of the 


1 Meyer, pp. 8 sqq.; Bleek, Einl. pp. 324 sqq.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volk. Isr. vi. 
28; Hackett, pp. 19 sqq., and others. 

2 According to Bleek, for example, the object of the Acts of the Apostles is (after 
the author’s Gospel) ‘‘to furnish a connected account, as trustworthy as possible, re- 
specting the further progress of the work commenced by the Saviour in his labours 
upon earth.” 
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events of the time he depicts, the nature of his sources, &c.— 
these are questions which themselves first require to be sub- 
jected to methodical investigation ; nor, again, can general 
assumptions on such points, being nothing more than expedients 
adopted of necessity, be legitimately applied forthwith to other 
questions, even granting,—on the supposition especially of the 
Acts having been written by a disciple of the Apostles—that 
the parity of the contents of his book with his knowledge, and 
therefore the general application of this category, were not a 
sheer impossibility. The hypothesis of an intended continuation 
of the Acts is a mere invention. To explain the problem of the 
contents of the Acts by the requirements of the readers. of the 
book, and especially of Theophilus, is to enlighten our darkness 
with darkness,! an ignotum per ignotius. Indeed, as a matter of 
fact, even the majority of the apologists stand in a different 
position in reference to the question concerning the aim of the 
Acts, when they acknowledge that the historical facts of the‘ 
book are subordinated to a higher point of view that is not 
immediately obvious in the facts themselves; and, taking the 
passage 1. 8 as their basis, they mostly declare the spread of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome,? or from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
to have been the fundamental thought determining the contents 
‚of the Acts. But although in regard to these conclusions it 
cannot be disputed that they are based upon a deeper investiga- 
tion into the details of the contents of the Acts, they remain, 
nevertheless, still of so general a character as compared with the 
contents themselves, that they convert the narrative into a pure 


1 In opposition to this entire point of view, compare Schneckenburger, pp. 45 sqq.; 
Zeller, pp. 337 sqq. These commentators are very fond of quoting Luke i. 1—4 in 
favour of the purely historical aim of the Acts. But the prologue of Luke’s Gospel, 
even if the circumstances of the reference there were different from what has been 
maintained above (p. 6), could not in any casevestablish such a prejudice in the 
question as to the aim of the Acts—a question which is by no means to be decided 
in so cheap and superficial a manner (cf. Zeller). 


7 Mayerhof, Einl. in die petrin. Schriften, p. 5; Lekebusch, pp. 209 sqq; 
Baumgarten, Klostermann, pp. 63 sqq. ; Trip, pp. 33, 64 sqq.; Oertel, p. 68, &c. 
® Ebrard on Olshausen, p. 318. 
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allegory. In particular, as regards the view that the Acts is 
intended to describe the passage of the Gospel from Jerusalem 
to Rome, this collapses at once before the fact that in ch. xxvii. 
v. 15, the Acts presupposes the existence of a Christian com- 
munity in Rome without having announced its origination,! and 
that it does not relate how the Gospel, but how Paul, went to 
Rome. With this observation, however, the chief objection to 
the last-mentioned conclusions respecting the point of view 
under which the facts contained in the Acts are drawn up, is 
stated.2 Those conclusions overlook the personal relation of the 
. Acts to Paul, without the assumption of which all the numerous 
features belonging to the personal characteristics of the Apostle 
must remain inexplicable; as, for example, the thrice-told narra- 
tive of his conversion, the notices respecting his labours as a 
pious Jew, his travelling companions, and the attitude of the 
Gentile and particularly of the Roman authorities to him, and, 
above all, the detailed account of his trial, xxi. 17 sqq. It is 
only, as it were, the reverse of the medal that from this stand- 
point the limitation of the characteristics of the Apostle in the 
Acts, or the omissions in the picture which the book presents of 
Paul, cannot at all be understood in their own special peculi- 
arity. That the Acts of the Apostles is not a biography of Paul 
is in the present day acknowledged. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is clear that in this respect the narrative is at any rate 
not so impersonal as that its subject should be the spread of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome or from the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles? and that the personal interest in Paul is absolutely subor- 


1 Schneckenburger, p. 48; Bleek, p. 323. 


2 For the sake of brevity, what follows is addressed exclusively to the Pauline part 
of the Acts, and the proof of the impossibility of explaining this portion of the book 
from the standpoint of those conclusions suffices to refute them, even if we should not 
be disposed to adhere to Schneckenburger’s just observations (pp. 49 sqq.) respecting 
the particular importance of the second portion of the Acts for the determination of 
its aim ; observations whose significance, however, we may in no case exaggerate, as, 
we may remark by the way, they have been in the dissertation by Aberle. 


3 As seems to be held, especially by Ebrard, lot. cit. 
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dinated to its course of development.! Accordingly, the defec- 
tiveness of the narrative as regards Paul is nevertheless surprising, 
and demands special explanation, since the general position that 
the Acts shows no independent interest at all in the person of 
Paul by no means suffices to settle the question. 

Thus far it has already been established generally that the 
narrative of the Acts cannot be comprehended without reference 
to the antagonisms of primitive Christianity, and without the 
supposition of a Pauline-apologetic bias ; and this element, com- 
mentators of the class just combatted have of late been con- 
strained to take into consideration in determining the aim of the 
Acts (vide Klostermann, pp. 63 sqq.). De Wette also, following 
Schneckenburger, was of opinion that the practical point of view 
occupied by the historical narrative was a Pauline-apologetic 
one, “that is, in opposition to the narrow-hearted views of the 
Jewish Christians, the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
and its reception by them without imposing on them the Mosaic 
law as though it were commanded by Christ and God and ap- 
proved by all the Apostles; and further, the labours, doctrine 
and proceedings of Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles—these 
things are all described in such a way that this Apostle, whom 
the strict Jews and Jewish Christians regarded as an enemy of 
the law and seducer of the people, appears as a messenger of the 
faith, called by Christ and the Holy Spirit himself, and recog- 
nized by the other Apostles, and further as a friend of the 
Jewish nation and faithful observer of the law.” Disregarding 
for the moment the limitations under which alone De Wette 
thinks himself justified in accepting even this description of the 
aim of the Acts, the first question nevertheless is, What becomes 
of the representation, here presupposed, that the book was de- 
signed for the Judaists ? and generally, What position does the 
book occupy, with its Pauline-apologetic bias, to the opposed 
elements of Paulinism and Judaism? According to Schnecken- 


1 On this point we reserve the correct remarks of Zeller (p. 344) respecting the 
interest manifested in the Acts in the persons of the Apostles. 
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burger (pp. 221 sqq.), the Acts was intended exclusively for the 
Anti-Pauline Judaists. In opposition to this theory, most critics 
who favour the view that the book has a certain design, main- 
tain that the work is addressed to both parties in primitive 
Christendom, to Jewish and to Gentile Christians (Judaists and 
Paulinists), and that it possesses, not so much an apologetic, as . 
(from the Pauline standpoint) a conciliatory aim.! Accordingly, 
the Acts would be, “the draft of a proposal for peace presented 
to the Judaists by the Pauline party” (Zeller, p. 358)—a pro- 
posal of a nature which “ was intended to purchase the recogni- 
tion of the Gentile Christians by the Jewish Christians by means 
-of concessions to Judaism, and designed to act upon both parties 
in this sense.”* With Zeller,—whose examination of the subject, 
as being the most thorough, we may here make the basis of our 
remarks,—the proof of this conception of the Acts depends chiefly 
upon ch. xv., especially upon the decree of the Apostles (pp. 
357 sqq.), and on the consideration that the views occurring in 
the Acts cannot in any case have been those generally prevailing 
at the time in Pauline circles, and, so far, can only be regarded 
as concessions to the Judaists, concessions to which the writer 
also desired to win over his own party (pp. 359 sqq.). This 
refers especially to the continuance of the obligation of the 
Jewish Christians to observe the Law which is implied in the 
Apostles’ decree (xv. 23 sqq.; cf. xxi. 21 sqq.). It is at all: 
events quite impossible that this should ever have been a pre- 
vailing opinion among the Pauline Gentile Christians, since from 
the middle of the second century, the demand that the Jewish 
Christians should be absolutely bound to observe the Law, and in 
particular to submit to circumcision, had ceased to be made even 
by strict Anti-Paulinists (e.g. in the Clementines); nor has Justin 
any trace of such a concession to Judaism (vide Dial. c. Tryph. 


1 Baur, Ursprung des Episc. p. 142; Paul, pp. 11 sqq. (i. 15 sqq.); Schwegler, 
Nachapostol. Zeitalt. II. 73 sqq.; Zeller, pp. 351 sqq.; Reuss, loc. cit. §210; and on 
the apologetic standpoint also even Thiersch, Apost. Zeitalt. p. 117. 


2 Zeller, p. 363 ; cf. Baur, Christenth. der drei erst. Jahrh. p. 128. 
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c. 47). In fact, all that we know of. the development of the 
ancient Catholic Church makes such a concession on the part of 
the Pauline Christians appear incomprehensible ; at all events, 
this point cannot be settled by mere chronological hypotheses, 
as is attempted by Zeller (pp. 478 sqq.). So much the more, 
however, does the question force itself upon us, whether the sub- 
jection of the Jewish Christians to the Law, as assumed in the 
Acts, can be regarded as a concession (cf. also Schwegler, p. 122), 
and whether the apostolic decree can in any case be contem- 
plated as a proposal for a compromise, suggested by the author 
of the Acts. Of those provisions in the decree that relate to the 
Gentile Christians, this cannot be asserted so far as they are 
traceable to dispositions which were not made by the author, but 
which must have been found by him already in existence. But 
further, as regards the supposition made in the decree respecting 
“ the Jewish Christians, the writer’s own narrative gives us occa- 
sion to doubt whether it is intended by him as a proposal for a 
compromise. If we keep for a moment to the text of the Acts, 
then, apart from the special reference of the narrative to the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the effect of the dispositions made in 
the decree, and in particular of the above-mentioned supposi- 
tion relative to the Christians who were born as Jews, might 
possibly reveal itself in the story contained in the passage, xxi. 
17—26; that is, the author would by no means have the obliga- 
tion of the Jewish Christians to observe the Law, regarded as a 
proposal for a compromise for his own times; but in the spirit 
of his representation of Paul, he intended to lay this down as a 
rule of general validity in the apostolic age, and to express him- 
self to the effect that Paul could not have been a despiser of the 
Law, on account of the fundamental compact then existing which 
bound him as a Jew to the Law, and which compact he himself 
recognized. But that which almost compels us to give this and 
no other interpretation to the obligation of the Jewish Christians 
under the decree, is the fact that the author of the Acts is not 
simply conscious of a higher point of view,—for this is necessa- 
'c2 
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rily presupposed by the conciliatory interpretation of the decree, 
—but that he pointedly gives expression to it in ch. xii. verses 
38 sqq., and especially in the discourse of Peter in xv. 7 sqq- 
According to these passages, it must, so far as the Acts of the 
Apostles is concerned, have been a settled point that absolute 
obligation to observe the Law no longer existed in the Christian 
community, and therefore could not have been in force amongst 
the Jewish Christians; and although, for a particular purpose, 
the author sacrifices this principle as regards the apostolic age, 
yet he cannot have had the intention of setting it up as a per- 
manent and absolute rule! If in this sense we limit the pur- 
port of the apostolic decree, then in the Acts there are no views 
which stand so isolated in the Gentile Christianity of post- 
apostolic times as to permit us to impute to the decree the 
design to effect a, change in the sentiments of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in favour of Judaism, But to regard the Acts as a con- 
ciliatory work aggravates the difficulty of the assumption that 
the book was designed for Judaists—at least if by the latter we 
understand Christians who were of Jewish parentage. Against 
this view we have the national Anti-Judaism of the Acts, its 
antagonism to the Jews as a nation.” This book, which un- 
. 1? This of course is intended to convey something entirely different from ‚the view 

of the apologists, which is completely untenable on exegetical grounds, that the regula- 
tions in the apostolic decree might be regarded as already abolished within the apos- 
tolic age. That the decree of the Apostles was intended to make simply provisional 
regulations cannot at all have been the opinion of the author of the Acts; and that of 
these regulations, that supposed to be intended for the Jews should in point of fact 
have been only provisional, is a matter he never thought of. With the passage, xv. 10, 
the decree no doubt stands in contradiction ; but, precisely on this account, it is also 
not, when congidered simply by itself, the author’s own opinion, but serves!as almeans 
to his object, the Judaization of Paul. The Acts no doubt occupies ground upon 
which the obligatory force of the Law no longer possesses absolute validity ; but this 
position, as contrasted with the old Pauline standpoint, is already so weakened, and 
so far from being firmly maintained in principle, that it is possible for the author to 
represent Paul and the Jewish Christians of the past (apostolic) age in general as sub- 
ject to the Law. 

3 Against the view of the Acts at present prevailing among critical theologians, 
Lekebusch (pp. 369 sqq.) has already made some sound objections of a similar cha- 


racter. When, moreover, Zeller, in favour of the significance which he attributes to 
the story of the council of the Apostles in relation to the principal aim of the Acts, 
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equivocally attributes the development of the Christian commu- 

nity to the stubborn unbelief of the Jews, which from the outset 
| pointedly emphasizes their past culpability, and which as a 
matter of fact charges upon the Jews every additional advance 
made in the preaching of the Christian Messiah, —cf. the main 
drift of ch. i. to xii, especially the discourse of Stephen, ch. 
vii.; further, the account of Paul’s mode of dealing with the 
Jews on his journeys,—this book, which, moreover, betrays a 
zealous endeavour to separate the cause of the Christians exter- 
nally from that of the Jews (vide ch. xvii. 11 sqq.; xix. 33 
sqq., and generally the further remarks below on the political 
aspects of the Acts),—a book which in this sense estranges Paul 
himself from his own nation,—such a book cannot have been 
intended to exercise a conciliatory influence upon the Jewish 
Christians! On the contrary, nothing can be more evident than 
that the Acts gives up Jewish Christianity as such, and is written 
from a point of view before which Gentile Christianity presented 
itself as the completely predominant element in the Church.? 
Hence it follows that the Acts cannot be understood as a work 
putting itself between the primitive Christian parties, those 
namely of the old apostolic Jewish Christianity and of the Paul- 
ine Gentile Christianity respectively. Jts Gentile Christianity 
no doubt is not that of Paul; but still less is its Judaism of the 


appeals also to the central position oceupied by this story in the book (p. 357), we 
have to remark that this position can likewise be otherwise accounted for from the 
composition of the Acts. 

1 On this point the Acts is allied, as regards the form of expression, with the fourth 
Gospel (cf. Baur, Kanon. Evv. pp. 317 sqq.); and the observations referring to the 
frigid lack of development characterizing the leading historical antitheses in the nar- 
rative of the fourth Gospel (vide Baur, pp. 283 sqq.) may also be applied to the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

2 This is in decided contradiction to Schwegler, II. 122 sqq., who makes the Acts 
to have been written at a time when “‘ the Jewish Christians, the baptized Hellenists, 
also had the numerical preponderance in the Church,” and the ‘‘ born Gentiles” first 
began to flow in in large numbers. But the existence of this relative proportion 
among the nationalities within the Church may be doubted even as regards the apos- 
tolic age (cf. Romans, ch. ix.—xi.). To prove, however, the high development of the 
Gentile Christian consciousness under which the Acts is written, nothing more is re- 
quired than its concluding narrative (xxvfii. 17—81). 
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old apostolic sort ; and what there is Judaistic in the book may 
be explained by the intention it manifests of placing itself on the 
ground occupied by the original and proper Jewish Christianity. 
Rather must the Judaistic element in the Acts have been already 
a component part of the Gentile Christianity, which the book 
itself vindicates ; nor is the work a proposal of peace between 
those primitive Christian parties, but the attempt on the part of 
‘a Gentile Christianity, itself already strongly influenced by the 
old Christian Judaism, to clear up its position with regard to the 
past, and in particular with regard to its own origin and its 
first founder, Paul. Certainly the Acts has given up the essen- 
tial features of Paulinism with the single exception of its Univer- 
salism (Zeller, pp. 353 sqq.);1 but it has done this not in the 
sense of a concession to a party standing outside its own circles, 
but in the spirit of the view taken by Paul, a view which,—in 
consequence of Judaistic influence, active as it was from the 
outset, and in consequence of the natural incapacity of Gentile 
Christianity to comprehend and strictly to hold fast by the 
problems of the original Paulinism,—spread likewise among 
Gentile Christians and completely swayed the old Catholic 
Church in general.” 

1 This holds good notwithstanding the passages, xiii. 38; xv. 7 sqq., already ac- 
knowledged as characteristic for the Acts. For upon the Pauline wew of the Old 
Testament Law which betrays itself here, Christian Universalism in the Acts of the 
Apostles is never founded. The Pauline antinomism or hostility to the Law has in 
the Acts lost all importance as a principle in this sense, and the book completely dis- 
solves the close connection which subsists between the Antinomism aad Universalism 
of Paul, so that Gentile Christianity now depends in principle upon miraculous com- 
mands and revelations (i. 8; viii, 26 sqq.; ix. 15 sqq.; x. i. sqq.; xvi. 9; xviii, 10; 


xxii. 12 sqq., 17 sqq.; xxiii. 11; xxvi. 15 sqq.), and in point of fact practically upon 
the unbelief of the Jews. 

* This mode of Viewing the Acts at any rate seeks the basis of the historical narra- 
tive more internally in the standpoint of the author, and endeavours to derive it less 
exclusively from its practical aims than is the case with Zeller; but the intention in 
these remarks is by no means to deny the existence of a biassed attitude in the book 
as regards historical facts. It must be unconditionally conceded to Zeller (pp. 352 
sqq.) that more especially the representation of Paul in the Acts too deeply and cha- 
racteristically modifies the historical tradition which, as we must assume, was also 
known to the author, to be understood simply as originating in a defective view of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Moreover, even if the isolation of the peculiar Gentile 
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While, however, the Acts is decidedly averse to everything: of 
a national Jewish character, and repels it, yet it is at all events 
not written without regard for the Gentiles, and particularly for 
the Romans and their Commonwealth—a fact which likewise 
appears to presuppose a certain internal consolidation of the 
Christian community at the time of the composition of the book. 
In connection herewith we may bring the general habit whj 






that which we may call the political side of the Acts—its obvio 
striving to procure for the Christian cause the favour of the 
State authorities of Rome by the consistent representation of the 
good terms on which the personages of the Apostolic period, 
particularly Paul, stood with the Roman state and its officers 
(cf. Schneckenburger, pp. 244 sqq.; Zeller, pp. 365 sqq.). The 
earliest among the Gentiles converted by Peter and Paul are 
Roman officials (x. 1 sqq.; xiii. 7 sqq.; cf. also xxviii. 7 sqq.). 
The groundlessness of the political accusations against the Apostle 
of the Gentiles is repeatedly urged ; the authorities are constantly 
proffering him their protection (xviii. 12 sqq.; xix. 35 sqq.); or, 
at all events, if they have unwittingly shown him any want of 
respect, they: recognize his claim which as a Roman citizen he 
has to their protection, in the most decided manner (xvi 37 sqq.; 
xxii. 22 sqq.). Especially does the trial of Paul give the Roman 
officials the opportunity of showing the favourable opinion they 
have of him; and, shielded by the Roman laws, he is enabled, 


a 


Christianity in the Acts assumed by Zeller is disputed, it is by no means maintained 
by the foregoing remarks that the views in the Acts exclusively ruled the Gentile 
Christianity of the time. Against this an objection might be raised, at least on the 
part of the Gnostics ; while Justin, on the other hand, appears to represent a Gentile 
Christianity which is still more estranged from Paul than we find in the Acts, The 
latter is at any rate a mediating work, but not of such a character that, out of two 
given and mutually wholly exclusive standpoints, it constructs a third ; but the ques- 
tion of principle in the apostolic age—the position of believers in regard to the Law— 
has already lost its sharpness and exclusive importance so far as concerns the Acts, and 
in having addressed itself in the main, only to Gentile Christians, the book is not so 
foreign to the circles which it is intended to influence as would be especially the case 
under the assumption that it was designed for Jewish Christians, 
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though still a prisoner, joyfully for a considerable time to fulfil 
in Rome his duties as an Apostle (xxviii. 30, 31). Nay, the long 
detention of the Apostle is in part explained simply by forget- 
fulness of duty on the part of certain officials (xxiv. 26 sq. ; xxv. 
9). In this account, to which the experience of Paul can hardly 
have corresponded,! we cannot fail to recognize the design to 
avert political suspicions from Christianity, and such an account, 
in the form presented in the Acts, cannot have been intended for 
any other address than the Gentiles outside the Church.” 

Apart from this subordinate political aim, the Acts is the 
work of a Gentile Christian, who, without having completely 
abandoned the principles contained in Paulinism, with strict- 
ness only holds fast by the fact of the existence of a Gentile 
Christianity originated by Paul, but no longer recognizes its 
ideal basis in the Pauline Gospel, but finds for it another ex- 
planation, which makes Gentile Christianity appear not as 
having been originally founded by Paul, when he broke through 
the barriers of the primitive Church, but as the legitimate fruit 


1 In favour of this, the passage 2 Cor. xi. 25 cannot be forthwith quoted without 
further remark, in so far as by this passage the possibility is not excluded that the 
conflicts of Paul with the civil power, which are presupposed, all terminated badly 
only in consequence of oversights or of mere official caprice. The question only is 
whether such a suggestion is probable generally. 

* This is also assumed by Zeller, p. 868, although he holds Schneckenburger’s 
opinion (pp. 244 sqq.) as not improbable, that is, that the political purification of 
Paul is in the Acts designed for the Jewish Christians, It is, however, difficult to 
discover clearly in what manner a tranquillizing effect could be produced on the Jews, 
as Schneckenburger imagines, by a representation which, at the same time, in Paul’s 
conflicts with the Jews, makes the Roman authorities regularly either appear in prin- 
ciple on his side, or take his part entirely (xviii. 12 sqq. ; xxi. 81 aqq.; xxii. 22 sqq. ; 
xxiv. 22 sq.; xxv. 9, 10, 18 sq.); and which, moreover, puts political accusations 
against Paul only in the mouth of Jews, accusations on the ground of which the latter 
condemn Gentiles. Whoever designed to produce in the feelings of Anti-Pauline Jew- 
ish Christians who held by their connection with Judaism a change in favour of Paul, 
would hardly have distributed the ways and means to his end in this manner. 

3 The political aspects of the Acts are viewed with one-sided exaggeration in the 
generally wild assumptions of Aberle and of Ebrard (on Olshausen, pp. 318 sq.), 
according to which the Acts would be a record intended to be applied in Paul’s trial 
in defence of the accused. And in particular the one-sided stress which Aberle lays 
upon the narrative in ch. xxi.—xxviii. is a caricature of the real facts. Against him 
see also Hulgenfeld. 
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of the old Apostolic Christianity. The exposition of this un- 
interrupted course of development is presented by the prelimi- 
nary history in ch. 1.—xii, in which all the essential elements 
generally dominating the narrative of the Acts are already found 
applied (cf. with the following outline, Zeller, pp. 376 sqq.). 
Universality of design is ‘attributed to the Christian Church 
from its first institution (i. 8; ii. 1 sqq.), and is already propheti- 
cally urged by Peter, its first head, in his apostolic discourses on 
doctrine before the Jews at Jerusalem (ii. 39; ui. 26). This 
universality then advances nearer to its realization through the 
manifestation of Jewish unbelief, which betrays itself more and 
more clearly in two persecutions of the original Church, then 
flourishing in inward happiness (ii. 43—v. 42). It is precisely 
this unbelief which, after the first martyr has fallen a victim to 
it, drives a (detached, vi. 1) portion of the primitive Church out 
of Jerusalem (vi 1—viii. 3), and leads (viii. 4—40) to the first 
preaching of the Messiah in semi-Gentile circles by the Hel- 
lenists under the patronage of the privileged first Apostles (viii. 
14—25). Paul, a particularly strict Jew in respect to religion 
(vi. 58; vii. 1, 3; cf. with xxii. 3 sqq., 19 sq.; xxvi. 9 sqq.), is 
brought from the midst of his indignant zeal against the Chris- 
tians, by a splendid miracle, to the acknowledgment of their 
Messiah (ix. 1—9); and, through the mediation of a pious Jewish 
Christian (just as the original Apostles, i. 8), is called Gx. 10— 
19) to the universal Apostleship (ix. 15)—a vocation which later 
revelations repeatedly confirm (xvi 9; xviii. 10; xxii. 18 sq.; 
xxiü. 11). He preaches the Messiahship of Jesus at first only 
amongst Jews, even as did the first Apostles, with whom he soon 
enters into the most intimate relations, till Jewish hatred compels 
him also to take to flight (ix. 19—30). At this point, Peter, the 
exalted miracle-working head of the primitive Church (ix. 31 — 
43), receives authority to perform the baptism of the first Gen- 
tile (x. 1—xi. 18), whereupon the Hellenists also, but again in 
this instance not without obtaining the assent of the primitive 
Church, found the first Gentile Christian congregation, in which 
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Paul too, under the patronage, which he had previously received, 
of Barnabas, a respected member of the primitive Church, appears 
as an Apostle (xi. 19—26). At the time when Paul again finds 
an opportunity of renewing his relations with the primitive 
Church, through a commission he receives from the Church at 
Antioch, a new persecution breaks’ out at Jerusalem, by which 
the irreceptivity of the Jews for the new revelation is again 
manifested (xi. 27—xii. 25). With this—and here commences 
the second part of the Acts of the Apostles—the road is opened 
for the labours of Paul in the countries of the Gentiles (xiii. 1— 
xxi 16). Sanctioned in this undertaking by the precedent of 
Peter, he shows himself, by his miracles and his full share in 
the Apostolic prerogative of the communication of the Spirit 
(xix. 1 sqq.), as fully ranking among the Apostles. But he 
remains without change faithfully devoted to the pious customs 
of the Jews. Nor, when on his journeys, does he forget Jeru- 
salem, for thrice he interrupts them in order ’'to -visit the holy 
city—hence the three groups in which the Pauline journeys 
are introduced. Before he appears quite independently as an 
Apostle among the Gentiles, he once more obtains the sanction 
of the primitive Church (xv. 1—33), and by his converse with 
others, by exact fulfilment of the Law, to which he considers 
himself bound,—including under the obligation, indeed, not 
simply himself as a Jew (xviii. 18 sq.; xx. 16; and generally 
xv. 23 sq, cf. with xxi 17 sqq.), but also a non-Jewish com- 
panion,—and further, by an invariable recognition of the reli- 
gious privileges of his Jewish associates, he evinces the strictness 
of his orthodoxy. Nevertheless, on this ground too, he is steadily 
pursued by the disbelief and hatred of the nation predestined by 
God for the kingdom of the Messiah: nor do the Gentiles, to 
whom he is driven by that unbelief, by any means all side with 
him (xvi. 16—33). Indeed, amongst them also he has to suffer 
various hardships (xvi. 16—40; xix. 23—41); yet the faith which 
he at the same time finds among them (xiv. 1; xvi. 29; xvii. 4, 
12, 24, 34; xviii. 4; xix, 10, 17, 26), and which in many cases 
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stood in contrast to Jewish unbelief (xiii. 6 sqq. 48 ; xiv. 11 sqq.; 
xviii. 8 sq., cf. xxviii. 30), proves that there is also a career 
appointed for the kingdom of the Messiah among the Gentiles 
(xii. 48). Indeed, against Jewish persecution ‘Paul finds the 
most effective protection amongst the Gentiles (vide the pas- 
sages supra, pp. 23, 24), with whom generally by his birth (ix. 11; 
xxl. 39; xxii 3; xxiii. 34), and his belonging to the Roman State 
(xvi. 37 sqq.; xxii. 25 sqq.; xxiii. 27; xxv. 10 sq.), he already 
has personal relations." This position of Paul in relation to the 
primitive Church, and to the Jews and Gentiles, finally mani- 
fests itself (xxi. 17—xxviii 31) in the most evident manner, in 
a trial which Jewish hatred has brought on him, but which, so 
far as Palestine is concerned, closes with his complete acquittal 
(xxvi. 31 sq.), and enables him for two years further to occupy 
himself with his office as Apostle of the Jews and Gentiles in 
Rome (xxviii. 30 sq.). 

This narrative is so complete in itself, and so characteristic, 
that it is almost perfectly intelligible without extrinsic assist- 
ance. Its peculiarity and its aim, however, do not wholly reveal 
themselves until a detailed comparison has been made with the 
Pauline Epistles. The point here in question is not the defec- 
tiveness of the narrative of the Acts in general, though this also 
results from the Pauline Epistles (cf. especially 2 Cor. xi 24 


1 In order to understand the middle position which the Acts assigns to Paul between 
Judaism and Gentilism, and the peculiar detachment of the Apostles from Judaism con- 
nected therewith, and correctly to harmonize these features, especially with the Judai- 
zation of Paul in the Acts, we must distinguish what elements in this representation 
the author of the Acts was conscious of and what he was unconscious of. Among the 
intentional elements is the weight he lays on the personal relations, just described, of 
Paul to the Gentiles ; but that, in doing this, he estranges the Apostle from his own 
nation—that he attributes to him, even as a teacher, views which weaken the anti- 
thesis between him and Gentilism—these things happen involuntayily, and do not 
contradict the Judaization of the Apostle, which has otherwise been observed through- 
dut, because in the views in question the author finds the measure of Judaism as it 
presented itself to him, and generally to the Gentile Christians of the ancient Church 
—not the measure of the real historical Judaism, and still less that of Judaism as 
Paul understood it. The most characteristic example of unconscious contradiction 
with Paul’s fundamental religious views, rooted as they are in Judaism, is the speech 
at Athens, xvii. 22 syq. 
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sqq.)—for, measured by a standard of a biography of Paul, this 
defectiveness follows entirely of itself, and reveals itself indeed 
as being of extraordinary dimensions—the point is, the charac- 
teristic relation subsisting between the historical contents of 
these Epistles and of the Acts. In the first place, it is surpris- 
ing that the interest attaching to the Acts is not that which 
belongs specially to Paul’s work as an Apostle, and to which we 
are introduced by his Epistles. The outward (geographical) 
compass of the apostolic journeys of Paul, and the outward suc- 
cess he had upon them, are the principal objects of attention in 
the Acts; indeed, that period in the Apostle’s life which is de- 
scribed in xxiv. 27 and xxviii. 30, and which extended over . 
several years, is in a certain sense devoid of any independent 
interest for the Acts; for that which here forms the principal 
subject of the narrative—the course of Paul’s trial—is only 
designed to throw the right light on the rest of his work as an 
Apostle. The more inward side of the apostolic life of Paul, 
everything which he did as a leader and guardian of his already 
existing congregations, appears only in a very few notices of the 
most cursory character (xiv. 22 sq.; xvi 1 sq., 4 sq.; xx. 2 sq,, 
7 sq.), Or in a very few most colourless and commonplace attempts 
(xix. 8—20; xx. 17—-38); and where such light might be par- 
ticularly looked for (xvi. 6; xviii. 1—18, 23; xx. 2), there it 
does not appear at all. Only once are we more pointedly re- 
minded of the church-leadership of Paul, but here the narrative 
comes at once into direct collision with the Pauline Epistles 
(xv. 1 sqq.). This general relation subsisting between the sources 
is sufficient of itself to suggest the presumption that the Acts 
occupies a point of view already in some way very strange to the 
original Paulinism. The presumption, however, rises to certainty 
when we at length observe, on closer investigation, that the 
Acts does not, as we might perhaps imagine, supplement the 
picture of the Apostle which we gather from the Epistles, but 
leaves behind on us an entirely contradictory impression. For, in 
the latter, the peculiar Gospel of Paul is not presupposed but 
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annihilated—even the single passage which puts in the mouth 
of Paul a characteristic principle of this Gospel (xiii. 39), is in 
the book itself anything but peculiarly Pauline (cf.xv. 10). The 
Apostle of the Gentiles (Gal. i. 16; ii. 7) has become a universal 
Apostle [vide supra, p. 25,—taken in its connection in the Acts, 
the passage xxii. 20 also forms no exception (cf. shortly before, 
verse 15)]. And because, apart from the extent to which he had 
spread the preaching of the Christian Messiah, he has not in 
the Acts brought the slightest new element of development into 
the’ history of the Christian Church, his opponents here are 
likewise none other than those of the primitive Church, the un- 
believing Jews. That, however, in that section of the life of 
Paul to which his principal Epistles belong, the struggle with 
Jewish Christianity, formed a leading feature in his work—this 
is a fact of which there is not simply no trace in the Acts, but 
which would there even be unintelligible—an assertion which, 
moreover, the two passages hinting at the existence of opponents 
of Paul within the Church (xv. 1 sqq.; xxi. 17 sqq.) can only go 
entirely to substantiate. Indeed, to Paul’s own narrative, which 
most sharply exhibits his relation to the primitive apostolic 
Christianity and its Judaistic followers (Gal. i. 11—ii 21), the 
Acts presents systematic contradiction (ix. 19—30 ; xv. 1—xvi. 
3). And in other respects too the several facts in the life of 
Paul in which the Acts comes into contact with the Epistles, are 
in the. former placed in a characteristically different light: as, 
for example, the journeys of the Apostle to Jerusalem ; the great 
collections; and likewise the miraculous conversion of Paul, 
which in the Acts does not mark his rupture with Judaism, 
but serves purposes of quite an opposite nature. Such being 
the position in which the Acts stands with relation to the 
Pauline Epistles, it will be readily understood that, while we 
may no doubt occupy ourselves in assigning to the Epistles their 
respective position in the outer margin of the narrative of the 
Acts, not a single one of em can be really m by help 
of the latter work. 
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In the foregoing remarks we have already, in the main, replied 
to De Wette’s scruples with regard to the procedure of Schneck- 
enburger, who, following Baur, extends to the entire book of 
the Acts the explanation of its contents, derived from its aim, — 
that is to say, as presenting a “justification of Paul against the 
backbitings of the Judaists.” According to this hypothesis, 
almost everything in the first part stands parallel to the second 
part, and, in particular, what Peter does and what he teaches, 
serves as a pattern and justification for Paul, Peter being repre- 
sented as Pauline in his views, and Paul as Petrine. But for 
the sake of this hypothesis, it is “ denied, in spite of the clear 
words of the author, that the Acts is the second part of the 
Gospel (an assumption under which, moreover, the awkward 
circumstance always remains that an apology written for Juda- 
ists is dedicated to a Gentile Christian like Theophilus).” To 
this a reply has been given on p. 6, and, likewise, in the design 
above assigned to the Acts in contradiction to Schneckenburger. 
In favour of the same hypothesis, it is further urged that “in 
the first part, that which obviously has a more general signifi- 
cance, like ch. 1—vi. 12, is forced into the apologetic part; 
and, in the second part, that which does not fit in, like xvi. 
16—34 ; xvill. 24—28, and many isolated items occurring in the 
middle of the narrative (xiv. 1—7, 20—28; xvi. 5—8, 14 sq.; 
xviii, 23; xix. 22; xx. 1—6, 13—15; xxi. 1—3, &c. &c.), are 
passed over in silence ; while to other passages, like xix. 23—40 ; 
xx. 7—12, a remote or uncertain apologetic aim is attributed 
(p. 246 sq., 54).” These exceptions, which have, in some cases 
not altogether without reason, been taken to Schneckenburger, 
have been rebutted in the preceding remarks, and in the Com- 
mentary also, especially in the references there given respecting 
the composition of the Acts (cf. also, against De Wette, Zeller, 
pp. 363 sq.). Schneckenburger’s explanations of the statements 
of the Acts, as arising from the above-mentioned aim, appear to 
De Wette very highly improbable,—“how that Luke threw a 
veil over most of the persecutions, and even over the martyrdom 
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of the Apostle, because on account of these things his opponents 
would have disparaged him (cf. ix. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 23, sq.), —this 
is at any rate not the case, in so far as the intention cannot be 
imputed to the author of the Acts of passing over in silence the 
sufferings of Paul generally ; and his silence respecting the death 
of the Apostle is at least not accounted for by his having Paul’s 
Judaistic opponents in his eye. Further, “that he passed over 
the foundation of the Galatian churches, because they were formed 
entirely by Gentile Christians,” and “that he has said little of 
the collection of alms, because this would have offered his oppo- 
nents opportunity for calumny,” &c. &c.,—these statements of 
the Acts at any rate also belong, according to the above conclu- 
sions, to those which are quite characteristic. 


2a.—SOURCES OF THE BOOK. (a) THE seis SECTIONS.? 


It is certain that the author is the author of the third Gospel, 
and that his literary peculiarity remains on the whole the same in 
the two works, and, in the Acts itself, from the beginning to the 
end (Einl ins N. T. § 115, Not. h.; Mayerhoff, Hist. kr. Einl. in d. 
petrin. Schriften, Abhandl. üb. d. Vf. d. AG. pp. 23 sqq.; Zeller, 
pp. 414 sqq.). Nor, again, are back references wanting (xi. 16, 
cf.i.5; xi. 19, cf. viii. 1; xii 25, cf. xi 30; xv. 8, cf. xi 47; 
xv. 38, cf. xi. 13; xvi. 4, cf. xv. 23 sqq.; xviii. 5, cf. xvii. 15; 
xix. 1, cf. xviii. 23; xxi. 8, cf. vi. 5, vii. 40; xxi. 29, cf. xx. 4; 
xxii. 20, cf. vii. 58, viii. 1; xxiv. 15, cf. xxii. 6 (vide De Wette, 
Einl. § 115 a. Anm. d.). On the other hand, the question from 
what sources the writer has drawn, and how near or remotely he 
stood in reference to the history he relates, is the subject of dis- 
pute. Since in the passages, xvi 10—17; xx. 5—15; xxi. 1— 
18; xxvu. 1—xxvii 16, an eye-witness, and one who took part 
in the history, is speaking, there is nothing more natural, con- 
sidering the obvious uniformity of the work, than that Luke, 


1 A. Klostermann, Vindicis Lucane seu de itinerarii in libro Actorum asservato 
auctore; Gottingen, 1866. 
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who is himself named by tradition as the author, should be taken 
as such—an assumption which Schneckenburger has defended 
with much industry and skill. But the conclusion arrived at by 
Mayerhoff, pp. 6 sqq.; Bleek (Einl in d. N.T.; Berlin, 1862, 
pp. 328 sqq.), and Ulrich, that it is rather Timothy who is the 
reporter in question, possesses, even according to the hostile 
remarks of Schneckenburger, Ebrard (Krit. d. Evang. Gesch. pp. 
904 sqq.) and Rink, a preponderance of probability. ([Baur, 
Paul, p. 12, does not enter at all into this question, contenting 
himself with finding an error in the fact that the author makes 
use of the communicative form of discourse in passages in whose 
connection Luke is mentioned (?).]! Timothy, however, cannot 
be esteemed the author of the entire work (Mayerhoff), for (1) 
in a writing addressed to a friend (Fheophilus), he would not 
have spoken of himself in the way in which obviously a third 
person speaks of Timothy, as in xvi 11 sqq.; xix. 22; xx. 4 (cf. 
note on the last passage). (2) He would not have given the 
short accounts (xvi. 6—8; xviii. 22 sqq.; xix. 22; xx. 1—3), 
’ partly inadequate and partly only half true, belonging to impor- 
tant and successful periods, during some of which he was present 
with the Apostle and in his service, or, when not, was at any 
rate in a position enabling him to obtain exact information re- 
specting him—periods, moreover, embracing his return to the 
Apostle at Athens (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 1 sqq.), and many other 
similar incidents in Paul’s biography which Timothy would not 
have passed over in silence. (3) From a companion of the 
Apostle Paul, we should expect generally a different treatment 
und description of the earliest period of Christian history from 
that which we find in the Gospel and in the first part of the 
Acts; and, in particular, we ‘can hardly ascribe to such a person 
the account of the miracle of the Pentecost. (4) The circum- 
stance would not admit of being explained how, instead of the 
. better-known Timothy, Luke should have been accepted as the 


1 In the second edition (I. 16) Baur expresses himself more definitely. See below, 
p. 43 (Overbeck). 
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author (Bleek). But if now we assume that the author of the 
Acts, from the passage xvi. 10 onwards, made use of Timothy’s 
diary of his travels, then again we are met by the difficulty of 
explaining how, under the assumption, which we must also make, 
of the free use of the document as materials,—the style and en- 
tire literary peculiarity of the Acts, be it observed, remaining in 
this division the same as in the other portions of the book,—the 
term npeis could have been left standing ; a difficulty, however, 
with which that arising under the other assumption, viz. how the 
author can have left in such obscurity the commencement of his 
companionship with Paul, upon his travels (Bleek), is about 
equally balanced. 

The preceding observations of De Wette, in the attempt to 
solve the problem before us, no doubt start from a correct fun- 
damental conception. But, in the end, they themselves give the 
problem up without a definite answer, and do not even make an 
‘attempt to determine more exactly the manner in which the 
author of the Acts has availed himself of the source which, it is 
assumed, he found open to him. In both these respects, it is 
attempted in the following remarks, in which the entire question 
is discussed from the outset, to offer the student some additional 
assistance. | 

1. The sections of the Acts which surprise us by appearing in 
the communicative form of narrative (xvi. 10—17 ; xx. 4—15; 
xxi. 1—18; xxvii. 1—xxvii. 16), are likewise distinguished 
from the rest of. the book by other peculiarities of form and con- 
tents. 

(a) Peculiarities of Form—Along with a relationship which 
on the whole undeniably exists between the style of expression 
in the jets sections and the general style of the Acts (vide 
Zeller, pp. 514 sqq.; Klostermann, pp. 46 sqq.; Oertel, pp. 28 sqq.), 
the language of those sections nevertheless shows some special 
idiosyncrasies (vide the references in Zeller, p. 574). But these 
sections likewise possess another peculiarity, in which they pre- 
sent a great contrast to the rest of the narrative; we mean their 
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circumstantiality or fullness of detail. Other points foreign to 
the general style of the Acts are: 

(a) The way in which the route of Paul’s journeys is pursued, 
even to accidental places that are matters of perfect indifference 
to the subject (xvi. 11; xx. 13 sqq.; xxi. 1 sqq.; xxviii. 12 sqq.). 

(8) The cumulation and regularity of the daily chronological 
data (xvi. 11; xx. 6, 13, 15; xxi. 1, 4, 7,18; xxviii 7 sqq., 12), 
which appear to be given only for their own sake. It is of 
course surprising that in the eis sections, as soon as they cease 
to be a mere itinerary, the chronology either becomes completely 
confused (cf. xvi. 12; xx. 16 sqq.; xxi. 10, 15), or at least ceases 
to proceed from day to day (xx. 6—12; xxi. 4—6; xxviii. 14), 
nay, even embraces periods of several months (xxviii. 1—11). 
On the opposite score we find, as the only surprising omission 
of the itinerary, the lack of a statement of the duration of the 
march from Puteoli to Rome (xxviü. 4). Other additional pecu- 
liarities foreign to the Acts are: 

(y) Statements of details as in xvi. 12; xx. 13; xxi 2, 3; 
xxviüi. 2, 11. Especially in ch. xxvii. the narrative devotes, not 
only to the persons actively concerned, but also to the external 
and accidental scenery connected with the events, an attention 
which is otherwise without example in the Acts.! 

(0) Peculiarities in the Contents—The nueis sections belong 
almost exclusively to the itinerary of the Pauline journeys,—the 
only exceptions being the passages, xvi. 12—17; xx. 7—12; 
xxl. 4—6, 8—14; and xxvii. 1—10. It is connected with this 
fact that for the most part they coincide with voyages miade by 
Paul (xvi. 11; xx. 6, 13—15; xxi. 1—3, 7; xxvu. 1-44; 
xxvii. 11—13). Conversely also the voyages of Paul, from 

1 Against the character here given to the form of the narrative in the nueic sec- 
tions, especially against points 8 and y, the narrative of the trial of Paul appears 
capable of being urged as an objection. But as regards local details, in this very por- 
tion of the work, where the greatest external relationship is exhibited with the npeic 
sections, they have reference to particular objects of the narrative ; and the same is 
the case with the chronology of sections xxi. 17—24, xxv. 1—12, and with the 


chronology of xxviii. 17. How summary, on the other hand, the chronology of this 
narrative really is, is shown particularly by xxiv. 27. 
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ch. xvi. onwards, are mostly told by „eis sections, the only ex- 
ceptions being xvii. 14; xviii. 18, 23 [?]; and xx. 1. Add to 
this that in the „ueis sections the characteristic tendencies of the 
Acts retreat in a marked manner into the background; that in 
consequence of their details they for the most part disconnect 
themselves with the narrative of the Acts (especially ch. xxvii.); 
that their accounts of miracles (xvi. 16 sqq.; xx. 7 sqq.; xxvii. 
10, 22 sqq.; xxvii. 3 sqq.) in particular are characteristically 
distinguished from the others related in the Acts by their ap- 
pearance of naturalness (Lekebusch, pp. 382 sqq.; Köstlin, Urspr. 
u. Compos. der Synopt. Evv. pp. 291 sqq.; cf. also Zwald, p. 39, 
Anm.), and in general, like scarcely any other narratives of the 
New Testament, challenge an explanation based on natural 
causes. Only in two cases (xvi. 40 [cf. vers. 14 sqq.] and xxi. 8 
[cf. vi 5; viii. 40]) have zueis passages been brought indubitably 
and expressly into the connection of the narrative of the Acts. — 
On two occasions in these sections (xx. 6 and xxvii 9) the 
Jewish Calendar has been employed. 

2. Such being the facts of the case, the question now is, 
whether the „eis sections are by the author of the Acts, or 
whether they betray the existence of a written source from 
which he drew materials. On the assumption of the first alter- 
native, Irenzeus already (Adv. Heer. ui 14, 1) bases the tradi- 
tional opinien that the Acts is the work of a travelling com- 
panion of Paul. Up to the time of Königsmann (1798), this 
assumption was, generally speaking, not doubted, and in con- 
junction with the opinion in question it still remains the pre- 
vailing one.! At present, indeed, this view is for the most part 
held in its strictest form, in which its most thorough champion 
is Klostermann, and it is in this form alone that we shall for the 


1 Olshausen ; Meyer; Bisping; Hackett, pp. 15 sqq.; Schneckenburger, pp. 17 
sqq.; Thiersch, Versuch zur Herstell. &c. pp. 209 sqq.; Lekebusch, pp. 131 sqq. ; 
Baumgarten, I. 495 sqq. et passim ; Ewald, pp. 34 sqq.; Klostermann ; Trip, Paul 
nach d. AG. pp. 30 sqq.; Oertel, Paul in der AG. pp. 7 sqq.; Renan, Les Apötres, 
pp. 10 sqq., St. Paul, pp. 130 sqq.; Holtzm. in Bunsen’s Bibelw. VIII. 347 sqq. ; 
Riggenb. die AG. p. 10, &c. &e. 
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present endeavour to arrive at an estimate of it, the connection 
of the e?s sections with the Acts being, according to this view, 
thoroughly original! But if under this supposition, as is as- 
sumed, the author of the Acts (Luke) is to represent himself in 
the nueis sections as an eye-witness of what is therein related, 
and to intimate this personal share of his in the events precisely 
by the use of jes on each occasion, then the peculiarities of the 
nueis sections, their intermittent character, and the conduct pur- 
sued by the writer in regard to them, become inexplicable. As 
regards the peculiarities of language in these sections, we may no 
doubt concede to the champions of this hypothesis that they are 
inadequate to prove the case against them (Klostermann, p. 62; 
Oertel, pp. 33 sqq.); but, argued upon this ground, their special 
circumstantiality of detail cannot be accounted for, and that 
which is characteristic in their contents must be flatly ignored. 
It is intimately connected herewith that the fact of the „eis 
sections being intermittent is also made here to disappear. It 
is at any rate false, if the occurrence and non-occurrence of the 
term nueis are intended to correspond to the presence and absence 
of the narrator (vide Oertel, p. 38). This cannot be applied to 
the narrative, xx. 4—xxviil. 32; and it is applicable to xvi. 18— 
xx. 4, only if we accept the usual conclusion from the re-appear- 
ance of yes at Macedonia, namely, that the author of the nueis 
sections remained behind in Philippi during the time covered by 
the narrative, xvii. 1—xx. 3 (vide infra against this). However, 
even for this passage the expedient just mentioned cannot, on the 
supposition of the identity of the author of the jpeis sections and 
of the Acts, be made to fit in with the facts. Even supposing 
we entirely disregard the arguments which may be borrowed in 
its favour from the incredibility of the narrative, xvi. 18—40 
(insufficiently shown in Renan, St. Paul, p. 152), and from the 
comparative circumstantiality of the narrative, xix. 23—A41, yet 


1 Respecting the view which attempts to reconcile the difficulty by making a diary 
written by the author of the Acts at an earlier period the foundation of the nueig sec- 
tions, see further remarks infra. 
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even then the proportion borne by the detailed narrative of the 
npeis sections to the scantiness of the intervening portions re- 
mains incomprehensible. For even if Paul’s travelling com- 
panion, who begins to speak in xvi. 10, was not an immediate 
eye-witness of the facts told in xvii. 1—xx. 3, yet it is obvious _ 
that a person so placed could not have possessed, in regard to 
the section of Paul’s life referred to in xvii. 1—xx. 3, merely the 
scanty knowledge displayed in this passage (in contradiction to 
Holtzmann). Nor can we say that the author was not willing to 
make use here of his richer knowledge, for this would-be directly 
refuted by the xis passages, in so far as it results from them 
that the author was not inclined to leave out of consideration his 
personal position with regard to the events, and that he not 
simply intimates on each occasion that he was an eye-witness, 
but always in such cases begins to tell the story in greater detail. 
But it is equally incapable of being maintained that the term 
jpets ceases to appear where the events only concerned the 
Apostle alone or other companions of his (Oertel, loc. cit.). This 
assumption at least shuts its eyes to the surprising fact of the 
coincidence of the Pauline itinerary with the “eis sections, and 
is obliged to regard it as accidental that the terms of familiarity 
on which the author of the jets sections represents himself as 
living with Paul, are found scarcely anywhere except where Paul 
is upon a rapid journey, and cease soon or immediately when he 
stays in any locality.! If, therefore, we cannot in any case ex- 
plain the intermittent character of the „weis sections and their 
peculiarity from the personal position of the author of the Acts 
in relation to the events, then the only course remaining: is to 
do so by help of the plan and connection of the book. But with 
these the nueis sections are rather, on the contrary, disconnected. 
The original connection stated to exist between the jets sections 
and the Acts is supported, in the first place, on the direct refer- 


1 Even the expedient of assuming that the author wrote from the point of view of 
his sojourn in Macedonia cannot be of any use here as regards the passage, xvi. 18— 
xx. 3; at any rate in so far that it is inapplicable to xvi. 18—40. 
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ences, retrospective and prospective, which, it is asserted, are to 
be found in them to the rest of the book. Everything, however, 
which in this respect has been collected together by Schnecken- 
burger, pp. 22 sqq.; Klostermann, passim; Oertel, pp. 25 sqgq., 
and others, reduces itself to the few cases already acknowledged 
above (xvi. 14; xxi. 8); and even were they more numerous, 
they would nevertheless lack (as Schneckenburger, p. 22, himself 
acknowledges) the power to prove the identity of the author of ‘ 
the Acts with the author of the „eis sections. This force is 
wanting in most of the examples collected by Oertel, because, 
without seeking any other reason, they do not belong to the 
hpeis sections at all! 

Such other arguments as are adduced in favour of the connec- 
tion of the „eis sections with the general plan of the Acts, where 
they do not exaggerate this plan, fail to exclude the assumption 
that the author of the book worked up materials derived from a 
more ancient source. Of late Klostermann has most exerted 
himself to prove the inseparability of the jpeis sections from the 
Acts. His proof, however, fails even for ch. xxvii. and xxvüil 
(pp. 12 sqq.). If we here grant it as a matter of little importance 
that Klostermann is neither able to explain the character of the 
narrative, xxviil. 1—10, as compared with the circumstantiality 
of xxyii. 1—44 and xxviii. 11—16, nor has refuted Zeller’s as- 
sumption of an interpolation of the original source in the case of 
the passage, xxvil. 21—26, yet it is correct to say that on the 
whole the connection in the section, xxvii. 1—xxviu. 16, is re- 
stricted to itself. So much the more surprising does the discon- 
nection of the passage, xxvii. 17—32, with that in question 
appear, and the cursory remark on this section in Klostermann, 
pp. 18 sqq., is far from sufficient to do away with the fact that 
the narrative, xxviii. 17—32, is as directly and completely ex- 
plained by considerations derived from the Acts, as the passage, 


1 But in the case of Oertel, the problem of the 2ueci¢ sections generally is not by 
any means taken up with rigour or precision, being considered exclusively in connec- 
tion with the refutation of Schleiermacher and Schwanbeck’s views of the composition 
of the Acts. 
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xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16, on the whole appears there at first enig- 
matical, having in the Acts absolutely nothing analogous except 
the jets sections, here in general under discussion! But when 
Klostermann derives the circumstantiality of this narrative from 
the importance which Luke attributed to Paul’s journey to Rome 
(p. 38), he, in doing so; imputes to the author of the Acts an 
allegorical style in which nobody writes history. For in a his- 
torical style it would be the most unnatural trifling to express 
the importance of that journey by going to the length of particu- 
larizing halting-places that were matters of perfect indifference, 
and even describing the nautical details of the voyage. On similar 
grounds it is impossible to deduce the details of xx. 6 sqq., and 
especially the catalogue of halting-places in xx. 6, 13 sqq. and 
xxi. 1 sqq., directly from the interest of the writer in the last 
_ return journey of Paul to Jerusalem (in opposition to the opinion 
of Klostermann, p. 38); or to derive the description in xvi. 11— 
15 immediately from an intention to express the importance of 
the event of Paul’s crossing over to Europe (Klostermann, p. 39). 
But besides failing before the contrast of the „eis sections with 
the rest of the Acts, the foregoing hypothesis also collapses by 
reason of the utterly unparalleled procedure which it is com- 
pelled to impute to the author of the Acts by the appearance 
and disappearance of the communicative form of narration, with- 
out the way being prepared for it. The explanation given by 
the older exegetical writers, that it was out of modesty that the 
author did not express himself more clearly (vide Irenzus, loc. 
cit.), does no doubt still continue to find acceptance (Olshausen ; 


1 This fact itself involuntarily comes out in Klostermann in the coincidence that 
the traces of an eye-witness in the narrative, ch. xxvii. and xxviii.—traces which are 
in part no doubt worthy of attention, and which he has collected in pp. 12 sqq.—are 
all of them taken from the section xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16 alone. 

* To what absurdities writers can be tempted to go in the effort to derive the details 
of the nyeic sections from the proper connection of the Acta, is first thoroughly shown 
by observations such as those of Baumgarten respecting the sign of the ship, xxviii. 11 
(ii. 433) ; or respecting the journey on foot, xx. 13, and the catalogue of halting-places 
commencing in verse 14 (ii. 56). His observations in ii. 47 sqq. also, respecting the 
daily chronology beginning in xx. 6, answer themselves by their omissions alone, 
xx. 17—38; xxi. 10. 
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Lekebusch, p. 188; Baumgarten, I. 27, 496 sqq.; and Ewald, 
pp. 33 sqq. [who speaks of an “irrepressible feeling ”]); but, 
apart from the fact that the modesty of the author of the Acts is 
historically an unknown quantity, this explanation, were it only 
on. account of the morbid and doubtful notion which it pre- 
supposes the author of the Acts to have had of modesty, while 
at the same time it was quite open to him to observe silence 
respecting himself, can be accepted as nothing more than an 
exceedingly lame invention to which theological exegetists have 
found themselves driven by necessity. Nor does the acquaint- 
ance of Theophilus, or of the first readers of the Acts, with the . 
affairs of the author advance the explanation of this problem 
(Meyer, on xvi. 10; Schneckenburger, p. 40; Ewald, pp. 34 sqq.; 
Holtzm. p. 348; Laurent, Neutestamentl. Studien; Gotha, 1868, 
pp. 85, 182 sqq.), even granting, so far as concerns Theophilus, 
that the acceptation of the Acts as a private document, intended 
only for the requirements of a single individual, were justified.t 
For since the appearance and disappearance of seis, without a 
word paving the way for the transition, are repeated four times in 
the Acts, this assumption would presuppose on the part of the 
first readers of the book, so exact a knowledge of Luke’s travel- 
ling diary, that the communication of the fragments we find given 
would also appear superfluous, and thus also the violation of 
otherwise customary literary forms is in no way explained. Re- 
cently in the éy#, occurring in the exordium as well of the Acts 
(i. 1) as of Luke’s Gospel (i. 1—4), some writers, like Ewald, 
have been disposed to find the preparation for the term 4pets,— 
a discovery which, however, will not stand its ground for the 
simple reason that the éyé in these passages is not by a single 
word brought into connection with the qpe’s which makes its ap- 
pearance in Acts xvi. 10. But when, in the words, of da’ apyfjs 
avrömraı Kat tarnpérar yevopevot Tod Aöyov, Luke 1 2, Klostermann 
finds it intimated, at least forthe initiated Theophilus, that at a 


1 Even for the plan and connection of the Acts, Klostermann, pp. 68 sqq., assumes 
that there existed an understanding with Theophilus from the outset. 
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later period of his story Luke himself will appear as an eye-wit- 
ness in this case,—even apart from the unwarranted use-Hefy- 
made of Theophilus, and the false assumption of a refe ind, in hee 






Luke i. 1—4 to the Acts (see the arguments against this ekove; Jel EN 


p. 6),—the antithesis in which the author of Luke’s G pel, 
1. 1—4, places himself, is disturbed, since, by the words &öo£e 
xdpoi, verse 3, he puts himself in one rank with the roAXoi, and 
also in opposition to them, while on the other hand he plainly 
distinguishes the latter and himself from those who are described ° 
a3 oi dm dpyns aurömra.! To appeal, however, in favour of the 
singularity of the author’s procedure in the case of the term 
“pets, to the incompleteness of the Acts (Ewald, p. 34), would be 
to assume an impfobability, even if the incompleteness in ques- 
tion had otherwise been proved, inasmuch as what we have here 
to explain would, as will be admitted, be something of a different 
character from the half-verses of Virgil? 

3. Accordingly, at all events, the assumption that the author 
of the Acts is different from the author of the nueis sections is so 
far correct ; but it is untenable in its original form, which it first 
received from Königsmann (in Pott’s Sylloge, iii. 231), and from 
Schleiermacher especially (Einl. pp. 346 sqq.), and later from the 
rest of the champions of the Timothy hypothesis (with the ex- 
ception of Mayerhoff, vide supra, p. 32) and Schwanbeck (cf. also 
Reuss, § 211). According to this view, the jets sections would 
be fragments of a diary kept by one of Paul’s companions and 
lying before the author of the Acts, which fragments he incorpo- 
rated in his work with so little change, that in the term „gets he 
left them their subjective form. The assumption of so undi- 
gested an intercalation of the „eis sections in the Acts is, how- 
ever, open to the following objections : 

1 Accordingly from the prologue of the third Gospel, if it referred, among other 


things, to the Acts, we might rather draw the most telling argument against the 
identity of the author of the Acts and of the npeig sections. 


2 Respecting the arguments which may be drawn from xx. 4 and xxvii. 2 against 
the original unity of the nueic sections and the text of the Acts, cf. the commentary 
upon the passages in question. 
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(a) The affinity which exists between the „eis sections, not- 
withstanding all their dissimilarities, and the rest of the Acts. 
On this point, the remarks made above, on page 33, respecting 
the language of the seis sections have great weight. But still 
more decisive is the fact that this hypothesis is'compelled to 
pass by the method with which the weis sections have been 
, interwoven into the body of the Acts (vide infra), and to con- 
sider as quite accidental the peculiarities pointed out above, pp. 
34 sq., respecting the relation of the contents of the jpeis sec- 
tions to the intervening portions of the Acts. 

(6) Here, too, the way in which the author of the Acts has 
dealt with the form of his source is not to be explained. His 
conduct in this respect is at most only intelligible on the stand- 
point of Schleiermacher and Schwanbeck, to whom the Acts 
appears as a thoroughly spiritless compilation from older written 
sources; and it cannct fail to become more and more inconceiv- 
able the more closely we attempt to realize it, even from the 
standpoint of these commentators! At all events, there exists 
no trustworthy analogy for the Acts. For as such we cannot 
regard those cases in the historical books of the Old Testament _ 
in which the sporadic and unprepared-for appearance of the 
First Person is looked upon as a trace of older written sources,” 
because the author of the Acts, apart from the art which he 
otherwise displays, betrays already in his prologues (1 1 sq.; 
Luke 1. 1—4) a much more developed literary consciousness. 
The analogies also which have been produced? out of Apocryphal 
Gospels and medieval chroniclers, belong to much less culti- 


1 Of., for example, what Ulrich (St. u. Kr. 1837, pp. 371 sq.) adduces as Schleier- 
macher’s view, and what he himself (p. 372) proposes in its place. 


3 In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah (vide Ewald, Gesch, d. Volk. Isr. I. ai sqq., 
2nd ed.). Cf. also Tobit, ch. i.—iii. 


® Analogies from chroniclers have been produced by Schwanbeck, pp. 188 sqq. 
(which have been appealed to by De Wette, Einl. ind. N. T., § 115 a, Anm. e,—in 
spite of his better knowledge of the way the sources of the Acts have been employed, — 
and by Bleek, Einl. p. 329) ; and from Protev. Jac. C. 18, p. 240 Thilo. by Hilgen- 
feld, Krit. Unterss. über die Evv. Justius, &c. p. 154. 
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vated stages of literature than the Acts of the ni (cf. Zel- 
ler, p. 357 ; Lekebusch, pp. 137 sqq.). 

4. At all events, the memoir written by Paul's companion, 
whieh is betrayed by the “eis sections, must have been sub- 
jected by the author of the Acts to a free re-employment, assimi- 
lating its materials to the rest of his work, and subordinating 
them to his aims,—a process in which the retention of the „eis 
only admits of being explained by some special design. As this 
design, however, nothing more probable has been assigned than 
the purpose of the author to pass for one of Paul’s companions 
(Zeller, pp. 456 sq.; Baur, Paul, i. 16 sq.; Hilgenfeld, Evv. p. 225; 
Stap, Origines du Christianisme, pp. 205 sq., 2nd ed.).! In order, 
however, to arrive at a clearer picture of the way in which the 
author has dealt with his source, we must first make out at least 
a general representation of its original contents. From what has 
been hitherto said, it follows as a matter of course that the 
source appears only in fragments in the ypeis sections (cf. also 
Zeller, pp. 515 sq.), or that it cannot be reconstructed out of the 
Hpeis sections alone. The commencement of it is lost. For the 
assumption that this commencement coincides with what first 
appears of the original source in xvi. 10 of the Acts, is excluded 
by the way in which the source makes its entrance—cf. further 
also De Wette’s acute observation respecting the term ayußıBa- 
(ovres, xvi. 10, infra, against which Lekebusch, pp. 143 sq., only — 
urges objections of no weight—although the source probably did 


1 It is also possible that the author, in taking up the position of an eye-witness with 
regard to Paul, only intended to strengthen the credibility of his apologetic exposition 
and the impression intended to be produced by it. Such is the theory of Köstlin, Syn. . 
Evv. p. 293, whose arguments against Zeller’s view do not, however, stand their 
ground. Very plausible is, moreover, the objection that, if the author of the Acts had 
intended to identify himself with Paul’s companion who speaks in the nyeic sections, he 
would not have suppressed the important event when the latter became acquainted 
with Paul (p. 291). However, considering that we are entirely in ignorance of this 
event, such a conclusion is very uncertain, because it is very readily concejvable that 
the event in the original source was connected with circumstances completely disquali- 
fying it from appearing in the Acts. It is only an analogous reflection that protects 
Késtlin’s own view against the objection derived from the very limited use made of 
the character of eye-witness in the Acts. 
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not extend back to a time much earlier than that in question 
[xvi. 10]! At all events, the, source extended over a period of 
Pauls life embracing several years, and limited at least by xvi. 
10 and xxviii. 16; and in all probability it contained a very 
thorough description of Paul’s apostolic journeys by the hand 
of an associate. As regards the assumption in particular that it 
had been a mere itinerary, the more: general grounds in its 
favour disappear as soon as the ypets sections are acknowledged 
as mere fragments taken out of their original connection. But 
there are general grounds telling against this assumption, in so 
far as probably no record can be constructed which would give 
so exact an account respecting the route of Paul’s travels regis- 
tered in seis sections, ch. xvii—xxviii., and yet contain nothing 
in reference to the interruptions, some of them of several years’ 
duration, which occur in the journeys in question; and especially 
is it difficult to realize the object of such a record. But that the 
source cannot originally have been a mere itinerary, may also be 
directly demonstrated from the existing fragments, that is, from 
all the passages they contain which are more than this (xvi. 12; 
xx. 6—12 ; xxi. 4—6, 8—14; xxviii. 1—11, 14). In regard to 
these passages, it was no doubt above (p. 34) asserted, that they 
exhibit a surprising contrast to the usual style of the npeis sec- 
tions, which elsewhere is full of details; or that, as in xxi. 8, 
they betray a more direct connection with the narrative of the 
Acts than these sections themselves. The only question is, 
whether everything here, that is, the preponderatingly itinerary 
character of the seis sections, and the peculiarities of the pas- 


_ sages they contain that are not mere itinerary, is not to be ex- 


-” 


1 On this point, the considerations adduced below respecting the author’s employ- 
ment of the nueic source in the narrative of the second and third missionary journeys 
of Paul, at least permit the conjecture that he did not find the source,as yet available 
for the first journey. This already conflicts with the Lectio Apocrypha xi. 28 : 7» 
dé moAAN dyalXlaoıc. Tvvecroappévwy Oé nuwv dvacrag elc, x.7.d., a reading which 
is at all events too insufficiently attested by Cod. D and August. De Serm. Dom. ii. 57 
(though defended by Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. vi. 39, 3rd ed.), but which of course 
would, if true, establish an entirely different representation of the extent of the nueic 
source. See further, § 2 0. 
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plained very simply, as springing from one root,—the uniformity 
of plan with which the author of the Acts has made excerpts 
from his source and worked up his materials. This now is 
entirely the case in the following exposition of the method pur- 
sued by the author in dealing with his source. What strikes us 
as most surprising, on noticing more closely the distribution of 
the seis sections over the Acts, is the relationship or similarity 
of the situations in which the jets source on each occasion 
makes its appearance. It is clear, in the next place, that the 
author three times makes a characteristic use of this source, by 
re-producing in its language the three important events of (1) 
Paul’s first crossing over to Europe (xvi. 10—17) ; (2) the close 
of his third missionary journey, or his last return to Jerusalem 
(xx. 5—xxi. 18) ; and (3) his journey to Rome (xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16), 
whereby the appearance of the itinerary portion of the source is 
already explained. But this application itself of the source 
stands in a very intimate relation to the composition of the Acts, 
especially to the plan of the narrative. These relations, how- 
ever, can be pursued much more deeply, and they will explain 
not simply the adoption of the source, but also the excisions from 
it, and the modifications which the part adopted has undergone, 
as arising from the same aims on the part of the narrator. The 
first occasion on which the author employs the source is the 
pregnant moment when the Apostle crosses over to Europe, xvi. 
10 sqq., that is, precisely at the commencement of that part of 
Paul’s journey to which on this occasion the interest of the 
narrative is especially addressed However, he very soon breaks 
off, since for the theme of his narrative of Paul’s second mis- 
sionary journey (his activity as independent Apostle to the Gen- 


1 It is therefore quite correct that the expounders, combatted above, pp. 35 sqq., . 
attribute to the nyeic sections the design to characterize the importance of the circum- 
stances to which they belong. The great difference between the opinion here repre- 
sented and theirs only lies in the fact that the author of the Acts makes use for his 
object of another’s words, borrowed from a sketch lying before him, and that conse- 
quently an explanation is here first given of the fact, which must remain inexplicable 
for the commentators in question, that his thoughts are clothed in a form so far from 
being directly congruous with them. 
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tiles), in the way in which the theme has been dealt with in the 
Acts, the memoir of the associate of the Apostle was, we should 
say, eminently unsuited. The source is not employed again 
before the close of the third missionary journey, xx. 4, that is, 
upon the introduction of the principal circumstance on which 
the interest of the narrative now hinges.! But on this occasion 
it lies in the very nature of the event itself, that the author 
can abide much longer by the source (viz. till xxi 18), and hence 
also he now offers us far more abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing his peculiar method of procedure. In general it is here the 
author’s purpose to characterize this last journey of Paul, xx. 5— 
xxi. 18, as a farewell journey, and the two principal means he 
employs to this end are the adoption of the detailed description 
from the source, and the insertion of a speech (xx. 16—38). 
This interpolation is accordingly the principal modification which 
the author here introduces into the original text of the source, 
but it is far from being the only one. It is clear in the next 
place that the entire section, xx. 5—xxi. 18, is held together by 
the uniformity of its composition. Everything here is subser- 
vient to the purpose of telling the story of a farewell journey— 
to wit, the itinerary (xx. 5, 6, 13—15; xxi. 1—3, 7, 15, 16)—and 
likewise everything he has inserted, so far as, with the exception 
of xxi. 8, it entirely concerns farewell scenes, including the pas- 
sage xx. 7—12,—scenes which bring out the particular impor- 
tance of the journey of the Apostle as his last journey to Jeru- 
salem (xx. 16—38; xxi. 4, 10 sqq.). If, however, we attend 

1 Nothing is more doubtful than the so-called Macedonian standpoint of the Pauline 
memoir as regards the narratives in xvi. 18— xx. 3 (vide supra, p. 37), which, since 
Schneckenburger’s remarks, p. 43, has been almost universally accepted (and that even 
by Zeller too, p. 513). It is of course, at all events, no mere matter of accident that 
the second »jueic section recommences at the same place where the first breaks off. 
The only question is, whether this is to be explained as arising immediately out of the 
memoir, or as resulting from the way in which the memoir has been employed in the 
Acts. But, in the latter, in accordance with the composition of Paul’s journeys, his 
entry into Macedonia, xvi. 10, has a significance analogous to his departure from that 
country, xx. 3. It is on this ground principally that the explanation, above preferred, 


of the intermission of the memoir between xvi. 18 and xx. 3 is based. The correct 
view is also intimated by Weizsäcker. 
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more closely to the peculiarities of the narrative, and exclude the 
passage xx. 16—-38, which in substance is already known—then 
if, supposing the portions xx. 5—15; xxi. 1—14, which are 
mutually allied in form and referable to the written source, are 
taken out of the text of the Acts, we cannot with these materials 
construct any source in which we could explain the poverty of 
the narrative, xx. 7—-12; xxi 4—6, 8—14 (where a sojourn of 
Paul for several days in a place is in every case passed over in 
the briefest manner), occurring, as this scantiness would do, in 
immediate contact with the circumstantiality of the itinerary 
proper. But the general coherency of the narrative suggests the 
conjecture that the modifying hand of the author of the Acts 
has been exercised precisely upon these passages. According 
to the aim of the section, xx. 5—xxi. 18, which has been already 
stated, the interest of the author of the Acts and that of his 
source only coincided so far as the latter concerned Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem as such, but that their interest was not 
identical, so far as the source in connection with this journey 
reported also about other matters, and in particular about the 
lengthened stay of Paul in this or the other locality. However, 
this consideration would only explain the excisions which the 
author of the Acts had probably made in dealing with this por- 
tion of his source. But the passages quoted betray so close a 
connection with the special aims of the narrative of the Acts, 
that they have either been adopted simply on account of this 
connection (xx. 7—12), or have been interpolated straightway 
into the source (xxi. 4, 8, 10—14). After having employed an 
extract from the source to announce the arrival of Paul in Jeru- 
salem (xxi. 15, 16), he puts it aside, and then having, as seems 
probable in the transitional passage, verses 17, 18, arbitrarily 
given his own words the form of the npeis source, he proceeds to 
the narrative, xxi. 17—xxvi. 32, which entirely identifies itself 
with the peculiar tendencies of his work. In the passage xxvii. 
1, he again reaches a culminating point of his story, the journey 
of Paul to Rome, for the description of which the memoir of 
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Paul’s companion, after the use the author of the Acts had 
already made of it, naturally offered itself to him. This section, 
xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16, is regarded as the longest of those produced 
in the form of the source; and here again the author adopts the 
portions of his source belonging strictly to the account of the 
journey in the most complete and intact form (xxvü. 1—44; 
xxvill. 11—16). Yet even in the sketch of the sea voyage, 
xxvii. 1—44, he makes some small interpolations belonging to 
the peculiar connection of his own narrative ; but he modifies the 
account given in the source most materially in the passages where 
a break is described in the journey, and the lengthy sojourn of 
Paul in Malta (xxviii. 1—10) and in Puteoli (xxviii. 14) he in 
part strongly modifies, in part adapts in other ways to his special 
purposes; while in xxviii. 15 he has probably again imparted to 
his own words the form of the source. At the passage xxviil. 
16, the author. again entirely abandons the source, and thus, with 
the narrative xxviii. 17 sqq., which once more entirely belongs 
to the general connection of the book, he brings his work to a 
conclusion. | 

This exposition of the author’s procedure, ascribing to him no 
doubt a somewhat biassed method of employing the original 
sources, may be further supported by observations of a different 
nature. It is in the first place a surprising fact'that precisely 
those narratives which immediately follow the text of the nyeis 
sections, and in a measure interrupt it, also for internal reasons 
belong to the least trustworthy in the Pauline part of the Acts, 
and most pointedly betray their particular bias, or else are inter- 
woven with particular intricacy into the literary plan of the 
book. These are the narratives of the arrest and release of Paul 
and Silas in Philippi, xvi. 18—40; the notice in xx. 16, and 
the Milesian address, xx. 17 sqq.; the narratives of Paul’s vow 
of purification, xxi. 18 sqq., and of his meeting with the Roman 
Jews, xxviii. 17 sqq. These narratives appear likewise to con- 
tain the motive which determined the author in each instance to 
drop the text of the memoir he had before him. At least the 
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fact here pointed out will hardly admit of a simpler explanation 
than the need which, the author—after allowing the source, 
where it less directly subserved his aims, to speak to a certain 
length—felt of coming forward the more conspicuously in his 
own person, and perhaps also the need he felt of putting in the 
place of a narrative contained in the source, one of a directly 
opposite tendency (a conjecture which suggests itself very readily 
in the case of the passage xxi. 18—26). A far more important 
support is afforded to the view established above respecting the 
author’s method of dealing with his source, by the striking 
analogy which it presents to the author's attitude with regard to 
tradition respecting Paul in general. Even if we take the npeis 
sections exactly as they present themselves to us in the Acts, 
their contents are nevertheless limited almost exclusively to the 
itinerary of some of Paul’s journeys (vide supra, p. 33 saq.), 
and the additional matter they present, if we except xvi. 14 sq., 
xxi. 8 sq., and the prophetic admonitions, xxi. 4, 10 sqq., consist _ 
simply of miracles worked by Paul, xvi. 16 sq.; xx. 7-—-12; 
xxviil. 1—10. This limited interest on the part of the author 
of the Acts in the circumstantial memoir he had before him by 
one of Paul’s companions, is precisely a thing which explains 
itself’ Considering the attitude of the Acts with regard to Paul 
and Paulinism, such a memoir could not of course fail to contain . 
a number of things which were absolutely incapable of being 
utilized for this book, and it lies in the nature of the matter 
that of the contents of the memoir the itinerary was least likely 
to be subjected to critical excisions and modifications at the 
hands of the author of the Acts, and that it was best adapted 
for adoption, and, on the other hand, that those parts of the 
memoir are reproduced least completely and directly which 
dwelt on Paul’s apostolic work as such. But if the author of 
the Acts has addressed himself to that portion of the contents 
of his source which from his point of view was least compro- 
mising—we mean the itinerary (as indeed, likewise character- 
istically for him, he has done prevailingly so far as concerns the 
| E 
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sea voyages of Paul, vide supra, pp. 34, 35) and the chronological 
framework—or if he has chosen what was most interesting, that 
is, the stories of marvels, it is at once self-evident how close a 
relation such a mode of using the source bears to the narrative 
in the Acts with regard to Paul generally, in which indeed the 
itinerary of Paul’s journeys, at least so far as concerns the por- 
tion of the book from xiii. 1—xxi. 16, likewise forms the solid 
skeleton of the narrative (cf. supra, p. 26); and as to the other 
points, that which alone interests the author in the true Paul is 
his miracles, while whatever else is told of the Apostle is at 
any rate without any analogy in the fragments of the Pauline 
memoir communicated by the author, and, indeed, according to 
the entire representation here presupposed of the relation of the 
memoir and of the Acts to Paul, cannot have any such analogy 
at all in the fragments in question. With this view of the con- 
tents of the memoir and their employment in the Acts, all the 
facts collected above under § 1, pp. 33 sq., will probably be 
most simply explained,’ and the only further question that can 
arise is whether the independent parallel portions of the Acts, 
xvi. 18—xx. 4; xx. 16—38; xxi. 17—xxvi. 32; xxviii. 17—31, 
have anything at all to do with the memoir. As regards the 
far greater part of these sections, we have at any rate no cause 
for tracing it back to the employment of the memoir, since this 
portion is far too closely and characteristically bound up with 

1 The facts noted on the same page in regard to the style of the nueig sections do 
not impede this view, because on those facts in general nothing decisive can in any case 
be here established. It still no doubt remains worthy of attention, that within the 
nueic sections it is the passages which by their contents are open to the suspicion of 
having been added by the author to the Acts, that also show the greatest relationship 
with the style of the entire book (Zeller, p. 515). The style, however, would not in 
any case suffice to justify the separation of the npetc sections from the Acts. On the 
other hand, the fact of the affinity between the nyucic¢ sections and the Acts in point of 
language is not decisive of their original. connection, since the degree to which the 
author assimilated the source to his own style is incapable of being determined, and 
there is nothing to forbid our supposing that he carried this process of assimilation to 
any extent we please, short of the term mic, which he intentionally retained (in 
opposition to the references quoted by Klostermann). It is on altogether unsafe 


ground that the argument is based which Schneckenburger (p. 20) derives from the 
character of the »efc sections, as being written in a good Greek style. 
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the proper narrative of the author of the Acts, while, on the 
other hand, it has no points of connection with the seis sections. 
(Most evident is this precisely in the case of the most circum- 
stantial of these sections, xxi. 17—xxvyi 32.) It is only in the 
case of touches of detail, such as the notice, xix. 22; the names, 
xviL 5; xx.4; the assignments of dates, xviii. 11; xix. 8, 10; 
the transitional passage, xxi. 17 sqq.; and the precise details, 
xxiü. 16 sq.; xxiv. 27; xxviii. 30, that we may at any rate con- 
jecture the author to have borrowed them from the memoir. 
Cf. also Zeller, p. 523. Perhaps also the memoir has at least 
suggested the narrative xxi. 17—26.1 

5. Of subordinate interest, yet for the most part placed falsely 
in the foreground (vide particularly Schneckenburger, p. 151), is 
the question, which can only be answered conjecturally, as to the 
name and person of the author of the source from which the 
pets sections were derived. The view that it was a work of 
Luke’s, possesses over all other hypotheses proposed on the sub- 
ject the decisive advantage of enjoying a support in tradition, in 
so far as it affords a very probable explanation of the way in 
which the third Gospel and the Acts were put down to Luke’s 
account, whether the author of the Gospel and the Acts was in- 
ferred from the author of the memoir (Gfrör. h. Sage, ii. 245 sq. ; 
Köstl. p. 291), or, what appears the more correct (vide supra, 


1 In these considerations we have already virtually rebutted the assumption, men- 
tioned above on p. 36, of the 2met¢ sections being derived from a diary written by 
the author of the Acts. This assumption cannot succeed in giving any explanation of 
the circumstance that the excerpts from a diary by that writer, which must be taken 
to have extended over a number of years, refer almost exclusively to the routes of 
journeys ; and the assumption likewise fails by reason of the difference observable 
within the nueic sections themselves, in the character of the narrative (as manifested, 
for example, especially in xxviii, 1—10 as compared with xxvii. 1—44; xxviii. 11— 
15). We have likewise in the text passed over the hypothesis which in itself is still 
possible, and which assumes the identity of the origin of the nueic sections and of 
the rest of the text of the Acts, but regards the nyeic sections as a falsification by the 
author of the Acts, because in Schrader, Paul, v. 549, 556, 570, and Bruno Bauer, die 
Apostelgesch. pp. 131 sq., this hypothesis only appears in the form of a fancy left 
without demonstration, and because it could not be made to harmonize with the facts 
of the problem, collected above on pp. 33, 34, at any rate except in the most artificial 
manner. 
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p: 43), that the author of the Gospel and the Acts wanted to 
pass for Luke (Zeller, pp. 459 sq. 516). Against this view there 


is an argument, worthy indeed of notice but very unsafe, that 


nowhere, not even in the four principal Pauline Epistles in par- 
ticular, is Luke mentioned! as a companion of Paul in the time 
preceding his imprisonment. In this point alone is the Zuke 
hypothesis at a disadvantage as compared with the conjecture 
that the author of the nueis source was Titus (Horst, Essai 
sur les sources de la deuxiéme partie des Actes des Apötres: 
Strasburg, 1849; Krenkel, Paul der Ap. der Heiden: Leipzig, 
1869, pp. 214 sq.), whose association with Paul,.at least for the 
time, covered by xvi. 10—xx. 4, is also otherwise well attested 
(Ep. to the Gal. and Epp. to the Cor.). In other respects, how- 
ever, there is in favour of this hypothesis only the general fact 
of its possibility,—a possibility which is not excluded by the 
Acts in so far that Titus is not mentioned therein, while in tra- 
dition this hypothesis possesses no foundation, or,.if any, only 


‘an uncertain one:? Entirely without foundation in tradition, and 


1 Here we may hold entirely aloof from the contest against the Luke hypothesis in 
its traditional form, in which it rests on the supposition of the identity of the author 
of the Acts and of the nueig sections, and in which it is no doubt for the most part 
exclusively combatted (vide, for example, Schwanbeck, pp. 125 sqq., who (p. 152) only 
touches very cursorily on Gfrérer’s view). The argument which the opponents of the 
Luke hypothesis usually draw from the silence observed in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians with regard to Luke (Schwanbeck, p. 131; Bleek, Einl. p. 330), is at all events 
removed by the remarks (p. 46 supra) respecting the alleged Macedonian standpoint 
of the memoir with regard to xvi. 8—xx. 3. Of. further, ZeWer, pp. 454 aq. 

2 When, in support of his hypothesis, Krenkel appeals to the Cretan address of the 
spurious Epistle to Titus (Tit. i. 5), the arguments on which he bases his opinion are 
very questionable, considering the doubtfulness of the usual assumption that the first 
person plural in xxvii. 1, 2, exclusively denotes Paul and the narrafor (vide, on the 
other hand, xx: 13). Moreover, taking Krenkel’s assumption respecting the author 
of the nueic source as granted, the author of the Epistle to Titus, with his supposition 


that Titus had remained behind in Crete, would at all events contradict the tradition. 


respecting that source. The remaining quotations adduced by Krenkel from the 
Pastoral Epistles in favour of his hypothesis, are themselves based on extremely pro- 
blematical assumptions as to a partial genuineness of these Epistles. The question 
should rather be, whether, assuming the silence of the Acts with regard to Titus to be 
intentional,—as Horst at least recognizes it to be, p. 18,—such an employment of the 
source, as we find made in the netic sections of the Acts, renders the theory at- 
tributing the authorship of the source to none other than Titus himself, very pro- 
bable. 
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encumbered with difficulties besides, is the assumption, other- 
wise sharing the advantage of the 7itus hypothesis, that Timothy 
was the author of the memoir. The principal interest of this 
hypothesis, which has found acceptance through Schleierma- 
cher’s lectures on the Acts (cf. his Einl. p. 354), is attached to 
its original fundamental conception of the difference which the 
npeis sections present between the author of the Acts and the 
author of the source? Under all the circumstances, however, 
this hypothesis cannot escape attributing to the author of the 
Acts at the passage, xx. 4, 5, a procedure of, to say the least, a 
very artificial character ; and, at least so far as concerns that 
solution of the problem of the yueis sections which explains the 
retention of the jis as being intentional, it must be regarded as 
quite improbable that the author of the Acts has again named 
in his work, and thereby distinguished from himself, the person 
whose character he has in the “eis sections himself assumed 
(cf. Zeller, p. 458)? Of all these hypotheses, however, the most 
groundless is that attributing the authorship of the Pauline 
memoir to Silas. If we separate this assumption from the con- 
nection which it has, in Schwanbeck’s case, in conjunction with 
his wholly untenable views respecting the composition of the 
Acts in general, then there is an absence of every ground of 
suspicion of it in the text of the jets sections and of the Acts 
generally (against it, cf. Zeller, pp. 453 sqq.; Lekebusch, pp. 168 
sqq.; Oertel, pp. 15 sqq., and others); and even without Silas 

1 For its champions see De Wette (supra, p. 32), to whom has been recently added 
Beyschlag. 

3 When, therefore, Schneckenburger (p. 17) speaks of a ‘‘Timothy crotchet,” the 
expression is perfectly correct, at least as regards that form which the Timothy 
hypothesis takes in the hands of Mayerhoff. Against his views see, besides De Wette, 
supra, p. 32, Schwanbeck, pp. 164 sqq., and Strauss, Charakterist. u. Krit. pp. 286 
sqq. Here, against this hypothesis, the passage xx. 4, 5, is quite decisive. 

3 What further is adduced against the Timothy hypothesis by its opponents (Zell. 
pp. 453 sqq.; Lekeb. pp. 140 sqq.; Oert. pp. 8 sqq. &c.), adds nothing impor- 
tant to the proof against it; and in particular the appeal to the Macedonian stand- 


point of the source for the period covered by xvi. 18—xx. 4 (which also occurs in 
Zeller, p. 459), must here again be rejected. Cf. supra, p. 46. 
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being taken as the author of the entire book of the Acts (Hen- 
nel, Unterss. über den Ursprung des Christenthums, p. 104, der 
deutsch. Ausg. ; where, moreover, Luke is identified with Silva- 
nus; against which see Schneckenburger, p. 38), there is, in par- 
ticular, the fact against it of the omission of the jets in the nar- 
rative, xvi. 18 sqq. (Bleek, Einl. p. 331). 


2b—b). OTHER SOURCES OF THE BOOK. 


Cf. Zeller, pp. 489 sqq. (where older attempts are met); Leke- 
busch, pp. 402 sqq.; Hwald, pp. 36 sqq. Of traces of a written 
_ source in the text of the Acts, the only certain direct example, 
consisting as it does in the form of the narrative, is found in the 
jets sections; nor can the references to the contrary, made by 
De Wette in particular, be maintained. Starting from the 
general probability, recognized (though only for the first part of 
the Acts) by Schneckenburger also, p. 156, that the author did 
use written sources, De Wette adduced the following considera- 
tions as testimony in favour of such use: 

(1) “The interpolated letters, xv. 23—29; xxiii. 26—30.” But 
against the authenticity of the latter we have spoken elsewhere ; 
and as regards the former, its authenticity stands or falls with 
the historical possibility of the narrative, xv. 1—33, and that 
a doubt might arise from xv. 29 was acknowledged here by 
De Wette himself. | 

(2) The speeches in the Acts. De Wette himself was not alto- 
gether unaware of the extreme questionability of this point. His 
words were: “Against the complete verbal accuracy of the 
speeches of the Apostles and other persons, many things no 
doubt tell; for example—(a) The improbability that they were 
taken down or noted immediately after their delivery by hearers. 
(6) Frequent incongruities not only in their contents (i. 18 sq. 
22; v. 36; x. 28, 37; xiii. 39; xvii. 31; xx. 25; xxvi. 20), but 
also in expression (xviii. 6; xx. 26, 27). (c) Thoughts and turns 
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which recur in the speeches of different persons (ii. 25 sqq., cf. 
xiii. 34; ii 39, iii, 35 sq,, ef. xiii. 26; iii. 18, cf. xiii. 27; ii. 17 
sqq., cf. xvii. 30; v. 20, cf. xiii. 26; x. 40, cf. xvii, 31; 1 8, 22; 

ii. 32; 11.15; v. 32; x. 39, 41, cf. xiii 31; i 10,16; ii. 14, 92; 
iii, 12; v. 35; vii 2; xiii 16, 26; xvii. 22; xxii. 1). (d) The 
author’s peculiarities of expression which run through all the 
speeches (Mayerh. pp. 225 sqq.). Since, however, not only indi- 
vidual thoughts (xx. 33 sqq.), but partly also the course and 
scheme (vil. 2 sqq.; xvii. 22 sqq.), are peculiar and adapted to 
the persons and circumstances, and since the simple unsophisti- 
cated narrator cannot be supposed to have possessed the high 
degree of historic art which would be involved in the indepen- 
dent composition of such speeches (Hichhorn, Einl ii. 38 sq.), 
he must at least have employed written materials.” But the art 
which De Wette scruples to ascribe to the author, most clearly 
discloses itself precisely in the speeches which are put in the 
mouth of the principal personages in the Acts, and that too, 
even if for other reasons we had to regard the author of the book 
as a “simple unsophisticated narrator.” But in substance, Eich- 
horn has at all events already decided the question respecting 
these speeches : 

(a) They give prominence to the characteristic culminating 
points of the narrative, and in this respect they are spread over 
the narrative in the most artistic manner (see the DOOR, supra, 
p. 10), 

(b) They are in part inseparably bound up with the historical 
tradition of the Acts,—this being the case not simply with x1. 
1—18 (a mere excerpt from ch. x.), but also with xv. 7, and par- 
ticularly with ch. xxii. xxiv. and xxvi. 

(c) Even the speeches (ch. vil 17, 20) marked by De Wette 
as conspicuous in the Acts for their peculiarity, serve rather to 
characterize the situations to which they belong, in a manner 
not indeed historical, but characteristically enough for the Acts 
(the only exception being perhaps in the case of the polemic 
against the building of the Temple, vii. 47 sqq.), and are most 
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intimately bound up with the drift and scheme of the book.! 
With so much the more weight do the considerations against the 
genuineness of the apostolic speeches, adduced by De Wette him- 
self, and which admit of being considerably strengthened, now 
fall into the scale (cf. also Zeller, pp. 496 sqq.). The.most re- 
cent attempt, too, in the way of apology in regard to the speeches 
of the Acts abandons the defence of the authenticity of all,? and 
confines itself to that of the Petrine addresses, that in xi 1—18 
excepted (Weiss, petr. Lehrbeg. 1855 passim, and Lehrb. der 
Bibl. Theol., Berlin, 1868, pp. 117 sqq.). The original character 
claimed for the latter is based on their peculiarity of language 
and their affinity to the first Epistle of Peter. The proof, how- 
ever, is quite illusory, since Weiss himself is unable entirely to 
deny the Lucan character of the language even of the speeches 
of Peter, and since their partial peculiarity in point of their 
vocabulary is completely explained by the peculiarity of their 
contents, while their alleged affinity to the first Petrine Epistle 
is so superficial, that, granting the genuineness of that Epistle, it 
cannot fail here to excite the strongest prejudice.® To the doc- 


1 The literary art bestowed on the speeches in the Acts is also especially evidenced 
in the minor touches with which the author is able to furnish them for the purpose of 
characterizing them. Cf. the number stated in xi. 12; the formula of quotation, xiii. 
33; the familiar Zvuswv, xv. 14; the character given to the speech of the orator, 
xxiv. 3 sqq.; the different language of the speeches, ch. xxii. and xxvi.; and in general 
the high degree of purpose displayed in the arrangement of the speeches, ch. vii., 
xxii., xxiv., xxvi., and particularly in the speech at Athens, ch. xvii. 

3 Such a defence of all the speeches is naturally excluded, at least by v. 34—39 ; 
xi. 1—18; xix. 35—41, and it is self-evident also that there are no general grounds 
against,the invention of speeches in a writing which makes so artistic a use of free 
forms of narration as the Acts, e. g. xxili. 18 sqq.; xxv. 14 sqq. 

8 What the spirit of Weiss’s publication is, let a few samples show. Among the 
Petrine speeches he classifies even i. 24, 2; iv. 24—30; and v. 29-32 ; and even 
in the case of such small speeches as vi. 2—4; xii. 11, this writer does not hesitate to 
decide respecting their authenticity (vide p. 83). Again, idıog, i. 25, is alleged to be 
used as an expression of Peter's on account of 1 Pet. iii. 1—5; yvworöv yiyveo@at or 
eivaı does not occur in Luke’s Gospel at all, but is found nine times in the Acts—the 
first three times in Petrine speeches. And so Luke will no doubt ‘‘ have adopted it 
from his source ” (p. 76). Six times Peter calls himself and the Apostles witnesses 
(uaprvpec) of the facts of the life of Jesus The Apostle will probably have adopted 
this mode of expression from the charge of Jesus, i: 8; Luke xxiv. 48; and Luke will 
have transferred the Petrine expression to Paul (Acts xxii. 15 ; xxvi. 16) in order to 
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trinal discourses of Peter in the Acts (ii. 14 sqq.; iii. 12 sqq.), 
we may im a certain sense grant that they faithfully represent 
the primitive preaching of the Messiah by the Apostles, and that 
so far they possess a certain originality (vide Holsten, Zum 
Evangel. des Paul. u. des Petr. pp. 147 sq.). But the matter is 
explained very simply from the fact that these speeches are but 
very indirectly connected with the special aims of the Acts as 
regards their principal contents. They are said to be samples of 
the oldest apostolic-preaching among the Jews; and, according 
to what has been laid down above respecting the aim and ten- 
dency of the Acts, there would be no obstacle to the Acts on the 
whole reproducing this preaching in the form in which, accord- 


ing to other traces, we may conjecture it to have been really . 


put him on a level with the Twelve Apostles; while paprug, xxii. 20, is manifestly 
used already to denote martyrs. This house of cards is crowned by the assertion that 
this style of expression in the Petrine speeches strikingly agrees with the udprvc rwv 
rov Xptorov radnpdrwy, 1 Pet. v. i.,—while it is at least equally surprising that, in 
the Acts, the Apostles are never spoken of as witnesses of the sufferings, but always of 
the facts, of Christ’s life in general, or of his resurrection in particular. The ‘‘counter 
test” likewise, which Weiss is skilful enough to extract in favour of his results from 
the speech, xi. 1—18, discloses a strange capacity for twisting an interpretation. To 
be sure, this speech is said to have been written by Luke, but it is said on that ac- 
count to be entirely in his style, and without any trace of the ‘‘ Petrinisms” found in 
the other speeches of Peter (p. 83). But, even if we completely grant this, how is it 
possible to escape seeing the palpable fallacy which must follow from this direct com- 
parison of the language of a narrative speech with doctrinal discourses which by reason 
of their contents cannot but have less in common with the rest of the text! Whoever 
considers the facts here without prejudice, will rather find it very natural that the 
first narrative speech of Peter occurring in the Acts, exhibits the style of the book 
without the slightest ambiguity, and from this manifest case he will acquire a clue 
whereby to judge the other speeches whose inferior clearness is due to the subject 
itself. But the entire argument is directly traversed by Weiss when he assumes an 
Aramaic original for the Petrine speechts. This point the older apologetic interpreters 
in their naivete sometimes forgot (for example, Seyler), but with the more recent 
writers of this class it has become a postulate. It is of course incapable of being 
proved. For the fact that all the speeches in the Acts were originally written in Greek, 
follows, particularly in the case of the Petrine speeches, from their relation to the Sep- 
tuagint ; and the traces which some have been persuaded they have discovered of their 
primitive Aramaic form are founded on error (vide infra, pp. 59 sq.). Still, granting 
that this were otherwise, yet it is certainly pardonable if we look with some mistrust 
on the tortuous nature of the proof which, by help of the Greek Epistle, professes to 
recognize Peter's style of expression in speeches which in their Greek form are said 
not to be by Peter at all. 
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carried on, and in which it continued to exercise its influence 
till the time of Justin, namely, as written proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. Nothing at all can be proved for the Petrine 
speeches by their Christology, for that is not peculiar to them 
(cf. xiii. 27 sqq.; xvii. 31), while it is shown generally by the 
Pauline speech (xiii. 16 sqq.) in particular that nothing is further 
from the purpose of the Acts itself than a design to represent 
the speeches in ch. ii. and iii. as of a specifically Petrine (or 
primitive apostolic) character. The relation of these speeches to 
the rapovoia also is an argument against their originality. Add 
to this that these Petrine speeches, too, by no means entirely 
lack more special references to the peculiar historical narrative 
of the Acts. Such-references, on the contrary, appear in their 
Anti-Judaism (cf. ii. 23) and in the universalistic announcements 
in ii. 39; iii. 26 sqq.—passages which would be decisive as to the 
literary origin of the Petrine speeches only in case their tradi- 
tion in a written form, antecedent to the Acts, were otherwise 
established, which, however, is by no means the case.! 

Further, De Wette adduced: (3) Traces of different accounts. 
(a) “Ch. xiii. xiv. appear to be derived from a memoir of the 
author’s own; xix. 16 refers to something omitted in the source ; 
xxi. 10 does not appear to‘presuppose xi. 28, vide Com. on xxi. 
8” However, the assumption of a special written source, sup- 
posed to be preserved in ch. xiii. xiv., has been disproved in the 
commentary on those chapters, and in regard to the question, 
what elements of this narrative may be referred to earlier written 
notices, see further, infra, p. 62. The passage, xix. 16, would 
not in any case require us to suppose too unusual an employment 
of the source to permit us to draw a safe conclusion. And as re- 

1 The most recent defences of the authenticity of even the Pauline speeches in the 
Acts,—defences in which, however, the form of those speeches is for the most part 
given up,—as, for example, in Lekebusch, pp. 332 sqq.; Lechler, pp. 140 sqq. ; 
Oertel, pp. 69 sqq.; Trip, pp. 189 sqq., and others, do not, after what has been 
already said, and after the preliminary remarks on these speeches, require any farther 
refutation. In substance their authenticity is abandoned in Oort. Specim. Theol. quo 


inquiritur in orationum qua in Act, App. Paulo tribuuntur, indolem Paulinam ; 
Lugd. Bat. 1862. 
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gards xxi 10, see also our Commentary.! (6) “From the fact 
that in the first part of the Acts the history of Peter is specially | 
prominent, and something is told of him in ch xii which does 
not clearly fit in with the pragmatical connection, Ziegler and 
Heinr. Bleek (Einl pp. 335 sq.) have inferred the employment 
of a connected history of this Apostle ; and the probability re- 
mains in favour of this conjecture in spite of the adverse remarks 
of Schneckenburger, pp. 157 sq., that ‘the prominent appear- 
ance of Peter is founded partly in history itself and partly in the 
plan of Luke; even ch. xii. fits in with this plan (vide the note); 
special history of individual Apostles, like Peter, are inconceiv- 
able in the apostolic age, because his activity was not isolated 
from that of the rest of the Apostles; not till later, when party 
aims were to be attained by it, could such a writing be thought 
of’(?)” But the possibility of a Petrine document lying at 
the foundation of the first part of the Acts must at all events be 
established in a different way from that in which De Wette pro- 
poses (vide infra), and it is correct, as Schneckenburger remarks, 
that not a single Petrine narrative in the Acts is so foreign to 
the connection of the book that it could only be explained by 
the influence of an extrinsic source (vide supra, p. 24). (c) “At 
all events, considering the uniformity in other respects of the 
style of writing and choice of words, peculiarities .of language 
are observable which are to be regarded as remnants and traces 
of the sources employed. As for instance: 

(a) “The Hebraic colouring of the style in the first part.” 
However, the careful investigations of Mayerhoff, loc. cit., Zel- 


1 Against the traces of a source which some writers thought they had discovered in 
i. 13 and xiii. 9, cf. Com. on these passages. Such traces have been pursued with 
particular ardour by Bleek (vide especially Einl. pp. 327 sqq.), but such points as we 
have not noticed above refute themselves. The differences in the parallel narratives, 
ix. 1—19 ; xxii., 6—21 ; xxvi. 10—18, have also been held to betray various sources 
(vide, in opposition to these views, the Com.). Ewald, p. 37, and Meyer, on viii. 4, 
are led, by the resumption at xi. 19 of the subject mentioned at viii. 4, to attribute 
the intervening portion to another source,—a theory which is disposed of by the cor- 
rect view of the composition of this section (cf. further xvi. 4); xix. 33 is surprising 
(xvii. 5 even being different). However, this passage, too, only permits the inference 
of a written source in a very doubtful manner. 
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ler, pp. 498 sqq., and Lekebusch, pp. 37 sqq., 402 sqq., have 
demonstrated the unity of the Acts in point of style in all its 
parts, and established that in this direction generally the dis- 
covery of any supposed sources of the Acts is without any pros- 
pect of success. The essential uniformity, especially of the 
language employed in the first and second parts of the Acts, is 
established, and the point here in question at any rate (as 
De Wette, Einl. in das N. T., § 115 c, Note d, acknowledged) is 
merely a relative difference, for the explanation of which the 
peculiar contents of the first part of the Acts a a suffice 
(Lekebusch, p. 104). 

(8) “ Probable errors in translation, ii. 24, 33; v. 31.” These, 
which were first asserted by Bleek, and which have recently 
been increased by Weiss, by the addition of iii 26; v. 20; viii. 
21, and x. 36 sq., have all been refuted in the commentary on 
the respective passages: — 

(y) “ais deov, used of Jesus in ili. 13, 26 ; iv. 27, 30, and used 
of David in iv. 25; Sa ordparos Aavid, rav mpobnrov, in 1. 16; 
iii. 18, 21; iv. 25; of toi ’Iop., v. 21; n yepovoia, ib.; 6 iepeis, 
v. 24; Patel xiii. 23; apd mpoowrov, Xili. 24; Tupedy, instead of 
Ziuwv, XV. 14; 4 ööös, used of the Christian religion, ix. 2; xix. 9, 
23; xxiv. 22; diadéyerOar, xvil. 2, 17; xvii. 4,19; xix. 8, sq.; 
xx. 7, 9; xxiv. 12, 25; éri, of duration of time, not only in x. 16, 
xi. 10 (éri rpis), but also in xiii, 31; xvi. 18; xvii. 2; xviii. 20; 
xix. 8, 10, 34; xx. 9,11; xxiv. 4; xxvii. 26; xxviii. 6 (Bleek).” 
In regard, however, to these expressions, the objections against 
them are, that in some cases they are spread over too various 
‘parts of the Acts for us to regard them as characteristic traces of 
a source—for example, 77 68s, Siadéyeo Oa, and &ri, of duration. In 
some cases again they are rather to be ascribed to the literary 
art of the author of the Acts (Supedv, xv. 14, vide Zeller, p. 519, 
and supra, p. 56), while in other cases they can also be pointed 
out in other parts of Luke’s writings, e.g. zais used of Israel and 
David, Luke i. 54, 69 [cf. also for the addition of äyıos, Luke iv. 
34, and the passage from the Psalms, Acts ii. 27 and xiii. 35]; 
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$ıä oröparos, Luke i. 70 ; Acts xv. 7; and orbuih, Luke i. 64; Acts 
vii. 35; x. 34; xvill. 14; xxii, 14. And such expressions are 
found in passages which, in other respects at least, too clearly 
bear the stamp of Luke’s own style (cf. Zeller, p. 505). With 
what may possibly remain after these deductions, no one will 
attempt to prove anything. Finally, De Wette considered the 
supposition of written sources for the Acts to have been favoured 
(8) “by the hints of the author’s in the preface to the first part 
of his work, and his method of procedure in writing it ;” but, in 
opposition to this view, De Wette himself referred to Credner, 
Einl. ins. N. T., § 107. His opinion, moreover, is refuted by the 
exclusive reference of the prologue, Luke i. 1—4, to the Gospel 
(vide supra, p. 6). Accordingly we might rather conclude from 
the difference of the prologue to the Acts (i. 1 sq.) that, in the 
case of this second book, the author was differently situated 
with regard to sources.! | 

By the above considerations it is by no means absolutely dis- 
puted that the author of the Acts may have employed written 
sources in those parts of his book which are not covered by the 
nets source. Indeed, the probability of such having been the 
case is the greater, the later we assume the Acts to have been 
written (cf. § 3). But it results from all that has hitherto been 
said in § 2a and § 28, that any sources employed in writing the 
Acts have been handled with such freedom, that they can only 
be arrived at by means of the contents of the several narratives, 
in accordance with the canon laid down by Zeller, p. 500, 
namely, that “the more visibly a speech or narrative exhibits 
the peculiar standpoint of our author and serves the peculiar 
purpose of his treatise, and the less the probability at the same 

1 Schneckenburger (p. 161) fancied that the account in the Acts respecting the 
primitive Church might be based upon information that Luke had gathered in Cxsarea 
through Philip and his family (xxi. 8 sq.). Against this notion, which is on no con- 
dition tenable, though adopted in the main by Lekebusch (p. 413), De Wette ob- 
jected that ‘‘even if this man (Philip), like his prophetic daughters, might have viewed 
the earlier history of the Church in a prophetic fantastic light, yet it could hardly be 


expected that he would have N his own experiences in the form in which 
they are given in viii. 39.” —~ 
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- time of its having been handed down in a historically faithful 
form, so much the more is there in favour of the assumption 
that it originates with our author; and, on the other hand, the 
less it admits of being explained from the points of view just 
mentioned, the more are we compelled to have recourse to other 
sources.” Owing to the nature of the question, only rough 
general results are to be arrived at in this way. The critical 
remarks in the Commentary on the several narratives may, how- 
ever, be here collected and reduced to the following general 
assumptions, which in substance agree with Zeller’s exposition 
(pp. 500 sqq.). The dependence of the Acts on older tradition— 
perhaps on an older description—is probably greatest in the 
Petrine narratives (ch. iv. ; ix. 31—xi. 18 ; xii, 1—33), because 
the latter are most directly nelated to the leading aim of the 
book, and in the connection of the Acts least admit of being 
explained by free invention. More especially would the narra- 
tives of miracles seem to belong to these portions of the Petrine 
legend which apparently must form the preliminary condition 
to the peculiar parallelism between Peter and Paul that runs 
through the narrative of the Acts (cf. Zeller, pp. 507 sq.). In 
these narratives, however, there are not wanting portions which 
are too directly bound up with the connection of the Acts to 
allow any escape from the necessity of placing them prepon- 
deratingly, in accordance with the canon before mentioned, to 
the account of the author of the Acts. (This is the case to the 
greatest extent with the Cornelius episode, x. 1—xi. 18.) Any 
more definite view with regard to the source probably lying at 
the foundation of the passages quoted does not, however, admit 
of being established. That such a source was specially devoted 
to the person of the Apostle Peter is very possible, but for 
asserting it as a fact we have no warrant ; and especially must 
we leave the question undecided whether this source was the 
Judaistic knpvypa Ilerpov (Volkmar, Rel. Jesu, p. 282). Nay, 
this may even be doubted at least in so far as the contents of 
that work, according to the glimpse we still have of it in Clem. 
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Recogn. 1. 22, 40 sqq., are wanting in more special points of con- 
tact with the narrative of the Acts (Zeller, p. 509). Nor is it 
possible to decide the question how much of the episode of the 
Hellenistg (vi. 1—8, 40 ; xi. 19—26) may perhaps have belonged 
to the same source as the Petrine narratives, or to another. In 
general we can assert no more than that this entire episode 
stands far less in need of the assumption of an earlier tradition 
in order to explain it, because it is much more closely and inti- 
mately connected with the aim of the Acts. The safest assump- 
tion is that viii. 9—24 was supported by a given and tolerably 
well-developed tradition. A most complete explanation, how- 
ever, is afforded by the very context of the Acts itself in regard 
to everything which in the first part directly refers to Paul, vii. 
58 sq.; vill. 1,3; ix. 1—30; xi. 22—30; xii 25; and here at 
any rate, as can be shown from other sources, the author has 
made a very free use of his prerogative with respect to tradition. 
To this freedom he adheres also in the second or exclusively 
Pauline portion of his book, and in the first place in ch. xiii. 
and xiv., in which, speaking generally, only the itinerary of 
Paul’s journey requires the support of earlier tradition to explain 
it. And, indeed, taking as granted the view set forth in § 3 
respecting the time when the Acts was written, such a tradition 
must at least have come to the author’s knowledge, probably 
already in some written form? Ch. xv. belongs at all events to 
the most independent fictions of the Acts. The rest of the 
narrative, except the nueis sections, gives no occasion for con- 
jecturing a written source. The peculiar application of the 
source forming the basis of these sections has been set forth 
above (pp. 43 sqq.). According to that account, it probably 


1 The way in which Ewald, pp. 36 sqq., refers the different groups of narratives in 
the first part of the Acts to different sources in each case is perfectly arbitrary. 

2 Notwithstanding what was assumed above (p. 43) respecting the beginning of the 
npesic source, it might be regarded as already the basis for the journeys in ch. xiil. 
and xiv., since it is possible that that source, perhaps by way of introduction, gave a 
sketch of the Pauline journeys of the period previous to the reporter's taking part in 
them: ; 
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covers also the details —resting, as may be conjectured, upon ex- 
trinsic sources—of the narrative, ch. xvi—xxviii. (For the par- 
ticulars, vide supra, p. 50). At least, according to the view 
stated above respecting the compass of this source, there is no 
reason, with Zeller (pp. 520 sq.), to look about any further after 
another source for the second and third missionary journeys of 
Paul 


3.—TRUSTWORTHINESS ; TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING; PERSON 
OF THE AUTHOR. : 


A historical book which, like the Acts, subjects its materials 
to so artificial and arbitrary an arrangement (vide § 1a), which 
so strongly modifies them in the direction of its particular aims 
(§ 1b), and which has likewise handled its sources with so much 
freedom (§ 2a and b), is in general untrustworthy, and has to 
prove its trustworthiness for each special case. Now De Wette 
did not indeed defend the complete historical trustworthiness of 
‚the Acts, but he nevertheless thought himself bound to charge 
Baur and Schrader with having “cast unwarrantable suspicion ” 
on it, and Baur in particular with having represented the his- 
torical contents of the Acts “as consisting for the most part of 
free fiction.” It 1s, according to De Wette, the second part of 
the Acts which bears “the stamp of history to the largest ex- 


-1 The question as to the relation in which the author of the Acts stands to the 
Pauline Epistles does not in strictness belong here, and dealing with it in connection 
with the question as to the sources of the Acts (as is the case with Zeller, p. 519), 
even conceals the characteristic fact that the Pauline Epistles, so far as it is still pos- 
sible to make out, do not belong to the sources of the Acts. No doubt the auther 
knew at all events the genuine Epistles of Paul still extant. This is self-evident in 
the case of a writer whose work betrays an interest, so intense in its way, in Paul and 
Paulinism, at the time when the Acts is conjectured to have been written (vide § 8); 
and the knowledge he had of them also comes out in ix. 19—30; xv. 1—33, and 
probably also in xviii. 24—28. But nowhere does the Acts make use of any Pauline 
letter known to us in the sense of employing it as a source—the case of ix. 25 is too* 
isolated to be so understood—and it is indeed very significant that the Acts never 
directly takes notice of the Epistles of Paul, except to contradict them (ix. 19 sqq.), 
and to substitute for their contents something different (xv. 1 sqq.), or, from its own 
point of view, to explain some difference with them (xviii. 24 sqq.). 
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tent,” “although many reports (there) are destitute of foundation 
in observation and information at first hand” (2a). “ The first 
part, on the contrary, contains accounts which are derived not 
from the original source, but from tradition (cf. i. 19). From 
such causes in part arise cases of insoluble difficulties (ii. 4 s 
v. 1 sqq.), exaggeration (ii. 45; iv. 34), incorrectness (ix. 19 
ef. Gal. i. 17 sq.), ambiguity (xi. 30; xii, 25), and insufficie SF 
(ix. 30); hence also the large element of the marvellous, whic SR, 
however, to some extent appears to be attributable to the mind 
(subjectivity) of the author or of his informant (viii. 39; xii. 
23), and which in some cases presents itself with deviations 
(cf. ch. xxul., xxvi., and particularly xxii. 9, with ix. 9; and xxii 
17 sqq. with ix. 29 sq.). There are evident traces of unacquaint- 
ance with Jewish history and custom (v. 36 sq.; x. 28).” 

The distinction here drawn between the first and second part of 
the Acts has, indeed, something correct at its foundation. From 
what has been argued in § 2a and 6 on the sources of the Acts, it 
results that the untrustworthiness of the first part of the Acts is 
due partly to the nature or condition of its sources, while, in the 
second part it is more exclusively. attributable to the mode in 
which they have been employed ; or—what amounts to the same 
thing—in the first part of the Acts, in judging of its trustworthi- 
ness, the influence of legend must be taken into consideration, 
while in the second part, so far as can be gathered, we have to 
consider only the bias of the writer: So far then the untrust- 
worthiness of the first part of the Acts may be declared rather con- 
siderable, inasmuch as the sources are here affected, while the 
sources of the Pauline part of the book, so far as they can be identi- 
fied, are even classical. However, the systematic unity of the Acts 
(vide § 10) of itself forbids an absolutely sharp distinction to be 
drawn here between the first and second parts, since neither of 
_ them is founded exclusively upon extrinsic sources. The Petrine 






1 That this is the case is most directly observable in the narratives of marvels occur- 
ring in the Acts, of which those connected with Peter probably rest on tradition, while 
those referred to Paul are probably attributable to intentional copying. 
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part contains narratives that are only to be explained from the 
context of the Acts, while the Pauline part is not entirely free 
from unintentional mistakes (e. g. probably xvii. 23). This part 
too, according to De Wette himself, in the passages xxii. 6 sqq. 
and xxvii. 12 sqq., shares all the difficulties of the narrative ix. 1 
sqq. Again (what De Wette did not observe), xxii. 17 shares in 
the error of ix. 19 sqq., while xxi. 20 discloses hardly less exag- 
gerated representations of the relations of primitive Christianity, 
and the passage xv. 1—33 does not at all events stand in a 
different relation to the Epistle to the Galatians than that occu- 
pied by ix. 1—30 in the first part! Nevertheless, it is owing to 
the acknowledged difference between the first and second parts 
of the Acts that it is imposible to draw with any distinctness 
anything more than the limits which circumscribe the credibility 
of the Pauline part, as there are hardly any criteria to assist us 
beyond this. In this part everything without qualification is 
trustworthy which, within the limits fixed by the references 
above, pp. 43 sqq., 1s covered by the memoir of Paul’s travelling 
companion which the author has made use of; that is, besides 
some few notices mentioned above (see pp. 50 sq.), the itinerary 
of Paul’s journeys, ch. xvi—xxvili. Even this, however, owing ~ 
to the peculiar application which has been made of the source in 
question in the Acts, is open to a doubt, in the first place in 
regard to its completeness, for which it offers no guarantee in 
the portions where the nueis source is dropped.? Further, it is 


1 Perhaps also in xxi. 26 there is an example of the author’s unacquaintance with 
Jewish customs. At all events, according to the assumptions usually accepted re- 
specting the original character of the first part of the Acts, it cannot at least fail to 
surprise us to see such proofs turning up precisely in the first part of the work. The 
examples adduced by De Wette belong no doubt rather to narratives which are the 
characteristic property of the Acts. 

2 Hence the assumption of journeys of Paul having been passed over in these parts 
is not plainly impossible, although, considering the interest which the Acts manifests 
in the itinerary of Paul, partly by the peculiar application of the 7ueic source, partly 
in the portions entirely independent of it (ch. xiii. xiv.), or only indirectly dependent 
on it (xvii. 1—xx. 4), the assumption of journeys having been passed over in the Acts, 
at least in the case of the section xvi. 1—xxi. 16, is not without difficulty, and in 
this particular case is perhaps not admissible without the additional supposition of a 
special purpose on the part of the author. 
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distorted most probably through the particular interest the 
author took in Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem. Apart, however, 
from the itinerary, all the narratives in ch. xvi.—xxviii. are much 
too closely bound up with the peculiar connection of the Acts 
not to be, in the measure of this connection, either, all of them, 
doubted or altogether rejected. The analogy of the narrative 
xvi. 1—xxi. 16 in particular may, however, justify our referring 
the itinerary of Paul’s journeys in ch. xiii. xiv. too to trustworthy 
tradition. Nevertheless, it is impossible to escape seeing that 
here this part of the narrative of the Acts is far more cursorily 
treated than xvi. I—xxi. 16. If the data in xviii. 11; xix. 8, 15; 
xx. 3, permit at least an approximate chronological estimate of - 
the so-called second and third missionary journeys of Paul to be 
formed from the Acts itself, yet for the journeys in ch. xill. xiv. 
such data are entirely wanting; and for the entire period of 
Paul’s life embraced by ch. ix—xiv., only in xi 26 is there a 
single datum afforded. At all events, the reader can have no 
suspicion of this period having been of seventeen years’ duration 
(according to Gal. i. 18; ii. 1). But precisely this is a fact which 
can hardly be regarded as accidental or as only due to extrinsic 
causes,—the sources, for instance,—the less so because the 
impression that this period has been cut short does not even 
depend chiefly on the passage in which the arbitrary way the 
chronology has been dealt with can be most directly proved. 
For at any rate the three years mentioned in Gal. i. 18 have 
been contracted by the author in ix. 19—25. But, by lengthen- 
ing the fifteen days mentioned in Gal. loc. cit., Acts ix. 26—30, 
the contraction of the former period is to a certain extent bal- 
anced. So the unprejudiced reader can have no conception 
that the period comprised in the narrative ix. 1—30 lasted three 
years, but still less has he the impression that the narrative ix. 
20—xiv. 28 extended over a period of fourteen years. If now 
we consider the importance of the narrative ch. xv., by which, 
according to the Acts, the work of Paul as an Apostle in the 
countries of the Gentiles first receives its final sanction, the con- 
F 2 
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jecture very readily suggests itself that the author abbreviated 
the fourteen years in ix. 30—xiv. 28 in the interest of an object 
quite analogous to that affecting the three years in ix. 19—25, 
and that in particular he did not draw a veil over the duration 
and thereby over the importance of the journeys in ch. xiii. xiv., | 
for no purpose (cf. Zeller, p. 384). Accordingly there is no 
occasion, indeed, to throw doubt upon the faithfulness of the 
catalogue of halting-places in Paul’s journeys described in ch. 
xiii. xiv., but the absence in this catalogue of the chronological 
definiteness of the itinerary, xvi. 1—xxi. 16, is with great pro- 
bability attributed to the voluntary choice of the author of the 
Acts, and in this sense less credibility attaches in ch. xiii. xiv. to 
the outer margin of Paul’s apostolic journeys than in the later 
narrative. 

With still less distinctness is it possible to define the limits to 
the credibility of the first part of the Acts, so far as it does not 
concern Paul (for the portions cancerning him are in part capable 
of being directly checked). To call this part of the Acts, as 
Schwegler does (ii. 111), a “running fiction,” is indeed so 
far due to misconception as it probably in part rests on older 
sources (vide Schwegler himself, p. 114). Nevertheless, even 
a sharper distinction in this sense would be of little advan- 
tage here to the Acts, in so far as even those portions of the 
narrative which are with the greatest probability referred to 
older sources (vide supra, p. 62) betray, as already observed, a 
strong influence exerted upon them by legend. Still, it must be 
conceded that, while in those portions of the narrative in which 
the share of the author of the Acts entirely preponderates (as in 
the Cornelius episode, and most probably in the entire episode 
of the Hellenists), it is hardly possible to separate particulars 
that are historically tenable, yet the Petrine narratives which 
are most favoured by appearing to be based in part on older 
tradition, also contain notices which may with the greatest pro- 
bability lay claim to historical credibility. To this class belong 
perhaps the election of a substitute for Judas, i. 15 sqq., and 
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especially the general fact of a persecution of the primitive 
Church and certain elements of the narrative in ch. xii. (particu- 
larly xii. 2). For a more precise critical estimate of details vide 
the Commentary. 

The date of the authorship of the Acts is only to be approxi- 
mately arrived at by reference to tradition and by help of the 
book itself. It is impossible, at all events, that the assumption 
should be correct which is founded on the concluding words of 
the Acts and often defended still, namely, that the book was 
written before the death of Paul (A.D. 64). This assumption is 
based on an arbitrary interpretation of the conclusion of the 
Acts, makes it, generally speaking, completely unintelligible, and 
contradicts the oldest report respecting the writing of the book, 
which places the event in the time after the death of Peter and 
Paul (Iren. Adv. Her. iii. 1, 1). The death of Paul indeed is 
already presupposed in the Acts, xx. 25; and against the entir2 
opinion here in question as to the date of the Acts, De Wette 
also referred to his observations on xx. 25 and xxvüi. 31. 
Schneckenburger also acknowledged the facts above stated (pp. 
237 sqq.), but he himself considered the Acts to have been 
written immediately before the destruction of Jerusalem, circa 
A.D. 69 (pp. 231 sqq.),—an assumption founded partly on an 
erroneous application of the passage, vill. 26, which, when cor- 
rectly interpreted, is entirely valueless for the purpose of fixing 
the date of the Acts in general, and founded partly on the mean- 
ing arbitrarily given to the silence of the Acts in regard to the 
destruction of Jerusalem which had already taken place, and 
partly on a perverse conception of the standpoint of the entire 
book in general! On the contrary, it was at any rate after the 


1 The assertion that such an apology of Paul as we have in the Acts was no longer 
a necessity in the time after the destruction of Jerusalem (p. 233), is based on a 
strong misconception, especially in the case of Schneckenburger, with regard to the 
Gentile Christian “character of the Acts, aiming to detach the Christian Church 
nationally from Judaism. It is fundamentally false in Schneckenburger to make the 
Christians in the Acts attach value to the reputation of being Jewish (p. 232). It is 
rather to the very opposite of this that the Acts attaches value for the Christians, 
namely, precisely in its representation of the Christians as the sole true heirs of the 
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destruction of Jerusalem that the Acts was written, since, though 
the book itself contains no references to this. event, the latter is 
presupposed in Luke xxi. 20 sqq. Beyond this definition of the 
date of its aythorship, De Wette did not go (cf. also Reuss, § 207); 
and in fact the more definite amplifications of Meyer, Lekebusch 
(p. 442), Ewald (p. 29), and Renan (Les Apötres, p. xxii), who 
refuse to come down later than the first decade after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, are at least without support, and are essen- 
tially determined by mere dependence on the untested tradition 
anent the authorship of the Acts by the disciple of the Apostles, 
Luke.! This tradition, on the contrary, is itself untenable judged 
by the book itself, which presents the clearest signs of a later 
(post-apostolic) origin. A book which, like this, has been so 


Old Testament revelation (cf. particularly the letter of Barnabas). This point of view 
appears not simply in the representation the Acts gives of Paul (vide supra, p. 27), 
but also especially in the narratives, as for instance, xviii. 12 sqq.; xix. 23 sqq., 
whose point is to leave no other solidarity remaining between Jews and Christians 
than that which depends on their common possession of the Old Testament, that is, 
the solidarity which was not abolished by the ancient Church in general, and for which 
the destruction of Jerusalem remained a matter of complete indifference. It is also a 
very questionable assertion to make, that it cannot possibly have occurred to Luke to 
represent Paul as so friendly to Jewish interests and worship if Jerusalem and the 
Temple were still in existence (p. 282). On the contrary, it is just before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem that such a representation would be almost inconceivable, — 
at least in a work in which the zapovoia is not considered as coinciding with the 
impending catastrophe,—and the question rather is, whether, precisely because the 
destruction of Jerusalem had in many respects deprived the Judaism of the Apostles of 
its practical importance, the author of the Acts could not go thus far in his represen- 
tation of Paul, and especially whether it was not precisely the fall of the Temple 
which enabled the author to represent the Apostles as taking part in the cultus of the 
Temple, while they at the same time discountenance the building of the Temple. 


1 It is just as unwarranted to assert that the Eschatological speeches in the Gospel of 
Luke demand the assumption that that work was written very soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (vide, against this view, Zeller, pp. 407 sqq.), as it is to suppose 
that the differences between the account of the Ascension in the Gospel and that in 
the Acts exclude the possibility of the two writings having had a contemporaneous 
origin. This, on the contrary, is what is actually probable, considering that the Acts 
represents itself quite directly as the continuation of the Gospel. How little, if we 
regard it from the historical point of view occupied by the author of the Acts, the later 
narrative has a significance in any way excluding the earlier, is seen by the fact that 
the author does not hesitate, in Acts i. 2, expressly to take up the thread of the 
Gospel narrative. (Cf. also Volkmar, Evang. Marcion’s, pp. 236 sqq.; and supra, 
pp. 5 sq.) 
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strongly affected (especially in the first part) by the influence of 
legend, and in which (especially in the second part) the things it 
reports upon are made to present themselves in a form so foreign 
to the facts, either could not but be an example of perfectly 
meaningless falsification, or it presupposes between its own date 
-and the events that form its subject matter, a length of time to 
have elapsed which would leave room for the development on 
the one hand of legend springing up almost without purpose, 
and on the other hand of circumstances or relations under which 
the past was subjected to a mode of contemplation that strongly 
modified it. Most especially does the fact of Paul’s being the 
hero of the Acts, while at the same time the picture given of 
him there is so strongly distorted, presuppose a history which 
can hardly have led to such results within the limits of the apos- 
tolic age. If now this history also still remains too obscure to 
admit of the ground there occupied by the Acts being precisely 
defined, there nevertheless appears to be sufficient ground in the 
general character or condition of the historical narrative of the 
Acts for us to come down, in seeking the date of its authorship, 
to about as late as the external testimony in regard to the third 
Gospel permits, and therefore (with Schwegler, ii. 118, 120, and 
Zeller, p. 481) to keep open for it the second and third decades of 
the second century." It is most especially the political side of 
the Acts which presupposes a tolerably advanced maturity and 
settled condition of affairs in the Christian community, and, in 
particular, a certain aversion to the internal questions which 
entirely filled the primitive community and which exclusively 
concerned its relation to Judaism (cf. Zeller, p. 474). In the 
Acts an understanding of a very complicated nature is repre- 
sented as having been already arrived at with Judaism. The 


1 An earlier date than this does not follow from the most important testimony in 
regard to the age of Luke’s writings, we mean that of Marcion, since the latter is not 
met with before A.D. 138. Volkmar’s determination of the date, 105—110 A.D. 
(Relig. Jes. pp. 291, 346 ; cf. Evang. Marcion’s, p. 261) is too restricted and destitute 
of support. Hilgenfeld (die Evangelien, p. 224), on account of Marcion, assumes the 
date to be A.D. 109—110. Köstlin (Synopt. Evv. p. 290) goes back as far as 90 A.D. 
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internal dependence of the Church on Judaism and its Law is 
acknowledged, but so much the wider is the external separation 
of the Church from communion with the Jews as a nation; and 
already with the Roman State authorities some conflicts appear 
to have taken place,—conflicts which begin to give prominence 
to the interest of the Church in settling its right position with 
regard to those authorities, and in securing its recognition in its 
own peculiar character. 

This brings it at any rate with great probability into the age 
of Trajan (obiit A.D. 117) at the earliest, and lends the Acts the 
character of an immediate forerunner of the so-called apologetic 
literature which flourished particularly in the age of the Anto- 
nines. To the same date we are perhaps led by the dogmatic 
point of view assumed in the Acts generally. This point of view, 
since, according to what was argued on pp. 18 sq. supra, it does not 
unreservedly coincide with that of the primitive Church, espe- 
cially with that of its decree, xv. 23 sqq., is not so different from 
that of Justin, as Zeller (pp. 478 sqq.) would make it appear. 
But since the author places the Apostles under the Law, he can 
hardly in this question have occupied so sharp a position as 
Justin (Dial. ch. xlvii.), and have regarded as questionable the 
admissibility of the observance of the Law under Christianity.’ 
A number of additional considerations, though not affording the 
means of arriving at any more precise determinations of the date 
of the Acts, nevertheless strengthens the proof of its post-apos- 
tolic origin. Firstly, its mode of regarding the rapoveia, the time 
of which, in common with Luke’s Gospel, it leaves indefinite ; 
and just as this Gospel dissolves the connection of the rapovoia 
with the historical event of the destruction of Jerusalem, so does 
the Acts disconnect it with that of the communication of the 
Spirit. Further, to these additional proofs belong the traces of the 
incipient hierarchical constitution of the Church (i. 17, 20; viii. 
14 sqq.; xv. 28; xx. 17, 28) and of Gnosticism (xx. 29), cf. Zeller, 


1 The inference too that the Mosaic Law is meant in the phrase, oxAnpoxäpdıov row 
Aaov, of Justin’s on Acts vii. 38; xv. 20, 21, can hardly be defended. 
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pp. 474 sqq: The passage xx. 29 cannot well be imagined as 
directed against anything else but Gnosticism, and the sharpness 
of the polemic in this passage may possibly no doubt presuppose 
that the phenomenon combatted already had a certain importance, 
while the want of any reference to it in the rest ofthe Acts might 
be due to the form of the book (in opposition to Zeller’s view, 
p. 477). This, however, if we accept the view, to be defended 
below, respecting the home of the Acts, by no means brings us 
down to a time later than that already indicated. 

The question as to the place where the Acts was written, —a 
question left entirely untouched by De Wette botli here and in 
the Introduction, § 116 (but see Einl § 102),—coincides, if we 
assume the post-apostolic origin of the book, with the question 
as to its destination, and, apart, the two questions cannot be 
dealt with, whatever standpoint be taken up (cf. also Schnecken- 
burger, p. 241). With regard to tradition, just as it here affords 
no assistance at all directly in reference to the Acts,—for the 
testimony of Jerome (Catal. 7) does not pretend to be more.than 
a conjecture of the writer,—so in regard to the third Gospel it is 
entirely unreliable in reference to the place of its origin. If we 
may entirely waive the consideration of the signatures which are 
attached in the more recent Biblical MSS. to the third Gospel, 
and which vary (Tischendorf, N. T. edit. viii. crit. maj. p. 738) 
between Alexandria (this occurring in most of them), Attica 
CArrixy tis Bowraias, 293), Macedonia and Rome, then the tradi- 
tion of the Acts having been written in Achaia, Attica or Greece, 
which is defended by Gregory of Nazianzen, Jerome (pref. in 
Matth.) and Isidore (Hisp.), is in general too late and of too pro- 
blematic an origin to be of any importance in the question at all 
(vide Zeller, p. 482). But among the hypotheses founded on 
Luke’s writings themselves, that of Jerome (Catal. 7), which re- 
presents them as having been written at Rome, still remains the 
most generally accepted. This hypothesis is adhered to, in com- 
mon with Jerome, by the commentators who base the date of the 
authorship of the Acts on the concluding words of the book, and in 
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this form it requires no further refutation here. It has, however, 
recently been defended in other quarters, particularly by Schneck- 
enburger, pp. 241 sqq.; Zeller, pp. 487 sqq.; Lekebusch, pp. 430 
sqq.; and Ewald, pp. 36, 40.2 The most weighty arguments which 
have been adduced in favour of it are as follow: 

(a) That the author elucidates the affairs and geography of 
Palestine (Luke i 26; iv. 31; viii 26; xxiii. 51; xxiv. 13; 
Acts 1.12; xxii 8); of Macedonia (xvi. 12); of Athens (xvii. 
21); and Crete (xxvii. 8; xii. 16); while in xxviii 12, 13, 15, the 
knowledge of the geography is presupposed (such are the state- 
ments, after older writers, of De Wette, Einl § 102; Schnecken- 
burger, pp. 241 sq.; Lekebusch, p. 433; Ebrard, Wiss. Krit. der 
Evangel. Gesch, § 136, p. 808, der 2ten Aufl.). But, allowing 
that among these passages those referring to Palestine may 
justly be adduced in proof that the writings of Luke cannot have 
been intended for Palestine, yet not one of the number goes to 
prove that the Acts was written in Rome or for Romans. For 
the section of the Acts referring to Rome afforded no opportunity 
for notices of the nature of the passages, xvii. 21 and xxiii. 8; 
and the passages, xvi. 12, xxvii 8, 12, 16, are derived from one 
of the sources of the Acts. Add to this that the narrative, 
XXvlil. 11 sqq., is, as regards geography, in much the same pre- 
dicament as, for instance, xvi. 11; xx. 13 sqq.; xxi. 1 sqq. 

(6) That the fact of Theophilus living in Rome is testified by 
the Canon of Muratori (Ewald, p. 40). But this assumption 
rests on a completely erroneous interpretation of the Canon of 
Muratori, § 4 (of the text in Credner, Gesch. des neut. Kan. 
p. 155). 

(c) That the author gives weight to the Roman citizenship of 
Paul, and to the political purification of the Christian community 
(Schneckenburger, pp. 242 sqq.; Zeller, pp. 367 sq., 374 sq.; Leke- 
busch, p. 432). But the whole of this political side of the Acts 


1 In Schwegler (Nachapost. Zeitalt. ii. 38 sqq.) the hypothesis depends on general 
assumptions of a very problematic nature respecting the history of the most ancient 
Roman Church. 
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(vide supra, pp. 23 sq.) does not admit of being adduced in 
‚favour of the origination of the Acts in Rome, at least on the 
assumption of the post-apostolic origin of the book and of its 
political apology for Paul having been intended for Gentiles and 
not for Jewish Christians (as is assumed, indeed, in common with 
Schneckenburger, by Zeller also, p. 368, although he too finds there 
the indication of a critical state of relations already existing be- 
tween Christianity and the Roman State authorities, p. 367). On 
the contrary, precisely this side of the Acts by which, as already 
intimated, it comes into very close contact with the first Chris- 
tian Apologists, would probably point to another region (vide 
infra). 

(d) That the Pauline-apologetic aim of the Acts is best ex- 
plained by its design, which destined it for Roman Judaists 
(Schneckenburger, p. 247; Zeller, p. 488). This argument is 
answered by the different design of the Acts defended above, 
pp. 18 sqq. 

(e) That the labours of Paul in Rome form the culminating 
point of the narrative of the Acts, and that-especially the drift 
of its concluding chapter leads to Rome as the place of writing 
(or destination) of the book (Schneckenburger, pp. 242 sqq.; Zeller, 
pp. 369 sqq.; Lekebusch, pp. 430 sq.). But granting that the 
culmination of the narrative of the Acts in Rome (cf. xix. 21; 
xxiii. 11; xxvii. 1 sqq.) is based not on the simple eapoiietian 
of the facts, but on a particular purpose at the same time, yet 
this culmination in general cannot prove the origination of the 
Acts in Rome, sirice the general aim of the Acts, which is to pre- 
sent the development of the Gentile apostleship of Paul, quite 
naturally made the arrival of the Apostle in the Gentile capital 
of the world the crowning point of the narrative. In order to 
view the matter differently, it would have to be proved that the 
Acts further betrayed a special interest in the Roman Church. 
And this is precisely what is maintained by Zeller and Leke- 
busch, though in opposite ways—Zeller attributing to the Acts 
the intention to represent Paul as the founder of the Roman 
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Church (p. 373), while Lekebusch, on the other hand, finds in 
the drift: of the narrative, xxviii. 17 sqq., the condition of affairs 
in the Roman Church “assumed as known” (p. 431). Both 
views are contradicted by the fact that the narrative in xxviil. 
15—31 of the Acts does not in any sense stand in any other re- 
lation to Rome than to the other principal scenes of the labours 
of Paul as the Apostle of the Gentiles. Nothing is here assumed, 
in so far as it is completely clear what it is that interests the 
author; but at the same time not a single’ word of the narrative 
referred td rests on any special interest of the author of the Acts 
in the Roman Church, since xxviii. 15 has its parallel in xxi. 17, 
just as xxvili. 23—28 has in xiii, 42 sqq. and in xvii 6 sq., 
while everything else (xxviii. 16—22, 30, 31) depends on the 
narrative the Acts gives of the trial of Paul. Indeed, this being 
the case with the narrative, xxviii. 15 sqq., we must rather con- 
clude thence that the Acts cannot be intended for Rome. Other- 
wise the entire withdrawal of special interest in the Roman 
Church in xxviii. 15, and the manner in which Paul’s meeting 
with this Church is treated,—a manner so cursory and com- 
pletely confined to’other tendencies of the Acts,—would hardly 
be capable of explanation (cf. Köstlin, Synopt. Evv. p. 294). Thus 
the authorship of the Acts in Rome must be taken to be not 
simply incapable of proof, but also entirely improbable. The in- 
dications against the conjecture that the Acts was written in 
Achaia or Macedonia are weaker (Hilgenfeld, die Evangg. p. 224). 
At most only the elucidatory notice, xvii. 21, and the unac- 
quaintance with Athens betrayed perhaps by the author in xvii. 
23, might be adduced in favour of the opinion that the Acts will 
probably have originated at some considerable distance from At- 
tica. Still weaker, however, is the argument that can be brought 
in favour of this hypothesis, even Hilgenfeld being able to adduce, 

1 Cf. the observations generally on xxviii. 15 sqq., where also the intention of the 
Acts to represent Paul as the founder of the Roman Church is in particular disputed. 
Even Zeller, however, is disposed from the Acts stopping short before the death of 


Paul to infer its authorship in Rome. The matter is, however, explained sufficiently 
on other grounds. 
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besides arguments which are equally or more in favour of Asia 
Minor, nothing more than the tradition of Jerome. By far the 
‘most probable hypothesis respecting the home of the writings of 
Luke is that of Kostlin (loc. cit. pp. 294 sqq.), who thinks they 
were written in Asia Minor, probably in Ephesus. If we deduct 
from Köstlin’s argument the points which may be considered to 
have been refuted by Zeller’s criticism (pp. 482 sqq.), yet there 
are Other parts to which we ought to continue to adhere, and 
' what may be adduced in favour of his hypothesis generally may 
be stated as follows: 

(a) That Marcion first became acquainted with the writings of 
Luke in his Roman period is indeed possible, but it is not the 
most probable case, considering the significance of his canon for 
his system ; and at any rate his employment of Luke’s Gospel, 
and, moreover, the use of Luke’s Gospel in the fourth Gospel, 
may be considered as traces of the original diffusion of Luke’s 
writings in Asia Minor, the more so as it cannot be shown of 
Justin that he first became acquainted with Luke’s writings in 
Rome. 

(6) A special interest in Asia Minor is betrayed in the Acts, 
inasmuch as apostolic persons of importance in the traditions of 
Asia Minor are brought before us in the narrative of the Acts,— 
as, for instance, J ohn along with Peter (iii. 1—viii. 22); the 
evangelist Philip (vi 5; viii 5 sqq.; xxi. 8 sq.); Joseph Barab- 
bas (i. 23) (cf. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. 1858, p. 596); further, inas- 
much as the Acts shows itself well informed respecting the 
political state of affairs here (and in Greece); and especially as 
the scene of the greatest part of the narrative, precisely where 
the interest is principally of a geographical nature (xii. 1—xxi. 
16, the sketch of Paul’s journeys) is laid in the region of Asia 
Minor. But no locality is more prominent as the home of a 
Christian community in the Pauline half of the Acts than 
Ephesus. The section devoted to this place, xviii. 24—xix. 41, 
is an interpolation interrupting the strict plan of the Acts, which 
for its explanation does not by any means imperatively demand 
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any special regard to be paid to Ephesus, but nevertheless makes 
such regard as a subordinate consideration very probable, and 
may well rest in part on a tradition which had fallen under the 
author’s particular notice! Similarly also the position and 
general character of the speech, xx. 18 sqq., are at all events 
entirely independent of all special relations of the author to 
Ephesus. But still it seems characteristic that it is addressed to 
Ephesian Presbyters (xx. 16 sq.), and in this sense also xx. 29 
may possibly not be desitute of local reference.” 

(c) A book with the tendency or bias described above, pp. 
24 sq., cannot be thought to have originated anywhere more 
probably than in Asia Minor, the most ancient home of Pauline 
Christianity, the soil on which the struggle between Paulinism 
and the Christianity which adhered to the primitive Apostles 
commenced, and in all probability was carried on and de- 
cided.? 

(d) The political character of the Acts also leads to Asia 
Minor, where, under Trajan, Christianity first independently con- 
fronted the Gentile state, and where (in conjunction, as it ap- 
pears, with Greece) the oldest apologetic literature also principally 
had its seat (Quadratus and Aristides [ Hus. Ecc. Hist. iv. 3], the 
former, indeed, according to Fuseb. iv. 23, 3, Bishop of Athens, 
but perhaps by his “prophecy” [Hus. iii. 37, 1; v. 17, 2 sq.] 
originally allotted to Asia Minor; the latter, first made an 
“ Athenian philosopher” by Jerome, Catal. c. 20; further, Melito 
of Sardis and Appolinaris of Hierapolis). Credner, Einl. $ 108; 

1 The passage, xix. 33, is also here especially worth notice. If we may explain it 
on the assumption of further knowledge possessed by the reader, then at any rate it is 
unique of its kind in the Acts, and in this sense might serve to confirm in no incon- 
siderable degree the special reference of the Acts to Ephesus. 

2 Zeller (p. 486) likewise does not deny all weight to these arguments when, in 
rejecting them, he admits that the author of the Acts, although he wrote his work, 
as Zeller contends, in Rome, yet by birth and education may have belonged to the 
Kast. 

3 On the contrary, in the Roman Church, according to its supposed origin, Jewish 
elements from the first were of special importance, and it is precisely here that the 


existence of so deep an interest in Paul as late as the beginning of the second century, 
as is presupposed by the Acta, is particularly improbable. 


m 
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Meyer ;, Reuss, § 207, leave undecided the entire question as to 
the place where the Acts was written. 

The traditional assumption which was originally and is still 
at the present time for the most part connected with the name 
of Luke was, that uhe author of the Acts was a Gentile Christian; 
and this assumption, on the supposition of the post-apostolic 
origin of the Acts in accordance with what was laid down above, 
pp. 18 sqq., on the standpoint and character of the book, can but 
be adhered to.! Only recently a few very isolated attempts have ~ 
been made to prove the Jewish birth of the author. In Witti- 
chen this assumption, however, depends on an entirely different 
view of the tendency of Luke’s writings, and is answered, so far 
as it refers to the Acts, by the Commentary. Tiele’s most super- 
ficial argument is quite idle. The difference with Col. iv. 10 sqq. 
he makes up at all events in a very arbitrary manner. The He- 
braizing language of Luke’s writings is said to betray the born 
Jew; but in order to be able to build anything on this argu- 
ment, we should at any rate have to distinguish what belongs to 
the sources and what to the author of Luke’s writings, even if, 
in the oldest Christian literature in general, anything could be 
proved thereby. Further it is alleged that Luke in his work, 
which was intended for Greek readers, gives Hebrew measures, 
Luke xiii. 21; xvi 6; Acts xix. 19,—but in the passage last 
quoted this is not at all the case, while the two others are 


1 For the nationality of the author, the use of of 'Iovdaioı, discussed in the Com. - 
on xii. 3; xxiii. 12 (cf. also Luke vii. 3; xxiii. 51), is also very characteristic. On 
the other hand, from the author’s supposed unacquaintance with Athens (xvii. 23), 
and the acquaintance which in xxi. 33 he seems to manifest with Jerusalem, we can 
gather all the less as to his affairs, as in the case of Jerusalem, according to the view 
laid down above as to the time of the Acts, his knowledge can in any case have only 
been indirect. 


3 How easily Tele makes his proof, is shown by his refusal to enter more particu- 
larly upon the boldest, and at all events the most decisive, position in his argument, 
namely, that the sentences of Luke ‘‘ were thought in Hebrew before they were ex- 
pressed in Greek,’ because this ‘‘ would lead too far.” Hence Tiele is content simply 
to refer to kai aurög, Luke xix. 2, which is said to be the Hebrew NAT). It would 


have been more convincing had the attempt been made to re-translate into Hebrew the 
passage, Luke i. 1—4. 
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derived from the sources employed by the author. Finally, it is 
said that it was only possible for a born Jew to have employed 
the simple dvaßaivev for “going to Jerusalem,” Acts xvii. 22, 
and to have given the statement from the Calendar in xxvii 9, — 
assertions which are quite arbitrary, and which, moreover, are 
invalidated by the correct text, xviii. 21, 22, and by the circum- 
stance that xxvii. 9 (just as xx. 6) is copied from an extrinsic 
source. 
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Chrysostom. Homil in Act. App.; T. IV. ed. Savil ; TIX. 
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Catena in Act. ss. App. Descrips. &c. J. A. Cramer; Oxon, 1838. 
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Casp. Sanctii, Comment. in Act. App.; Col. 1817.—Estii, Annott. 
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App. ed. Dindorf ; Lips. 1794, 2 vols—J. O0. Thiess, Ap.-Gesch. 
übers. ; 1800.—Kwinoel, Comm. in libr. N. Test. hist.; ed. 2, 
1827.—N. T. ed. Kopp. ; Vol. III. auct. Zeinrichs. —Olshausen, 
Comment. II. Th. 4. Abth. v. Hbrard ; Königsb. 1862.—Meyer, 
Comment. üb. d. N. T. III. Abth. 4. ed.; Gott. 1870.—Schrader, 
*d. Ap. Paulus, Thl. 5.—Bruno Bauer, die AG.; Berl. 1850.— 
M. Baumgarten, die AG.; Braunschw. 1859.—J. P. Lange, 
Bibelw. Th. 5, v. Zechler, u. Gerok.; Elberf. 1869. —B. Hackett, 
Commentary on the Acts; Boston, 1863.—Bunsen’s Bibelw. 
Th. IV.; Leipz. 1864.—.Bisping, Erklär. der AG.; Münst. 1866. 
—J. E. Im. Walch, In Acta App.; 3 vols. Jen. 1756-61.— 
Neander, Gesch. d. Pflanzung u. Leitung d. christl. Kirche durch 
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die Apostel:; 2 Bde. Gotha, 1847.—Baur, Paulus der Ap.; Leipz. 
1866.—Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalt.; Tübing. 1846.—Lechler, 
Das Apost. u. das nachapost. Zeitalt.; Stuttg. 1857—H. W. J. 
Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeitalt.; Franf. 1858.—J. P. Lange, 
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Volks Isr. Bd. VI.; Gott. 1868.—.Zenan, Les Apötres.; Par. 1866. 
St. Paul; Par. 1869.—Besides these, the writings quoted above 
of Schneckenburger, Zeller and Lekebusch. 
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PREFACE. 


Tuts treatise originated in articles on the same subject which ap- 
peared in the Tübingen Theological Journal between 1848—-1851. The 
great attention bestowed on these articles from various quarters and in 
divers senses, allows me to hope that it would be desired, as well by 
the opponents as the partizans of the opinions which they represent, 
that I should give them publicity in a new edition and as an indepen- 
dent whole. I accordingly subjected my earlier labours to a repeated 
revision, in order to fill up interstices, to rectify errors in statement, 
inaccuracies in expression and defects of arrangement, and to remove 
what appeared suitable only to a periodical ; so that in fact no section 
of this treatise has remained without various alterations and additions. 
A quarter or a fifth may be regarded as new, or at least as entirely 
metamorphosed. The substantial results of my earlier researches have 
again been confirmed to my conviction, but I trust that I have suc- 
ceeded in defining them with more precision, and in establishing them 
more completely. ; 

The literature of the subject has received such an important increase 
since the first appearance of this inquiry, that it almost seems as if 
compensation were to be made all at once for the protracted and unjust 
neglect of the Acts, which only a few years ago admitted the applica- 
tion to our own times of the well-known verdict of Chrysostom. I 
have endeavoured to make use of these resources as far as they were at 
my command, and also to search more ancient writings from which 
any advantage might be expected. I have also sought instruction 
from the adversaries of my opinions, and I gladly acknowledge that 
their very contradictions have called my attention to various points 
which I had previously overlooked. I must likewise praise the 
majority for having adhered in their polemics to the tone which 
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ought never to be abandoned in scientific discussion. That an Ebrard 
should have striven to conceal the baldness of his baseless labours by 
trickiness and distortion, by rude calumnies and shallow scurrilities, . 
or that Lange should inflate the greatness of his vocabulary in pro- 
portion to the meagreness and perplexity of his scientific ideas—to 
this we are so accustomed that: it affords little room for remark. 
Among the researches springing from a critical standpoint, besides 
Baur’s works, I must especially name those of Hilgenfeld, Volkmar 
and Kostlin. To my regret, I was unable to make use of Hilgenfeld’s 
treatise on the Apostolic Fathers in the first division of the present 
work; it was therefore the more gratifying to find subsequently that 
his view of the origin of these works, and their relation to the two 
books of Luke, harmonized with mine on all essential points. In other 
respects, the course and tendency of the present investigation are 
generally known to those interested in the examination of the most 
ancient Christianity. | 

I do not know how many such are still to be found in: Germany. 
The exertions of our ecclesiastics, assisted by political reaction, have 
been so effectual, that the majority of our theologians not only look 
with suspicion or indifference on this or that scientific opinion, but 
regard scientific knowledge in general with the same feelings; and 
those who twenty or thirty years ago gave the signal of war against 
“unbelieving” science, are now beginning to reap in sorrow the 
natural fruits of their deeds. Ecelesiasticism, and only ecclesiasticism, 
has been so long preached—it has so often been repeated that Theo- 
logy is an affair of the heart and not of the reason—that even in 
historical researches regarding primitive Christianity and its records, 
scholarship and criticism were far less concerned than harmony with 
the consciousness of the Christian community, and avoidance of all that 
might impugn the prevalent impressions of sacred books and persons, 
or place a stumbling-block in the way of pious belief; this and the 
like has been so often and so unctuously reiterated, that people have 
ended by believing it; and how much easier is it after all to say Yes 
to a traditional opinion, than to search for personal conviction with 
pain and labour, in self-sacrificing toil, amidst doubt and conflict ; and 
how little can we wonder that, for the most part, our rising Theolo- 
gians have found it incomparably more convenient to attain in this 
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simple way what appears a perfectly serviceable Theology, with office 
and bread at the same time, instead of entering on the slow and tedious 







path of inward struggles and outward aversion! But it oughj/natrp co 


cause surprise if the progress of ecclesiastical reaction shoul 
further than had been originally designed, and that stren 
wanting to halt at a given point in the downward course. At first, 
Christian consciousness, the belief of the Church in general, were prö> 
claimed the shrine and rule of theological inquiry. But what con- 
stitutes Christianity is an historical question, which cannot be satis- 
factorily answered except by means of the very researches which this 
claim endeavoured to prohibit. For as the essence of a phenomenon 
can only be known by the sum of its operations, the distinction be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian, if a systematic procedure be de- 
sired, must be derived not from one special circle of the Christian 
world, or from one particular epoch of its history, not even from its 
earliest moments, but its entire course must be taken into considera- 
tion, that, by an exhaustive examination of its past career, combined 
with a careful discrimination between permanent and temporary ele- 
ments, we may ascertain the real essence and the historical aim of 
Christianity. It was naturally impossible to resolve on doing this; so 
the next expedient was to substitute for the Christian consciousness 
the doctrines of primitive Christianity, of the Bible, or at least of the 
New Testament. But even thus no unalterable rule had been found. 
What constituted the true doctrine of the Scriptures had not only been 
disputed from ancient times among Christian creeds, but this very 
problem had been solved in such a manner by the “ unbelieving” 
science of our day, that the principle of scriptural authority threat- 
ened to become utterly useless; for if not only the standpoint of the 
Old Testament is incapable of direct union with Christianity, but 
if, as was maintained during the last century, the New Testament 
itself contains a number of different and partially incompatible concep- 
tions of doctrine, where is the point which can afford an unassailable 
refuge for our theological convictions? To refute this assertion and 
the results of criticism dependent on it, in a scientific manner, was a 
task whose difficulty soon became obvious; the very object of again 
resorting to Scriptural authority was to gain something positive, some- 
thing above and beyond the strife of scientific opinions. Nothing now 
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remained but to resign .a further portion of the scientific freedom 
which, in conjunction with faith, had hitherto been a subject of pride, 
and, withdrawing from the polemical study of Scripture, to fall back on 
the formularies of the Church. The emulation, the hierarchical arro- 
gance with which this has been accomplished by some who still con- 
sider themselves exalted above the common herd of orthodoxy by their 
scientific culture and their liberality, has been witnessed only too fre- ' 
quently in the history of our synods and theological conferences during 
the last few years. If, in token of spiritual freedom, the evangelical 
union was still maintained, it was quite another thing to adhere to the 
“ fundamental principles of the Evangelical Church,” together with its 
postulates and deductions, and with “moral pathos and measures” of 
Church discipline to require from others also a subscription to a 
special formula, such as the Concordienformel, or the Formula con- 
sensus. It was only a pity that those same postulates and deduc- 
tions had been acknowledged by the ancient theologians also, and 
enunciated in those very formulas whose sphere of thought it seemed 
impossible to adopt, and whose exelusiveness could not be combined 
with the present stage of civilization. And still worse,—even the fun- 
damental principles of the evangelical confessions of past days, when 
more closely inspected, proved to be less unanimous than had been 
imagined. For if even their incongruities were permeated by a com- 
munity of character, they differed from the first in the dogmatic appre- 
hension of what they held in common. It was exactly these dogmatic 
apprehensions that were proclaimed the standard by which each man 
announced his adherence to the formularies of the Evangelical Church. 
Hence it was inevitable that the conflict should break out anew; and 
to the semi-faithfulness to the formularies of the Church Unionist 
party, the entire allegiance of the New Lutheran zealots might oppose 
itself with more prospect of success, as the logical inferences from the 
common premisses were undeniably on the side of the latter. That 
this ancient faith should be intolerant, that it cannot endure any free 
science or even any other form of Protestant piety by its side, is inherent 
in its being; and when it strives not only to scatter but to conquer the 
United Church, and to expel the reformed Confession from its own 
lawful possessions, it does only what it cannot avoid, and nothing 
more. Thus we have now come to such a pass, that the contest rages 
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about the “ Variata” and the “ Invariata,” the Lutheran and the 
Heidelberg catechism, with a vehemence worthy of the spring-tide of 
orthodox fanaticism ; that consistories decide on who may be allowed 
to teach philosophy at our universities; that candidates scarcely past 
their examination demand the removal of their examiners, because they 
are not sufficiently orthodox; that every one considers himself justified 
in discussing matters of theology all the louder, and to have all the 
_ greater claims to preferment in the Church, the more ignorant he is of 
all that was formerly regarded as the indispensable foundation of all 
theological education, and the more exclusively he has restricted himself, 
with dull indolence of mind, to learning by rote prescribed formulas, 
and repeating watchwords without comprehending them ; and amidst 
this perverted party impulse the theological recruits seem likely to 
become the victims of such barbarity, that it is almost a question 
whether it is worth while to spend time and trouble in scientific labours 
which meet with such scant acceptance from the greater number of 
those for whom they were specially designed. From the principle of 
illiberality has come forth an abundant crop of contention, vehemence 
and perversity. Theology has been arrested because the majority of 
its representatives are not sufficiently vigorous to endure the keen fresh 
air of unprejudiced knowledge, and the masses fancy that it suits them 
better to echo others than to think for themselves, to float with the 
tide of reaction than to breast its waves. This may be deplored, but 
it cannot be a subject of surprise. Whether time will bring a change, 
or whether German Protestantism will stagnate in the Byzantine con- 
ditions towards which it is now hastening with all sail on; whether 
the voice of those who wish to place the Evangelical Church on freer 
ground will die away unheard or work effectually, we know not. 
But this we do know, that an improvement in our condition may be 
the more certainly expected, the more completely each performs his 
duty in his own station ; and willingly as we admit that incomparably 
more depends on the moulding of the great historical relations than on 
scientific efforts and services, we are nevertheless of opinion science 
must not weary in its vocation of assisting, according to its power, in 
_ the comprehension of the great questions of the present and the past. 
In this spirit may the present contribution be kindly received, however 
much or little be expected from it. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ALL critical investigations concerning a book refer either to 
its origin or to its subject-matter. The first of these questions 
not only relates to the person of the author, the place, the period 
and the outward occasion of his work, but it also includes every- 
thing which throws light on the internal history of its origin, 
the motive, the plan, the system of the writer, and the sources 
and means of assistance at his disposal. Criticism of the sub- 
ject-matter will always vary with the character of the book: in 
works of history; it becomes historical; in artistic writings, 
esthetic; in dogmatic treatises, dogmatical ; and, according to 
the object which the critic has in view, the same book will be 
contemplated now in one aspect, now in another. But this criti- 
cism of facts is always distinguished from purely literary criti- 
cism, aS it is not concerned in explaining the origin, but in 
pronouncing sentence on the nature, of the work, and the value 
and correctness of its assertions. In other respects, however, 
the two are nearly allied, and each depends more or less upon 
the other. Even with poems and didactic works, the under- 
standing and just estimation of the subject-matter depend in 
many ways on a knowledge of the historical conditions among 
which they originated, as well as the object and design pursued 
by their authors. This of course applies in a far higher degree 
to historical writings; for as the value of evidence must be 
judged primarily by the frustworthiness of the witness, a verdict 
on the truth of an historical statement must naturally be pre- 
ceded by an estimate of all the points which can throw light on 
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the designs and resources of the author, his character, and his 
capability of imparting the truth. Certainly, however, owing to 
‘ the incompleteness and untrustworthiness of our other informa- 
tion, these conditions can often only be discovered by deduc- 
tions drawn from the nature of the writings; and even when we 
are more fully instructed as to the person and relations of the 
authors, it is still only by means of the writings themselves that 
we become thoroughly acquainted with their internal motives and 
the actual plan and object of their works. But this understand- 
ing of the writings, especially of historical ones, will always be 
defective without criticism of the contents. Thus we are in- 
volved in a vicious circle: criticism of the matter is assumed by 
literary criticism, and literary criticism by criticism of the 
matter, and there is no direct outlet by which we can entirely 
escape from this circle. Yet that does not render it impossible 
for criticism of each kind to accomplish its task with approxi- 
mate certainty and completeness. On one side, extraneous de- 
clarations of the author, or reliable evidence from others, may 
so fully corroborate the sentence of literary criticism, that it 
may be extensively pursued without entering more minutely 
upon the criticism of the matter ; and, on the other side, not only 
the truth of dogmatic assertions independent of the person who 
makes them, but the correctness of historical statements, can be 
decided without further knowledge of the witness, when they 
are either refuted by,internal contradictions, or by their incom- 
patibility with established facts ; or else when they are substan- 
tiated by accordance with what has been confirmed on their 
grounds. Thus either method is generally practicable : literary 
research may precede the verification of facts, or the latter may 
precede the former. In both cases, gaps will remain at first, 
only to be filled up later; but these gaps may possibly be so 
trivial as not to disturb the decision of the main questions. 
Which system may be most effectual in any given case will 
depend on its special condition. If we can procure information — 
concerning the author of a writing, his object and his relations, 
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without undertaking a verification of the statements it contains, 
it is best to put the literary criticism of its origin before the 
criticism of the contents. If, on the contrary, we have to look 
to internal evidence for all our knowledge of its origin, and can- 
not obtain it without criticising the contents, criticism of the 
subject-matter must naturally precede literary investigation. 
Lastly, if the two questions are so entangled, that, although we 
have some extraneous information respecting the origin of a 
writing, yet a complete knowledge is not to be gained without 
criticism of the subject-matter, we must in this case first carry 
the literary investigation as far as possible by itself, after which 
criticism of the contents comes into play; and only when the 
latter has completed its work does a final decision as to the 
origin of the writing become possible, or perhaps the necessity 
of repeated alternations of both methods becomes apparent. In 
this plight we now find ourselves with regard to the Acts of the 
Apostles. We can trace the existence of the book up to a cer- 
tain date by the aid of tradition, but beyond that limit external ' 
evidence leaves us in the lurch, and inferences drawn from the 
internal constitution of the work only yield a result when 
founded on a firm conviction of the accuracy and credibility of 
the narrative. The course to be pursued in our inquiries is there- 
fore determined by the nature of the subject. We shall first 
examine the most ancient witnesses for our document; we shall 
next submit the historical character of its statements to a 
searching investigation ; and, after these preliminaries, we shall 
finally endeavour to bring the question of its origin to a decision. 


First Part. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE AND ORIGIN 
| OF THE WRITINGS OF LUKE. 


rr 


Ir our present inquiry concerned only the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the task would be tolerably simple. It becomes more 
complicated and arduous from the fact that our book designates 
itself as the work of the third evangelist. This circumstance 
obliges us to follow up, not the traces of the Acts only, but also 
the more numerous and complicated indications of the third 
gospel in the most ancient Christian literature, and to grasp the 
problem in the comprehensive manner denoted by our title. 
This would be requisite even should the designation subse- 
quently prove incorrect; far less can it be omitted if there be a 
prospect of substantiating it. Under these circumstances, it is 
fortunate that the most difficult of the questions here involved 
has recently been answered with tolerable certainty. While we 
therefore enter more fully into detail only where there are still 
subjects in dispute requiring solution, on other points we shall 
limit ourselves to an epitome of the substantial results. 


1. THE MOST ANCIENT EVIDENCES, PRIOR TO MARCION AND JUSTIN. 


That neither of the two books of which Luke is supposed to 
be the author is quoted in the New Testament is beyond doubt ; 
for the dreams of ancient and also of more modern writers re- 
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specting the evayyéAidv pov of Paul (Rom. ii. 6) as the Gospel of 
Luke, have long required no refutation. . The more important is 
the internal relation of the writings of Luke to the other books 
of the New Testament, and especially of the third to the other 
Gospels, which, according to all probability, have in part made 
use of it, and in part been used by it; and this will always remain 
a decisive point in viewing the historical development of primi- 
tive Christianity and its literature. But as’ matters now stand, 
an inquiry concerning the origin of the writings of Luke is 
more likely to throw light on this relation than to be enlight- 
ened by it. For, as is well known, opinions are at present so 
divided as to the age and origin of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, and especially on questions about the Gospels, that in this 
department there seems no possibility of finding any recognized 
starting-point. Yet the problem itself is much too comprehen- 
sive and intricate to be solved parenthetically in a treatise like 
this. Even had more positive results been arrived at, we should 
still have got only a relative decision: it might be known that 
the Gospel of Luke was: later than that of Matthew and more 
ancient than those of Mark and John, but as the age of these 
can also be only comparatively and approximatively determined, 
considerable margin would still remain, so that other grounds 
must still be sought for a more accurate decision. Hence, so far 
as we are obliged to touch on the connection of Luke with the 
other books of the New Testament, it will be only in the last 
chapters of this work, and even then only with the precaution 
required by the nature of the subject. For the present, we must 
leave it undiscussed. 

The writings of the New Testament are supposed to be fol- 
lowed immediately in the order of time by the works of the so- 
called Fathers. This is, however, only partially true; for in all 
probability not one of these works belongs to its pretended 
author, and several of them are certainly more recent than Mar- 
cion and Justin. Only the first Epistle of Clement of Rome, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas, seem to date 
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from the first decades of the second century, before the appear- 
ance of Gnosticism in the West ;! and about the same period it is 
probable that Papias composed the writing of which some frag- 
ments have been preserved by Ireneus and Eusebius. But it 
cannot be proved, nor is it even likely, that in any of these 
writings either the Gospel of St. Luke or the Acts have been 
used. In Barnabas we find, in ch, xix., among a mass of mis- 
cellaneous exhortations, the words wavri airotvri oe SiSov. This 
is certainly the same precept which Matthew, v. 42, expresses, 
TP airovvri oe SiSov; and Luke in vi. 30, wavri 8 +P airotvri ce 
Siéov. But that Barnabas derived it from Luke in particular 
cannot be proved by the zavyri, which is common to both. For 
whether this word be added or omitted does not affect the sense; 
it is merely a simple and obvious amplification of the briefer 
tp airovvri. Three cases are equally credible: that it stood 
originally in the primitive Gospel, but was omitted by Mat- 
thew ; that Luke and Barnabas severally and independently 
inserted it ; or that one of the two borrowed it from the other. 
It can only be proved by much more decided evidence that the 
author of the Epistle of Barnabas was acquainted with our third 
Gospel. 

Just as little is implied in several statements in the first Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians appearing to echo passages in the 
third Gospel and the Acts. Thus we read in the thirteenth 
chapter of that treatise, as a saying of Christ, &Aeeire iva eAenOAre’ 
übiere iva apeOy Univ ds woretre, ovTw momOnceras div’ ws Öldore 
ovtus Sobjoeras buiv’ ws kpivere, ovtws KptOjoerat div’ ws xpnoredterOe, 
ovTws ypnotevOjoerar div’ @ péTpy perpeite, ev avrg petpnOjcerar 
tpiv. But these words have only a general similarity of idea 
to Luke vi. 36—38, while in detail and form of expression 
they diverge so widely from all parallel passages in our Gospels, 


1 Comp. Schwegler, Nachapostol. Zeitalter. We cannot here enter on the discus- 
sion of contrary views, such as those of Ritschl, who considers the first Epistle of 
Clement to be genuine, and, on the other hand, transfers the Shepherd of Hermas to 
the middle of the second century (Enstehung d. Altkathol. Kirche, pp. 282, &c. 
297, &c.). 
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that the one passage suffices to prove that the author of the 
Epistle made use of an uncanonical Gospel! The same source 
is also suggested to us by the words in chapter xlvi.: etre yap 
(sc. 6 Xpiorés)* oval TO dvOpwrw éxeivy’ Kadbv Hv aire ei ovk eyev{On, 
7 Eva Tov éexAexTOv pov oxavdadivas’ kpeirrov Hy aire wepırednvas 
pirov, Kal karamovrıodnvaı eis thy Hakaccav, 7 Eva TOY pLKpOVY pov 
okavdaktcaı ; for we cannot, like Cotelier, to whom Hefele offers 
no contradiction,” look on’ it as an amalgamation of the passages, 
Matt. xxvi. 24; xviii. 6; Luke xvii. 2; Mark ix. 42. In chapter 
XXIV., 7A0ev 6 ameipov kal €Barev eis riv yhv, &c., can scarcely 
suggest for comparison Matt. xiii. 3 or Luke viii. 5, for here we 
_ have no parable ; and also é£7\0ev is not to be taken in a narra- 
tive sense, but as a preteritum consuetudinis. The citation of 
Ps. Ixxxvil. 21, at the beginning of ch. xviii, is certainly not 
derived from the divergent quotation in Acts xiii. 22; no more 
can ch. v. (IlatAos . . &rraxıs Seopa opecas, buyadevdeis, Audacdeis) 
refer to Acts xiii., for nothing is here said of the Apostle’s seven- 
fold imprisonment ; and it is more probably either derived from 
tradition, or inferred from 2 Cor. xi. 24; the later imprisonments 
in Jerusalem and Rome being added to the five there mentioned. 
Finally, it is possible that ch. ii., in the words n8sov Siddvres 7 Aap- 
Bavovres, alludes to the utterance of Jesus quoted in Acts xx. 35; 
but the author probably owes this saying not to the Acts, but to 
his apocryphal Gospel; and if it is also to be found in the Acts, 
the most that can be concluded is, that the author of this work 
likewise made use of the same or a kindred Gospel. Whether 
the second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians refers to our 
third Gospel is of no importance, by reason of its late origin 
(180—200). Ch. ii, ovdx ANBov kahécat Sixaiovs AAAA duaprwäors, 
is referred to Matt. ix. 13; Luke v. 32: chapter vi, oddels oixérns 


1 This divergence from all our texts has been far too lightly regarded by Ritschl 
(Tübingen Theol. Journal, x. 495) when, without more ado, he quotes this pas- 
sage as a sample of verbal harmony between Matthew and Luke, not even alluding to 
the possible existence of an uncanonical Gospel. 


2 And Ritschl, in the same Journal at the same place. 
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Sivaras Svat kupioıs dovAevev, to Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; and 
at least in the last instance, the supposed Clement agrees with 
Luke, in opposition to Matthew; while in the first he diverges 
from Luke and coincides with Matthew. But as the same 
author undeniably quotes sayings in ch. v. 8 from an apocry- 
phal Gospel, it may be presumed that he also derived those 
in which he harmonizes with our synoptical Evangelists from 
the same authority —The Shepherd of Hermas contains no ap- 
parent reference to the writings of Luke. In Lib. ii. Mand. v., 
orav dmooty (TO ayıov mveuua) db Tod AvÖpwrov, ov Karoıkel, yiverat 
6 avOpwros . . rerAnpwpévos Tov mvevuudrwv Tov rovnpov, Hefele calls 
to mind Luke xi. 26; in Lib. i Vis. iii. ch. 9 (vobis, qui preestis 
ecclesiz et amatis primos consessus), Luke xi 43; xx. 46, be- 
sides other passages ; in Lib. ii. Mand. xii. ch. 6 (paAAov poByOnre 
Tov KUptov Tov Suvdpevov awoaı Kai aroA&caı), Luke xii. 5; in Lib. 
i, Vis. i c. 3 (tanquam erarius producens opus suum exponit 
ei, cul vult, sic et tu verbum quotidianum justum docens ab- 
scindes grande peccatum), Luke xix. 13; in Lib. iii. Sim. iv. c. 2 
‘(a parable of a vineyard), Luke xx. ; in Lib. i. Vis. iv. 2 (credens, 
quod per nullum alium poteris salvus esse, nisi per magnum et 
honorificum nomen ejus), Acts iv. 12; not to mention other 
parallels still more remote. But the simplest comparison of 
these passages will show that we have no reason to assume that 
Hermas really made use of the works of Luke.—Finally, as re- 
gards Papias, Credner’ considers his acquaintance with the Gospel 
of Luke to be manifest from the similarity of his opening words 
to those of Luke’s prologue,’ the mpeoßörepoı of the one being 
synonymous with airérra: of the other; and when Papias makes 
Inquiries, ei rapnkoAovÖnkws tis Tots mpeaBurepois EAdoı, this unmis- 


1 Introduction to the New Testament, i. 202. 

2 Ap. Eus. iii. 39,2: Od« dxvjow dé cot Kai boa wort rapa roy mpsaßuripwv 
Euadov xii Kadig éuynpdvevoa ovycararata ... Ob ydp Toig rd moAAd Aéyovowy 
Exaıpov, womrep ol moAAoi, GAAA Toig rad\nOH Ciddoxovow’ obde roic rac dAXoTplac 
évroddg pynpovevovory, dAAd Toig Tdc mapd Tov Kupiou Ty miareı Sedopévag Kai az’ 
abrijc mapaysvonkvac rig GAnGeiac. ei ÖL mov Kai TapaxoAovOnkwe Tig roic mpeoßv- 
repoıg EAOat, rode THY mpeoßvripww dvixptvoy Adyovg, ke. 
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takably refers to Luke i. 3, rapnxoAovOynxdérs Avwdev marıy axpıßas. 
But Luke by no means intends hereby to describe himself as a 
TapynkoAovOnkas Tois mpeoßvrepoıs, but merely says that he has 
carefully followed the whole course of the Gospel history ; and 
so, on closer inspection, nothing remains of the supposed refer- 
ence but the word mapaxoAovdeiv, which cannot certainly prove 
any allusion in one passage to the other. That Papias as well 
as Luke should appeal to the tradition of the original eye-wit- 
nesses, is too natural to afford any clue to their mutual relations. 
On the other hand, suppose that Papias was acquainted with 
- our Luke, it would be very remarkable that he omitted him in his 
well-known notice of the most ancient Gospels; or that Eusebius 
in his extract (iii. 39, 14) should have neglected to transmit any 
information respecting it; for as the work of the personal follower 
of an Apostle, it stood on the same level with the Gospel of Mark. 
The only case which would explain an intentional omission on 
the part of Papias would be if he disapproved of it on account 
of its Pauline character. But then he would not have used it. 
We have therefore no right to assert that Papias, or any other 
of the writers above mentioned, was acquainted with either of 
Luke’s two books. Marcion and Justin are the first who certify 
the existence of one of the two, ie. of the Gospel. 


2. MARCION. 


The question whether Marcion had our Luke before him, 
‘and compiled from him his own peculiar Gospel, has, it is 
well known, been eagerly discussed of late years. After the 
earlier doubts of the truth of this assertion had apparently been 
refuted since Hahn’s work, they were renewed in a more 
thorough-going and determined manner by Schwegler,! Ritschl,? 
and Baur ; it was surmised that the variations of Marcion’s text 
1 Tübingen Theol. Journal, ii. 575, &c. Post-Apostolic Age, i. 260. 


2 Das Evang. Marcion’s u. d. canon. Evang. Lukas. 1846. 


® Tübingen Theol. Journal, v. 457, &c. Critical Inquiries concerning the Canonical 
Gospels, 395. 
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from our own were not to be accounted for on the supposition of 
alteration for dogmatic purposes ; that Marcion’s recension fre- 
quently contains the oldest readings, and by restoring a better 
sense and connection, proves its greater originality almost 
throughout. ‘Hence it was concluded that, far from mutilating 
and falsifying our Gospel of Luke, Marcion had rather preserved 
in his own the original text of that Gospel with essential fidelity, 
while our Luke was derived from an anti-Marcionite, catholicis- 
ing version of the “primitive Luke.” This view, however, has 
recently been shaken so much by the searching investigations of 
Volkmar! and’ Hilgenfeld,? that it seems to be generally sur- 
rendered in the form in which it first appeared; Ritschl? him- 
self has returned to the opinion that our Gospel of Luke in its 
present form was found by Marcion, and worked over by him. 
Baur, however, adheres to a considerable part of his former con- 
clusions :* if his adversaries® are obliged to admit in divers in- 
stances that Marcion has preserved the primitive text, he makes 
this a claim for yet wider concessions. He allows that the 
greater number of the passages in which the Marcionite Gospel 
differs from ours, must be regarded as wilful alterations in favour 
of a certain system; but as they cannot all be explained from 
this point of view, and as the very passages which cannot well 
have been altered by Marcion suit the connection and the primi- 
tive tendency of the Gospel of Luke still less, he thinks that 
Marcion must have possessed an older text, different from our 
canonical one, which was first put into its present shape by the 
author of the Acts after his time. 


1 Ueber d. Evang. d. Lukas. u. Tübingen Theol. Jour. ix. 1850. Gospel by Mar- 
cion, 185. 


* Kritische Undersuchung üb. d. Evang. d. Justin d. Clement. Homilien u. Mar- 
cion, 1850, p. 391. Margionische Evang. Tübingen Journal, xii. 192. The work of 
Harting on the Gospel of Marcion (Utr. 1849) I am not personally acquainted with. 


3 Tübingen Journal, x. 1851, 528. : 
* Gospel of Mark (1851), p. 191. 


5 Hilgenfeld, Evang. Justin, p. 469, and to a less extent Volkmar, Evang. d. 
Markus, 187. 
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It would not of course be possible, nor after the careful inves- 
tigations of others would it be necessary, for us here to enter 
with more detail into all the points relating to Marcion’s Gospel. 
We may assume it as proved and generally acknowledged that 
Marcion not only made use of an older Gospel, but that he re- 
vised, altered and in places abbreviated it, and that this Gospel 
was in the main no other than our Luke. On the other hand, it 
is still a question how far this identity existed, whether Marcion 
possessed it in its present form, or whether after Marcion, and 
perhaps with reference to the assertions of this Gnostic, it was 
subjected to a final redaction, and in this case how far the altera- 
tions extended which were made by this last hand, and by whom 
they were effected. All such questions we can now consider 
only so far as they may be answered by a comparison of the 
Marcionite text with our own; but inasmuch as this object re- 
quires us to discuss the tendency and idiosyncrasy of our Gospel, 
we must postpone our verdict to a later portion of this work. 

Let us now review the passages in which the Marcionite text 
deviated from ours, omitting those of which it is obviously and 
avowedly probable that the originality is on the side of our text, 
and that they were purposely altered by Marcion. It seems to us 
that in several cases Marcion has certainly preserved the primi- 
tive reading. If it be quite unimportant that in Luke x. 21 he 
omits the rdrep before xvpie, and inserts the words evxapıcra Kai 
before e£oporoyotpas, and if therefore this variation can have no 
influence on the question, even should Marcion’s reading’ be the 
correct one, in the following verse we must accept as primitive 
the conjectural Marcionite text, ovdes éyvw Tov rarépa, ei un 6 vios, 
Kal Tov viov, ei um 6 TaTHp Kal @ dv 6 vios droraAdılm, for the same 
form is presupposed by Justin, Apol. i. 63, and substantially also 
in Tryph. c. 100; and moreover with trifling variation in the 
Clementine Homilies (xvii. and xviii. 4, 13, 20); and likewise the 
Markosian (p. 13), according to Iren. i. 20, 3; and as regards the 
aorist éyvw, by Clement and Origen in nearly all their quota- 


1 As Volkmar endeavours to prove, Evang. Markus, p. 187. 
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tions.’ So late as the year 270 it is found in the writing of the 
orthodox bishops to Paul of Samosata, and in the fourth century 
several times in Epiphanius.! Even Tertullian, adv. Marc. ii. 27, 
has cognovit; and the Clementines when disputing the Gnostic 
interpretation of éyvw (xviii. 13) are unable to offer any objection 
to the reading, little as they are wont, especially in this passage, 
to overlook divergences of the Marcionite text from their own.? 
Seeing that in this case the opponents of Gnosticism agree with 
its adherents in accepting the Marcionite reading, it seems that 
our present one cannot have originated till nearly the end of the 
second century, not long before Irenzus, in whose works we first 
meet it. How the case stands in this respect as to the second 
variation,® v. 21, ärep Hv xpurra in lieu of drexptyas ratra, may 
for the present remain undecided. In Luke xi 2 also Marcion 
appears to have had the more origirfal reading when in the 
Lord’s Prayer, instead of the opening doxology, dy:acOjrw Tö 
övoua cov, he gave a petition for the Holy Ghost, of which, 
however, we cannot now determine the phraseology, for this 
variation is also offered by other witnesses who cannot well 
have derived it from the Marcionite text; and this reading 
suits verse 13 incomparably better than the usual one; the 
latter therefore looks suspiciously like a correction from Matt. 
vi 9.4. Likewise the addition contained in Marcion’s text (xxili. 
2)° does not look as if it originated with him, and as it is 
to be found in other witnesses, and would by no means be so 
striking in our Gospel as Volkmar (p. 196) considers (comp. Acts 
xviii. 13), it may be presumed that it was either genuine or intro- 
duced from an apocryphal Gospel at a very early date.® Finally, if 


1 See the proofs in Griesbach’s Symb. Crit. ii. 271, 373. Credner’s Beiträge, i. 248, 
&c. Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. Justin’s, 367, &c. Hilgenfeld, Ev. Just. 201, &c.; 
Theol. Jahrb. xii. 202, &c., 215, &c. Comp. Baur, Markusev. 199, &c.; Volkmar, 
Ev. Marc. 75, &c. 

3 Comp. xviii. 3 Hilgenfeld, Tübingen Journal, xii. 221. 

* Ritschl, Mark’s Gospel, 71. Volkmar, Mark’s Gospel, 82, 196. 

5 It stands here, dvaorpégovra rd EIvoc Kat Karadtvovra roy vönov Kai Tovg mpo- 
gnrac Kai KeXevovra Höpovg un) dovvat Kai dveorpipovra Tag yuvaixag Kai ra Texva. 


® Comp. Hilgenfeld, Tübingen Journal, xii. 241.. 
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ch. v., after the uncompromising declarations concerning the new 
pieces and the old garments, the new wine and the old bottles 
(v. 36—38), the words of the 39th verse, xat ovdels mıwv radasdv 
evdews Hekeı véov’ Akyeı yap’ 6 maAarös xpnarötepos &orıv, Must ap- 
pear startling, the newest attempts at interpretation’ have hardly 
been able to remove this stumbling-block. For the words ovées 
dér«, &c., in their connection with the preceding passage, must 
be taken by analogy with the ovdes erıßaAAcı in verse 36 and the 
ovdes BaAAcı in verse 37; in other words, in such a manner that 
the mode of action, the occurrence of which the speaker denies, 
is declared by his own lips to be perverse and inadmissible. But 
how can Jesus (or the Evangelist) describe the rapid transition 
from the old wine of Judaism to the new wine of the Gospel as 
an absurdity ? And if it were possible to attribute to the words 
ovdets—veov, the meaning which is, however, certainly not the most 
natural—you must not set before people their own old wine, if 
they are to relish your new wine, the difficulty still remains that 
the old is described as the best (ypnordrepos), which will deprive 
the partakers of their inclination for the rougher new wine. So 
far the absence of verse 39 in some manuscripts of our Luke, and 
its probable omission in Marcion, offer a desirable prospect of 
eluding a contradiction hard to bear; and the supposition that 
here also Marcion had the correct reading, and that verse 39 was 
appended later to modify the antinomianism? of the passage, 
has a preponderating probability on its side.? 

It may be otherwise with regard to a passage which’seems in 
some ways very similar to the one just discussed, namely, the 
sentence about the validity of the Law, Luke xvi. 17. It may 
certainly appear strange that immediately after the explanation 

1 Volckmar, 219, with which comp. Hilgenfeld, Tübingen Journal, xii. 213; 
Köstlin on the Origin and Composition of the Synoptical Gospels, 172, 304. 


9 Hügenfeld, Gospel of Justin, Tübingen Journal, xii. 200. Bawr, Gospel of 

Mark, 201. 

3 We may here pass by two other passages in which Volkmar considers Marcion’s 
reading to be correct, i. e. xii. 38, where he has rg toxepivy guAaxy, and xvii. 2, where 
he writes AvotreAgi aurw & our iyevyndn N AiYoc, &c., these variations being appa- 
rently quite objectless and dogmatically indifferent. 
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which so decidedly, and with such intentional divergence from 
the older reading,! pronounces the cessation of the Law in the 
kingdom of God, 3 véuos «al ot dpopfras dus "Iwdvvov, the sentence 
follows, euxomwrepov 5é &orı Tov odpavdy Kai THY yHv mapeAdeiv, 7 Tod 
vopov piav Kepalay wereiv; and this difficulty can scarcely be 
evaded by assuming? that the Law which is to remain valid is 
not to be understood as the Mosaic Law, but only as the univer- 
sal Law of God; the moral, as the true substance of the Mosaic, 
Law. For in the New Testament, the expression 6 vöuos, with- 
out any more definite designation, never means anything, and 
especially in a context like this cannot mean anything, but the 
Mosaic Law. Hence if it is incredible that the author of our 
third Gospel, immediately after affirming the repeal of the 
Mosaic Law, should give such a pesitive statement of its eter- 
nal duration, we must join Hilgenfeld® and Baur‘ in sanc- 
tioning the Marcionite reading, rév Adywv pov, in lieu of rov 
vépov, unless, in consideration of the difficulty which Volkmar, 
not without reason, opposes to this acceptation, we give the pre- 
ference to his conjecture (p. 212), rav Adywv rod Oeod. But 
Volkmar himself (p. 210) justly refers us to the Pauline röv 
vopov iorapev (Rom. iii. 31), and although Paul would scarcely 
have appropriated the words of our 17th verse, yet the more 
faintly coloured Paulinism of the third Evangelist, blunted as it 
was by endeavours to effect a pacification, could scarcely have 
kept him back from adopting the old traditional word, providing 
only that it should not be taken contrary to the Evangelist’s 
meaning as implying the unconditional validity of the Mosaic 
Law. This is just what he has done, and for this reason he has 
inserted it between two sentences which contradict its literal in- 
terpretation, so as to force a different construction upon the 
reader. The Law, he says, had reached its termination on the 


1 Matt. xi. 13: wdvrec ydp of xpogijrat Kai 6 vdpog Ewe "Iwavvov mpoegnrevocay. 
3 Volkmar, p. 208. 8 Gospel of Justin, Tübingen Journal, xii. 231. 


4 Critical Inquiries, 402. Gospel of Mark, 196. Ritschi has retracted his former 
opinion (Mark’s Gospel, 97) in the Tubingen Journal, x. 531. 
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appearance of the kingdom of God (verse 16), but it has not 
therefore lost its power (verse 17); on the contrary, it has been 
rendered more stringent by the stricter precept of the Gospel 
(verse 18).1 This meaning and this procedure cannot be con- 
sidered incongruous with the spirit of our Evangelist, and the 
only case in which one might question whether it should be 
attributed to the primitive author of the Gospel would be, if on 
other grounds there might be reason to distinguish this primitive 
author from a later reviser, our Luke from the original Luke. 

I should also be reluctant to maintain that in Luke xiii. 28, 
Marcion’s reading, érav öymode wavras Suxatous Ev Ty Bacıkeig Tod 
deov, deserves the preference before ours, ör. ölmode ABpadp kal 
“Ioadx Kat "TaxdB Kat rdvras robs mpobhras év 7. Bao. 1. 6.2 For 
though it would have coincided with the views of the third 
Evangelist to change (verse 27) the épya(épevos rHv dvopiay of 
Matthew (vii. 23) into épydras rns ddixias, in order to avoid the 
Judaistic employment of the saying against Pauline antinomian- 
- ism, there was no necessity for recoiling from naming the patri- 
archs (after Matt. viii. 11); whereas Marcion, had he lighted 
upon them, would scarcely have been able to endure them ; for 
the BaoıAeia rod Oeod could not so easily be reckoned to refer to 
the Paradise of the Creator as would have been the case with 
Abraham’s bosom. Thus if we admit the possibility that the 
text of our Luke, if it originally resembled that of Marcion, was 
subsequently corrected out of Matthew, we have yet no suffi- 
cient reason for believing that such was the case.” Neither in 
ch. xii. would the omission of verses 6 and 7 improve the con- 
text in the sense of the Evangelist, explicable as it might be in 


1 Similarly Késtlin, p. 149. Otherwise it might be recalled that the continued 
observance of the Law by the Jews, and therefore by the Jewish Christians, was also 
taught in the Acts. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Gospel of Justin, 470. Tübingen Journal, xii. 227. Baur, Gospel 
of Mark, 206. | 

3 Hilgenfeld indeed thinks ravrag rodc?öıratovc is more appropriate on account of 
the antithesis with épydrat rijg aöıiac ; but to me, as to; Volkmar, it seems on the 
contrary somewhat flat compared with our present text. 
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Marcion to have expunged these verses, which could not conve- 
niently be construed as indicating either his good God or the 
Creator of the world. From the point of view of the Gospel, it 
was quite consistent for the admonition to fear divine punish- 
ment to be associated with the injunction to confide in the 
paternal providence of God; and as Matt. x. 28 offers the same 
combination, there is the less reason to consider it improbable in 
Luke! 

It seems much more likely that in the episode of the rich 
young man, Luke xviii. 19, Marcion has retained the primitive 
reading of Luke in the words, ur (or ri) pe Atyere dyadov' eis &orıv 
ayadös 6 marnp,- for numerous documents place it beyond doubt 
that this was the original form in which this saying was trans- 
mitted. But as Justin quotes the reading found in the text of 
our Luke,* we must assume that Marcion here substituted the 
form with which he was already familiar for the one which stood 
in his codex, for the original text of Luke’s Gospel must have 
undergone alteration before the time of Justin But even in 
ch. xxi. 18, our present text is scarcely contradictory enough to 
allow us to consider Marcion’s omission of this verse (which this 
time Hilgenfeld® approves as well as Baur’) as evidence of the 
primitive text. At the first glance it certainly appears a glaring 
contradiction when it is said in verse 16, davarwaoveıv &£ dpav, 
and in verse 18, Opi£ ex rips Kepads tywv ob um dardAnraı. How 
can Christ say that some of his followers shall be killed and yet © 
not a hair of their heads shall perish? Nor is it enough to reply 
with Volkmar (p. 213) that davarovv signifies only mortal danger, 
for this is just what the word does not mean. At the time espe- 
cially when the Gospel was written, after the martyrdom of 


1 Volkmar, 214. 

2 Or, 6 Jeöc 6 marjo; or perhaps, 6 marıp 6 ty Toic obpavoic. 

3 More details on this point will be given in the chapter on Justin’s quotation. 

4 This is shown in another place. 

5 So Hilgenfeld, Tübingen Journal, which has not however convinced me of the 
anti-Gnostic interest of our reading. 

6 Justin’s Gospel, 471. Tübingen Journal, xii. 237. 7 Mark, 202. 
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James, Paul and others, as Baur justly remarks, it could not be 
so understood. The solution is rather to be found on the other 
side. Verse 16 says that some of the disciples shall be killed, 
but verse 18 does not say that not a hair of theirs shall perish ; 
it is not the same to say, ovdevds e£ tyuuov Opi ex rs kepadis 
weoetrat, 88 in the Acts according to the recepta, or Opié ov pr 
dréAnrat; the first expression alone conveys the promise that 
none shall be injured; the second, on the contrary, leaves open 
the possibility that an injury may occur, but that it shall be fully 
repaired, for in this case also the sufferer has lost nothing. Ina 
word, our 18th verse not only declares that Christians need have 
no fear for their bodies or their lives, but moreover that what- 
ever they may lose in this respect will be festored to them at 
the resurrection ; which is likewise implied in verse 19; ix. 24; 
xvii. 33; xviii. 29. According to his views, Marcion would in- 
evitably take offence at this saying, and at the care here bestowed 
on the body in general; and thus the omission of the verse, if he 
encountered it, would be quite explicable. More striking is it 
that xvii. 10 should be wanting in Marcion, to whom this truly 
Pauline speech could scarcely have been repulsive,’ and we must 
therefore suppose that he really did not find it in his text; but, 
on the other hand, as the point of the previous discourse it 
sounds too consistent, and in its curt acuteness too characteristic, 
to be easily regarded as a subsequent addition. Hence we are 
disposed after all to consider it primitive, and the deficiency in 
Marcion as an inadvertency. 

Meanwhile all this deals only with single rt in reading, 
“ and minute omissions or additions which would not be sufficient 
evidence of a post-Marcionite revision of the third Gospel, even 
should the Marcionite text prove correct in one or other of the 
cases in which we had reckoned ours to be the most authentic, 
or if the same should occur in some few passages in which we 
had disregarded Marcion’s readings, considering them either as 


1 For the expression, dovAo, to which Hilgenfeld, p. 274, and Volkmar, p. 99, 
adhere, is scarcely sufficient to account for this. 
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utterly unimportant or as obviously intentional alterations of the 
text. The supposition that the Gospel of our Luke underwent a 
second revision later than Marcion could only be founded on the 
relation of the Marcionite text to our present one, if its general 
complexion and important sections profoundly affecting the plan 
and tendency of the whole proved it to be the primitive version. 

But that such was actually the case cannot be demonstrated 
by the mere comparison, to which we must here restrict our- 
selves, of the respective texts. This is plainly shown in the first 
and most important variation ; in the question as to the opening 
ofthe Gospel. Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, began, after one or 
two definitions of time which we read in Luke i. 3, with the 
descent of Jesus to Capernaum, Luke iv. 31, and the incidents 
there, to which were perhaps added the 38th and following 
verses; hereupon followed the occurrence at Nazareth, Luke iv. 
15—30, which was however so much abridged in Marcion that 
Tertullian observes he promulgated nothing new at Nazareth, 
and was driven out only on account of an adage; then verse 20 
(relatively verse 38) to 43; all the rest contained in our Luke, 
from i. 1—iv. 16, the whole introduction, the paragraph on the 
Baptist, the genealogy and the temptation, were wanting in 
Marcion.! But all these divergences may be explained by Mar- 
cion’s dogmatic opinions, without premising the existence of any 
other than our Gospel text. That he was obliged to expunge the 
first two chapters, even if he found them before him, is obvious ; 
just as little of course could he make use of the genealogy. 
Even though ds &vopilero, ii. 23, afforded the means of rendering 
it innocuous, it would at any rate have been a burdensome and 
inappropriate superfluity, which he could more easily remove by 
hewing his way wholesale to a suitable commencement; the 
laudatory description of the precursor John he was forced to omit, 
for how could the prophet of the Hebrew Deity be the forerunner 
of his Christ ? and the same with the baptism in Jordan, which 
his Redeemer needed not, and which John could not impart to 

1 Volkmar, who seems to me to define the text most correctly in this part. 
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him. Neither was the history of the temptation adapted for 
the opening of his Gospel, even had it been otherwise compatible 
with his dogma, for this beginning could only have been made 
with the descent from heaven, the xarnAde, iv. 32, and an instant 
transportation of the descended Christ to the contest with the 
devil would have inflicted a serious injury upon him. More- 
over, Marcion might have taken offence at the notion that the 
Christ of the good God should have required temptation from 
the devil before being allowed to enter on his ministry. Finally, 
that the incident at Nazareth should be placed after the appear- 
ance of Christ in Capernaum was necessitated by the commence- 
ment with xarnAde, and also because the appearance at Nazareth, 
the typical rejection of Christ in his paternal city, could receive 
such significant precedence only from one who looked on Naza- 
reth as being in truth his native town. It is clear as day how 
little Marcion was able to employ in his text either the interpre- 
tation of Isaiah v. 17—21; the rarpis, verse 23; or the maxim in 
verse 24. In the whole of this paragraph, therefore, the form of 
Marcion’s version is perfectly comprehensible even if Luke’s 
Gospel lay before him exactly as we now possess it. 

The next two somewhat more important gaps, owing to the 
omission of the speeches, xi. 29—32,1 49—51, are fully ac- 
counted? for by the import of these discourses; and although the 
first of these passages might perhaps by skilful interpretation be 
brought into harmony with Marcion’s views, we are not justified 
in assuming that he expunged only when there was no other 
practicable expedient; for it is perfectly credible and likely that, 
being once engaged in criticising the traditional text, he may | 
have withdrawn passages which he might possibly have pre- 
served, as they only offered general difficulties; and granting 
that he did not always act quite consistently in this respect, we 
ought not to allow ourselves to be misled thereby, when an 
arbitrary alteration of text has been proved in the preponder- 
ating majority of cases. It is the same with regard to two small 


1 Commencing at the words ei un. . * Volkmar, 58—60. 
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paragraphs, ch. xiii. 1—5, 6—9 ;! Marcion might perhaps have 
evaded what was repugnant to him in the threats of the 3rd and 
5th verses, as he did xii. 46, xix. 27, by ascribing the punish- 
ment of the wicked to the Demiurge; still the difficulty here 
was greater, for as it was Christ himself, who preached perdvoua, 
destruction threatened those who refused to turn to Christ and 
his good God, and it must therefore be inflicted by the good God 
himself, which was contrary to Marcion’s doctrine? It might 
therefore appear.more advisable to the Gnostic to strike out the 
whole passage. In the second paragraph, the parable of the Fig- 
tree, it naturally disturbed him to find the people of Israel 
plainly distinguished as the vineyard of the good God, and this 
same God threatening their extermination. At any rate, these 
were the motives which impelled Marcion to omit the parable in 
xx. 9—18. Similarly the story of the Prodigal Son, in other 
respects so Pauline (xv. 11—32), as Baur likewise regards it 
(Mark’s’ Gospel, 194), was probably cut out, merely because 
Marcion could not admit the Jewish people to be the son, still 
less the eldest son, of his God. Whether the same hesitation 
caused the omission of xiii. 29, 30,3 need not be discussed, for 
the idea that the Gentiles only take the place of the Jews in the 
kingdom of God is not so distinctly enunciated as to render any 
other explanation impossible, and this variation is of no impor- 
tance in the question now before us. Perhaps Marcion only 
omitted the verses alluded to because they appeared superfluous 
after the vigorous conclusion of verse 28. But even had they 
been wanting in his copy of Luke, it would have made but little 
difference. That the short paragraph containing the lamentation 
over Jerusalem, Luke xiii. 31—35, was rejected by our Gnostic 
is in all probability correctly accounted for (Volkmar, 65) by 
the juxtaposition of Christ with the prophets, verse 33, and the 

1 For that this also was wanting seems to me to have been proved by Volkmar, 
p. 36, from Epiph. Schol. 38, as Hilgenfeld too also admits. Tubingen Journal, 
xii. 204. 


2 Volkmar somewhat differently, p. 102. 
3 Volkmar, 62. Hilgenfeld, Gospel of Justin, 466. 
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preference for the Jewish capital shown in verse 34. Similarly 
the lamentation over Jerusalem in xix. 44 is wanting, only be- 
cause the tears of Christ over the destruction of that city were 
incredible to Marcion, the enemy of Jews; at least this explana- 
tion is perfectly sufficient. The announcement of his suffering, 
xviii. 31—34, he was obliged to reject on account of the appeal 
to the prophecies of the Old Testament. The same applies to 
xx. 37, on account of the evidence quoted from the Pentateuch. 
The like consideration seems to have occasioned the omission of 
the short notice of the casting lots for the raiment, for the recol- 
lection of Ps. xxii. could hardly be avoided, although Luke him- 
self does not expressly point to it. It is generally acknowledged 
that the history of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, xix. 20, harmo- 
nizes as little with Marcion’s views as the violent expulsion of 
the traffickers from the Temple. If in the discourse on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (Luke xxi.), besides the above-mentioned 
verse 18, the 21st. and 22nd were also wanting in Marcion, this 
is accounted for by their purport; the special care for the Jews 
in the first, and the reference to the Old Testament in the second, 
could not possibly be agreeable to him. Of the four omissions 
in ch. xxii., the first two were inevitable for our Gnostic, as he 
could not tolerate either the eating and drinking in the kingdom 
of God, which are here not merely figurative, nor the special re- 
lation of the apostles to the twelve tribes of Israel with their 
judicial office. The injunction to buy a sword (verses 35—38) 
must also have appeared suspicious in the mouth of Christ; and 
from its connection with this he might be the more disposed to 
avoid the account of the sword-thrust, verses 49—51, which was 
at least indirectly caused by that word of Christ, and notwith- 
standing the subsequent reproach, proved that Jesus allowed his 
disciples the possession of weapons. The Gospel of Luke, on 
the other hand, if it originally contained verse 38, cannot have 
been deficient in the history of the sword-thrust! to which this 


1 The genuineness of which Hilgenfeld now also admits for these reasons, Tübingen 
Journal, xii. 241. 
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verse serves as an introduction. That Marcion should have 
omitted the word addressed by Jesus to his fellow-sufferer, xxiii. 
43, might be sufficiently explained by his eschatology. That the 
passage was omitted in the original text of our Gospel can the 
less be inferred, as Marcion seems to have given the narrative 
itself, of which this word formed the indispensable point, and as 
it is also quite consistent with the spirit of the Pauline Gospel.! 
The various allusions to. the Old Testament, xxiv. 25, 27, 32, 
44-46, were of course intolerable to the Gnostic. If, finally, at 
the conclusion of the Gospel, verse 52 and probably also the last 
words of verse 47 and the second half of verse 49 were wanting, 
the necessity of these alterations is obvious. 

From the above, it results that in several passages of the Gospel 
from which he compiled his own, he found a text differing from 
ours, which generally, if not always, has the appearance of supe- 
rior primitiveness. When compared, however, with the whole, 
_ these passages are but few, and none of any intrinsic importance. 
On the other hand, Marcion not only assumes the existence of 
our present text in all the paragraphs in which he does not allow 
himself any variations—and these paragraphs are certainly the 
greater portion of the whole—but even where he diverges from 
it, his variations, including those of minor importance, may be 
sufficiently explained on the presumption that our Gospel was 
before him in its present form, and in most cases a mere com- 
parison of texts permits no other supposition. Still this does 
not exclude the possibility that a portion of those variations may 
have belonged to the Gospel employed by him; and we shall 
return to this question later. Only we must not attempt here 
to found the proof of this assumption on the Marcionite text, 
for if in twenty cases Marcion wilfully made alterations from dog- 
matic motives, he may just as well have done so in the twenty- 
first ; and the contrary supposition would have probability on its 
side only if no inducement could be discovered in his peculiar 
views to urge him to alter the text. That this is the case only 

1 Comp. Volkmar, 100, &c., 205, &c. 
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in few and less important passages has already been demon- 
strated. 

It is true that we are not accurately informed when Marcion 
composed his Gospel. According to Irenzus, ui. 4, 3, the spread 
of Marcion’s doctrine in Rome took place in the time of Anicetus, 
which is fixed with tolerable certainty between 150—160 A.D. 
It can scarcely be supposed that the renowned heretic was long 
in Rome without finding adherents. According to this statement 
he must have arrived about the year 150, or a little earlier. But 
we see from Justin’s greater Apology, xxvi. 58, that at the time 
at which this writing was composed, Marcion had long been in 
activity, and had gained numerous followers in all parts, and 
hence had long entered on his reformatory peregrinations. There- 
fore if Justin, as it is generally supposed, wrote this work in the 
year 138 or 139, Marcion’s appearance and influence on the 
Western Church must be placed at least twenty years earlier 
than his arrival in Rome according to Ireneus. Meanwhile, this 
assumption is by no means beyond question. Its chief support 
is the circumstance that at the beginning of the greater Apolegy, 
Marcus Aurelius is described, not as Cesar, but merely as the 
son of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. As the title of Cesar was 
employed! not only in formal addresses such as this, but even in 
private intercourse, it is inferred that at the time when Justin 
wrote his book, Marcus Aurelius could not have borne this title,” 
‘which he received in the year 139, But Justin himself subse- 
quently mentions? a Cesar, whoever he may have been, in a 
perfectly similar manner.* Thus he seems to have troubled him- 


1 Fronto, for instance, in his letters to M. Aurelius never neglects to append the 
title of Cesar, although he was M. Aurelius’s teacher and confidential friend. 

3 Thus, for example, among many others, Semisch, Justin Martyr, i. 64, &e. 

3 Apol. ii. 2, where a Christian exclaims to the prefect of the city, Urbicus, od 
noemovra Evoeßei abroxparopı ovde piiooddy (others, — ov) Kaicapog mardi ovdé 
TH lepd DvykAntw Kpivecc. . 

4 It is disputed whether in the passage quoted above, auroxparwp Evoeßnc refers 
to Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius, and consequently giAocopog Kaioapog zratc to 
Marcus Aurelius or to his fellow-regent L. Verus. To me the first appears more 
likely, but in the present question it is of no importance ; for as L. Verus was appointed 
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self little about official titles, or to have deemed the name of 
Philosopher more honourable than that of Cesar; and hence 
nothing is proved by the omission of the title in the greater 
Apology. Should this circumstance prove inconclusive, we might 
be more inclined to attribute a somewhat earlier date, about t 
year 145, to the composition of the Justinian document. It 


true it proves little that Justin himself, in Apol. i. 46, reckons\_~. 


150 years from the birth of Christ, for we have no guarantee of 
the accuracy of his chronology; while on the other side the ex- 
pression in the Dialogue with Trypho, which terms the Jewish 
war, ch. i., viv yevdpevos, is too vague to prove the more remote 
date of this and his preceding work, Again, the later origin of 
the first Apology is indicated by the fact that the writing is dedi- 
cated not only to Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, but also to 
Lucius Verus; and that Verus, according to the most probable 
reading, is termed ¢.Adqgodos; for in the year 138, Verus was but 
eight years old.! Justin’s statements concerning Marcion prove 
nothing against Irenzus, and we must decide on the opposite 
side. As Marcion was universally said to be somewhat younger 
than Basilides and Valentinus, which he could not be if in 
the year 138 he might be spoken of as he is by Justin in the 
greater Apology, this work must have been written later. How- 
ever that may be, in no case do we know when Marcion first 
became acquainted with the Gospel of Luke. For as the varia- 
tions of his Gospel from the text of our Luke are the result of 
his dogmatic system, it follows that this system at all events 
originated independently of that writing; and it is quite possible 
that he worked for a long time as a Gnostic teacher before the 
Pauline Gospel fell into his hands, and before he resolved on 
revising it: nay, this may possibly have occurred only after his 
arrival in Rome. On the contrary, it is equally possible that the 


Cesar and even Augustus by M. Aurelius immediately after his admission to the re- 
gency (Capitolin. Marc. vii. ver. 3, Clinton Fast. rom. A.D. 162), it is at all events a 
Cxsar who is named without mention of this title. 


1 He was born Dec, 15th, 130; Clinton, A.D, 145. 
I 
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revision was made at a much earlier period. What the truth 
may be we cannot make out. Marcion’s evidence is consequently 
doubly insufficient ; first, because it does not guarantee the exist- 
ence of the whole of our Gospel of Luke; and, secondly, because 
the date at which Marcion made use of it is so indefinite as to 
leave too wide a scope. 


3. JUSTIN. 


In both respects we may receive more distinct information 
from Justin, that most important author, on the Gospel question. 
Though he mentions our Gospel of Luke as little as any of the 
other three, he proves his acquaintance with it by a series of 
quotations, some of which certainly, others most probably, are 
borrowed from it. Among them are the following passages : 

1. As to the conception of Jesus and the annunciation, Justin 
says, Apol. i. 33: öuvanıs deod EmeAdovoa rH rapOévy érerxiacev 
auryv Kat Kvobopneas mapfevov ovcay weroinke. Kal 6 dmootakels Kat 
mpos aurmv tiv mapfevov Kat éxeivo Tov Katpod dyyeAos Deod evnyye- 
Alvaro avriv eimwv' bob cvAAnYy Ev yaotpl Ex mveiuaros üylov Kai 
re£y vidv Kat tuds tbYiotov KAnOyncerar kal Kaltoeıs To Svopa avToU 
'Invodv’ airés yap aweeı röv Aadv avrod, &c. (according to Matt. 1. 
21). Tryph. c. 100: Mapia 4 rapGévos evayyelıloptvov adry Taßpınd 
dyyéAov dre mveuna Kupiov Er abrnv éreAcioerat, Kal Svvapas tpiorov 
emiokıdeei avriy, 66 Kal To yevvapevov e aurns Ayıov eotiv vids Deod, 
amexpivaro’ yévourd pos Kara TO pid cov. Except sundry omissions 
and a few insignificant additions and transpositions, these quota- 
tions coincide verbally with the account of Luke 1. 26—38: 
ameotaAn 6 adyyedos Taßpınd! .... mpös wapSévov.:.. Mapidp.... 
Kai elev 6 dyyedos airy... . Bob cvAARYy ev yaotpi Kat Téy vidv 
Kat Kadéeras Td dvopa atrod Inootv. Ovros éora: péyas Kal vids 
biorov kAnOjoeras, &c. Kat drorpıdeis 6 dyyedos elrev ari’ rvedpa 
äyıov érehedoerar mi ot, xai Öbvanıs ipiorou émurxidoe wor dd Kal 
TO yevvwevov Ayıov KAndnoerar vids Geov..... Eire Mapidp” idov 7 
SovAy Kupiov’ yevoırd pot Kara 7d pad cov. Our three other Gospels 
know nothing of the angel’s visit to Mary, and his name likewise 
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appears in Luke alone (here and i. 19); and it is at least not 
recorded that this episode existed, especially in the same words, 
in any apocryphal Gospel. Thus, at the first glance, the supposi- 
tion that Justin really had our Luke before him has much to 
recommend it. With Luke’s, the record of Matthew must cer- 
tainly be combined ; for the words which in Matthew are spoken 
to the angel, Justin appends twice over to Gabriel’s address to 
Mary. But such confusions of text are so frequent with him, and 
the above-mentioned forgetfulness is so natural, that these varia- 
tions afford no ground for concluding that he had any other source 
of information than the two Evangelists just named. Just as 
little are we justified in drawing that conclusion from the har- 
monious rounding and internal consistency of Justin’s represen- 
tation! Such smoothness consists only in the omission of the 
intermediate speeches which needlessly interfered with his im- 
mediate object. Now in this passage of the Apology his object 
was to point out the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy in the birth 
of Christ from a virgin; and as for that he did not require the 
speeches, he passes them by entirely, whereas in Tr. c. he quotes 
the words of Mary (Luke i. 38). Little as this silence proves 
that they were altogether unknown to him, equally little can 
their partial quotation in the Dialogue with Trypho prove that 
they were only partially known to him; for in‘ this passage 
also he has no intention of recording the whole story of the 
angel’s embassy; he only wishes to carry out the idea, that as 
Eve in unbelief conceived sin and death, so on the contrary in’ 
believing confidence Mary conceived the Redeemer from sin and 
death. With this design he could of course notice only her trusting 
submission, verse 38, and not the previous hesitating question, 
verse 34. Thus, so far as more general reasons do not urge us 
to another view, this first passage makes it appear highly pro- 
bable that Justin made use of our Luke. | 

2. In Justin’s account of the birth and childhood of Christ we 
find a peculiar medley of various elements. That here at least 

1 As Hilgenfeld imagines. Justin’s Gospel, &e., 145. 
I 2 
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he employed an apocryphal Gospel was rendered apparent, first 
by Credner,! and recently by Hilgenfeld,? in opposition to Semisch; 
we are only concerned to know whether this Gospel was his sole 
source, or whether he had also before him one or the other of 
our canonical Gospels, and especially our Luke. The chief pas- 
sage in which he comes into contact with the latter, Tryp. lxxviii., 
runs thus: droypadijs ovoıs év ty lovdalg tore mpwrys ert Kupyviov 
dveheAvGe (6 loonp) dws Nafapér Evda wre eis ByOActp, Öbev jy, 
äroypdyacdaı" dard yap THs Karoıkovons Thy yıv éxelvny pudys Tovda 
TO yevos HV.... T'’evvndevros 5¢ tétTe Tov maSiov év BnOAcéu, Eresdn 
“Two ovK élyev Ev TH Kaum Ekeivn Tov Karalvoaı, ev oxnAaip rıyl 
aiveyyus THS Kdpns KaréAvoe. Kai tore dvrwv avrwv Ekel Ererökei 
4 Mapid. röv Xpioröv cat év darum adrév éreOeixe. Besides this, 
Justin, Apol. i. 34, appeals against the Romans to the evidence, 
TGV droypapav TOV yevopevwv ert Kupynviov rod tperépov ev Tovödıg 
mpwrov yevopkvov exitpdrov. Excepting by later apocryphal works 
_ dependent on our canonical Gospels, this census by Quirinus 
is mentioned by Luke alone of the Evangelists, and more 
than once Justin coincides verbally with that writer; compare 


Luke ii. 2: aurm y daoypady mpwrn éyévero fyeuovetovres TIS . 


Luplas Kupynviov. Verse 4: dveßn dt xat 'Iuonb ... . aroypdyandaı. 
Verse 7: xal érexe tov vidv aurns.... Kal dvexAuvey aüröv. ev ty 
padrvy’ Sidr ovk pv avrois témos év TH karaltuarı. On the other 
hand, Justin speaks only of a census in Judea, though he does 
not directly exclude® the further extension of this measure, and 
at the same time he converts the Syrian Governor Quirinus into 
the Procurator of Judea. Further, while Luke takes Joseph to 
Bethlehem on account of his descent from David, Justin, who 
always connects the royal descent of Jesus with Mary only, 
gives the more vague and obviously inappropriate reason that 


Joseph belonged to the tribe of Judah. From verse 8 and on- 


1 Contributions, i. 213. 

2 The place already referred to, 145, &c. 

3 For the words, Tr. 78, droypadncs—mpwrng may ale be rendered, ‘‘ There was at 
that time a taxing, the first in Judaa.” 

4 Hilgenfeld, 140, 148. 
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ward, all that is peculiar to Luke—the appearance of the angels, _ 
the adoration of the shepherds, the circumcision, the presentation 
in the Temple—are nowhere alluded to by Justin. This certainly 
proves that for the history of the birth and childhood, Luke was 
not Justin’s main authority; but it does not follow that he did 
not make use of him. - His silence on the last-named subjects is 
abundantly explained, if we suppose that Matthew's narrative 
formed the original basis of his knowledge of this part of the 
Gospel history ; and whatever could not be dovetailed into that, 
he made no use of, though he need not on that account have 
deemed it untrue. In this case the preference for Matthew was 
also recommended by the interest of pointing out the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament prophecies, in the massacre of the innocents 
and the adoration of the magi. Whether Justin’s procedure, with 
regard to the accounts of Joseph’s descent from David, arose from 
his own reflection or from some evangelical tradition,' is of no 
consequence in the question before us. In no case does it follow 
that he had not under his eyes the record of Luke, which nowhere 
‘directly contradicts his statements; rather does the singular re- 
mark that Bethlehem was the paternal city of Joseph, for he was 
of the tribe of Judah, give the impression of being a supplemen- 
tary alteration substituted for the appropriate reason presented 
by Luke, by one who on dogmatical grounds could not reconcile 
himself to referring the genealogies to Joseph. Just as little can 
any objection be offered to the supposition that it may be merely 
from inaccuracy that the census and the governorship of Quirinus 
are limited by Justin to Jud@a—for that such, and far more 
‘ important historical blunders, may be credited of him, is evident 
by the single assertion respecting the pillar-statue of Simon 
Magus. This opinion will at least have probability on its side 
until another source is discovered, of which it may be conjectured 
that it not only mentioned the census of Quirinus generally, but 
in exactly the same words as our Luke. 


1 Also the Proto-Gospel of James, c. 1, &c., c. 10, and the Gospel of the Nativity 
of Mary, c’ 1, make Mary the descendant of David; comp. Strauss’ Life of Jesus, 


- 8 A.i. 174. 
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3. The saying of Jesus in Luke x. 13 is thus given by Justin, 
Tr. 76: dope ipiv E£ovriav Katamrateiv érdvw dpewv Kal oKopriwy Kal 
oxoAorevdpav Kat érdvw dons Suvdpews Tov exOpov. In our text, 
tov rareiv takes the place of kararareiv; the words kai cxodorevipav 
are missing ; and instead of &ravo zac. Suv., it runs, ri racav ryv 
öövanıv. These variations may certainly be derived from the em- 
ployment of an apocryphal Gospel, for it is known how often 
one and the same saying is repeated in several accounts with 
only trivial differences; but it is also possible that they may 
owe their origin to mere inaccuracy, or that the marvellous oxoAd- 
mevopat alone (millipede), derived from an uncanonical text, may 
in Justin’s copy or his memory have become incorporated with 
our Luke, or that it may have been occasioned by the inadvertence 
of a copyist or the resemblance of the words cxopriwy and axoAo- 
wevdpov both in look and sound. The quotation in question taken 
by itself offers no sufficient ground for a decision. 

4, Tr. 51 says that Christ spoke thus concerning the cessation 
of prophecy with John and the termination of the old covenant: 
6 vopos kai of mpobhraı péxpt Iwdvvov tod Bartiorod’ &£örov » Bacı- 
Aelia Tov ovpavav Braferar kai Biacral dpmdfovow avryv. Kai & 
Oérere defardaı, aurös éoriv HAlas 6 péAAwv EpyerOar. “O éxwv ora 
dxoveww dxovérw, This citation gives the words of Jesus at the 
beginning in the characteristic form of Luke, for here we read, 
XVL 16, 6 vönos Kai of xpopyrac &ws "Iwavvov; while Matt. xi. 13, 
with an essentially different meaning, says, rdvres ydp of mpodnrau 
Kat 6 vonos éws Iwdvvov mpoednrevoav. But after this, Justin (only 
his é{érov recalling the drd röre of Luke) reverts to the text of 
Matthew (verses 11, 12, 14 sq.), which he repeats verbally. Cred- 
ner! and Hilgenfeld? are of opinion that this state of things 
cannot be accounted for by the fusion of texts written from 
memory. But why should this be incredible? Of several speeches 
mutually connected, Justin quotes the first from one, the rest 
from the other version, selecting whichever was most agreeable 
to him ; in general he adheres to his chief Gospel, Matthew, but 


1 Contributions, i, 236. : 2 The above-cited work, 198. 
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he forsakes it where the text of Luke can serve his object better ; 
which is a very convenient and natural proceeding. In this case, 
moreover, the text of Luke xvi. 16 actually did suit him better 
than that of Matthew xi. 13. Justin wants to prove in the place, 
not only that after John no other prophet is to be expected from 
among the Jewish people, but also that the old covenant reached 
its conclusion through Christ; and of these two assertions, Christ’s 
speech, according to the reading in Matthew, establishes only the 
first, while the second is almost purposely negatived by the 
apoebhreveav ; therefore it was only in Luke that Justin was able 
to find what he required. For the rest, he naturally turned back 
to his more familiar Matthew, who alone, in connection with this 
‚subject, symbolizes John as Elias, a point of great weight in 
Justin’s argument. Besides, the previous declaration that from 
the days of John the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence 
(Bidferox, whereas Luke has evayyeXileraı) and the violent take 
it by force, served to establish Justin’s statement (in the place) 
concerning the appearance of heretics and false prophets as fore- 
told by Christ. Thus, even in this instance, we have no motive 
for going beyond the authorities known to us, in order to seek 
for an explanation of the Justinian citations; although as far as 
we have proceeded we cannot deny the possible existence of a 
Gospel text corresponding exactly with Justin’s quotations. 

5. The words of Jesus to the rich young man, Apol. 1. 16, 
ovdels dyads ei ui povos 6 Oeds 6 roincas ra wavra, in all the texts 
known to us, coincide only with the parallel reading in Luke 
xviiL 19 and in Mark x. 18: ri pe Atyeıs dyabdv; odels dyadös 
ei un eis, 6 Oeds ; only that Justin omits the preliminary question, 
substitutes eis for pévos, and adds the words, 6 roincas ra ravra. 
Matt. xix. 17 is the best accredited reading: ri pe épwars rept rod 
ayadod; els éoriv 6 dyadös, 6 eds. In the Dialogue with Trypho, c. 
101, the same saying is quoted thus: ri pe Ayes dyaOdy; eis Eoriv 


1 Elpnxee 52 wept rod unkeri yevnoeoOar iv r@ yiva dpwy xpognryy, Kai mepi Tov 
imyvövar Srey madat Knpvocopévn b76 Tov Heod Kati) bahnen StaraxOyoecGar HON 
TOTE TWapHY, Tovreoriy avroc wy 6 Xpiorög, ovrwe. 
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dyads, 6 marip pov é &v rois otpavois. Verbally similar is the 
Ophite extracted by the false Origen, Philosoph. v. 7: ri we 
Nyas dyaldv; els &arıv dyads 6 warnp év Tois dvpavois ; but he 
then subjoins, in a somewhat divergent form, the words of Matt. 
v. 45, as if the whole constituted but one saying. We have 
already met with a kindred reading in Marcion. Similarly the 
Marcosians read, in Iren. i. 20, 2, eis &orıy dyads, 6 marmp év rots 
ovpavois; and likewise the Clementine Homilies in four places 
(ii. 57; xvii. 4; and more fully xviii. 1, 3), pj pe A€ye ayadöv, 6 
yap dyadös els orev, 6 marmp 6 év Tots obpavois. At a later period 
this reading still appears in the quotations of the Fathers of the 
Church.! If such facts place it beyond doubt that the quotation 
in the Dialogue with Trypho is derived from written authority 
in this its peculiar form, and if we are compelled with Hilgen- 
feld? to condemn as a whim the theory of Semisch that the 
different parallel or kindred variations arose independently of 
each other by similar free combinations of our canonical text, we 
are also obliged to derive the citation in the Apology from our 
Luke. For if.Justin found our saying in his uncanonical Gospel 
in that form in which it is presented by the Dialogue with Trypho, 
the only possible authority remaining to us for the other reading 
is in Mark and Luke. In this case, even disregarding the mutual 
relation of the two, the decision must be given in favour of Luke, 
from the fact that, as Hilgenfeld has now again exhaustively 
shown, Justin’s acquaintance with Mark is neither proved nor 
even rendered probable. And the same circumstance also refutes 
the supposition,’ which would otherwise be substantially indif- 
ferent with regard to Justin’s relation to our third Gospel, that 
the quotation in the Apology was taken from Mark, and the one 


1 Credner, Contributions, i. 253 ; Semisch, Memorabilia of Justin, 370; Hügen- 
feld, 220. 

3 Page 372; where it is further justly remarked, the words on which the Marco- 
sians lay the greatest stress, as opposing the Catholics, and which they expressly take 
for granted in their explanation of the passage, cannot be considered a mere mistake 
of memory. 

® Volkmar, Gospel of Mark, 198. 
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in the Dialogue with Trypho from the original reading of Luke 
which is still preserved by Marcion (see above); for if the 
Gospels otherwise known to have been employed by Justin are 
capable of accounting for all his citations, we have no right to 
fall back upon another with which his acquaintance cannot be 
proved. 

6. Connected with the passage above discussed is also the 
saying in Luke xviii. 27, which we find again in Justin, Apol. i. 
19, with the same divergences from the text of Matthew:! ra 
adivara wapa dvOpiros Suvard éore rapa try Oew (Justin has only 

Suvara rapa des). It is still less possible to doubt that this quo- 
tation also is derived from Luke. 

7. Justin’s statements respecting the prophetic announcement 
of the suffering und resurrection of Jesus not only coincide almost 
throughout with Luke in expression, and especially in all the 
points in which he differs from the other two Synoptists,? but 
likewise in substance they contain a proposition which is found 
in no other of our Evangelists (xviii. 31; xxiv. 44), namely, that 
Jesus represented his suffering as the fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. If, therefore, Justin had one of our canonical 
Gospels before him, it could only have been Luke. It is true 
the variations in expression, trifling as they are in themselves, 
acquire greater importance by their three-fold repetition, and an 
extra-canonical source might therefore be conjectured; but as 

1 xix. 26: mapa dvOpwroe rovro ddivardéy tort rapa bt rp Hey mavra Övvara. 

3 Tr. 76 quotes as a saying of Jesus : dei roy vidy rou dvOpwrov moAAd madEiv kai 
drodorıuaodivaı Umo TéY ypapparkwv Kai Papwaiwy kai cravpwOivat Kai rg Tpıry 
Hpiog üvaorijvaı. The same in c. 100, verbally similar, except that instead of ypayp. 
x. Dapıo., it is Dapıo. kai yoaup. Inc. 51 it is more brief. Christ announces, ére 
éyyic éorw 4 Baoıeia Tay obpaviy, cai Ore dei abröv moAAd madeiv ard Tey ypap- 
parewv cai Papioaiwy cai oravpwönvaı kai ry rpiry nuipg dvacrivat ; and c. 106: 
Ort cai pd Tov madeiv EXeyev abroic, bre ravra abröv dei wabkiv, Kal dxo Tey 
mpvgnray rt xpoexeenpucro ravra. Comparing this with Matt. xvi. 21 ; Mark viii. 
31; Luke ix. 22, it appears that Justin’s quotation in Tr. Ixxvi. 100 only differs from 
Luke ix. 22 in three points ; instead of vo T. ypapp. x. Papeo., Luke has drö roy 
mpeoßuripwv Kai apxlepswy Kai ypapparéwy ; instead of cravpwOijvat, dmorravdnvaı ; 
instead of dvaorivat, tyepOijva, which is, however, to be found in Luke xxiv. 7, in 


a speech of like import. Besides this, there are found in Mark several insignificant, 
and in Matthew more important deviations from Luke and Justin. 
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these variations substitute only what is more usual and common, 
in the place of what is less usual, and as moreover the whole of 
the quotations belong to the same work, there is nothing to hinder 
the hypothesis of a free alteration of Luke’s text.! 

If, moreover, Hilgenfeld’s conjecture should be confirmed, that 
Justin’s uncanonical Gospel was also the special authority which 
served as a basis for our Mark, it would be further endorsed by 
the fact that Justin’s slight deviation from Mark (rj rpiry nu£pg ; 
Mark says, pera rpeis nuepas) coincides with the text of Luke, and 
it may hence be presumed that he is more likely to have taken 
his quotation from Luke, than from the authority employed by 
Mark. 

8. The well-known utterance about the resurrection runs 
thus in Justin, Tr. 81: 6 «öpıos spay eimev, Gre ovre yayıarovaıv 
ovre yaundyrovras aAAd ivayyekoı Evovrat, Teva Tod Deot THS dvac- 
técews Ovres. That this quotation can be derived from none of 
our Evangelists save Luke (xx. 34) there can be no doubt; Matt. 
xxii 30 and Mark xu. 25 diverge from it much more. More- 
over, on this theory it is perfectly explicable; for as the speech 
of Christ is only rendered indirectly, no verbal accuracy or com- 
pleteness can be expected, and it therefore brings no imputation 
upon him that Justin omits a small sentence contained in Luke, 
that he changes yap into aAAa, and that for yapotou and éxyapio- 
kovrai, he substitutes yapyjoovow and yapnOycovra. But the 
concluding words, réxva—dvres, certainly rather striking at first, 
look quite as if they had arisen from a false construction or a 
garbled reading of Luke’s text, kat viol eiot rod Heod ris dvacrdcews 
viol dvres. If in this case also we find nothing to refute the 
general possibility of an extra-canonical authority, neither is 
there anything positive to convince us of its existence. 

9. Justin’s account of the institution of the Last Supper, 
Apol. i. 66, can be more definitely traced to Luke (xxii. 19) as 
well as to Matthew, as it contains several of the distinctive 
features of Luke’s representation. The Apostles, says Justin, in 


1 Hilgenfeld also acquiesces in this, 211. 
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their Memorabilia, the so-called Gospels, have told us: Aaßövra 
Gprov evyapirrycavra eimeiv' ToUTo moseire eis THY avapvnciv pow 
TOUTO EoTı TO THEA pov’ Kal TS wornpiov Spotws Aaßövra Kat evyapir- 
THTAVTA eimeiv TOUTS EOTL TO alud pov, Kat povots avrois peTadodvas 
Now we find here in the first half, relating to the distribution of 
bread, not only the evyapiorjoas of Paul and Luke, but also the 
characteristic token of the Pauline-Lukan representation, the 
words, rovro wotetre, &c.; for it is of course quite unimportant 
that Justin says dvduvyciv pov, instead of éujv avauıyaı. Both, 
however, are elsewhere repeated. In Tr. 41, Justin terms the 
bread of the Last Supper the dpros rijs ebyapirrias, dv eis dvdpevnow 
Tov wdOous .. . 6 KUptos Hav wapedwke rosecy ; and in c. 70 it is said, 
wept TOU dprov, Sy wapédwxev Hiv... moLelv eis dvdpvynow, &C., Kal rept 
Tov Tornpiov, 6 eis avduvnot TOU aipatos avroU mapeswxev ev apio- 
rovvras moteiv. Should it be assumed that Justin owed these 
touches to any other than our Luke, the known dependence of 
the latter on the Pauline representation (1 Cor. xi. 23) shows 
that he must have derived them either directly from Paul or 
from a Gospel closely adhering to him. Yet the first is unlikely. 
From the attitude which he assumed towards Paul and Paul- 
inism, Justin would scarcely have employed the Pauline Epistles - 
in this manner; and besides, in his narration he expressly appeals 
to the apostolic Memorabilia, the Gospels. But the other must 
likewise seem improbable so long as no Gospel can be pointed 
out which was used by Justin, and which stands in the same 
relation to Paulinism as that of Luke. Even if this could be 
done, still it would not be the most natural proceeding to attri- 
bute the words which we find in our Gospel to another, of which 
we cannot positively know whether it contained them. In that 
case we should require special grounds for denying Justin’s ac- - 
quaintance with our Luke. The fact that he traces back his record 
to the Memorabilia of the Apostles, not of the Apostles’ disciples, 
would not justify this course; for as he generally adheres to 


1 Matthew xxvi. 26, and Mark xiv. 22, have eüAoynoac at the bread and edyap at 
the cup. 
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Matthew, he may for convenience sake have described his 
authorities a parte potiori as apostolic memorabilia. 

10. In Tr. 103 we read: Kai 76‘ wel vdwp E£exbOn Kat Steoxoprio~ 
On mavra Ta ogra pov' &yevijOn % Kapdia pov Mae Knpds THkdpevos év 
péow rns Kothias pov (Ps. xxil. 14), Örep yeyovev air@ éxeivns Tis 
vuxros Ore er avrov E£nAdov eis rd Spos Trav éAasdy mpoayyelia Hv. 
Ev yap tots daopvnpoveipact, & dp tro rav dmootöAwv atrod Kat 
tov éxelvots TapaxoArAovOnodvrwv cuvreTay Oar, örı pas woret OpopPor 
karexelro avrov evyopevov Kal Atyovros' mapeAderw, ei Suvardv, TO 
morNpıov Touro, ivrpöpov ris Kapdias SyAovdre ovons Kal TOV doTaV 
Gpoiws €ouxvias Tis Kapdlas Knpy TyKopévy eis tiv Kotriav, &C.' 
That these words can be traced to Luke xxii. 44 as well as to 
Matt. xxvi. 39 (from whom come rapeAderw, &c.), can the less be 
doubted, as Luke is the only one of our Evangelists who men- 
tions the sweat-like drops, and as Justin here expressly reminds 
us that the Gospels were composed by the Apostles and their 
disciples ; for though we cannot here, any more than in Papias, 
refer the words rav éx. rapaxéXov8. to the prologue of Luke, they 
yet contain a distinct allusion to the work of an apostolic fol- 
lower such as our Luke. The slight difference that Justin says 
Spas drei OpduBor, and Luke dcei Hpsußor ainaros,! is of no im- 
portance. For, in the first place, Luke does not speak of a bloody 
sweat,.and the comparison with drops of blood is merely to be- 
token that, as Jesus prayed, the sweat flowed down in heavy 
drops. Secondly, 6péufos by itself might signify drops of blood,” 
and even if it were not so, Justin had sufficient reason for omit- 
ting the aiyaros, for he wants here to point out the fulfilment of 
the words in the Psalm, drei idwp éfexdOnv, which would have 
been only impaired by the OpéuBor duparos. | 

11. In the same passage of the Dialogue, Justin mentions that 
Pilate sent Jesus bound to Herod as a means of showing him 
attention. The only Gospel which to our knowledge narrates 


1 Oredner, Contributions, i. 227. 
2 Comp. Semisch, Apostol. Denkwiirdigkeslin. Just. 145. 
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this occurrence is that of Luke, xxiii. 6, and there is nothing in 
the Justinian passage which leads us to suspect any other 
source. This place must therefore be reckohed among those 
which testify Justin’s acquaintance with our third Gospel. 

12. It is exactly the same with Tr. 105, where the words of 
Jesus before his decease are thus quoted with express appeal to 
the Memorabilia: rdrep eis xeipas cov maparidenaı TO wveuud pov ; 
verbally similar with Luke xxiii 46, only that here some of our 
witnesses read rapadyropaı instead of maparidenaı. It is quite 
unknown to us that these words were contained in any Gospel 
excepting that of Luke. The most natural hypothesis in this 
case also will be that Justin borrowed his quotation from Luke. 

The conclusion which appears to result from all this evidence, 
i.e. that Justin not only knew but frequently made use of our 
Gospel, is opposed by Hilgenfeld in the often-mentioned work, 
with the remark that his coincidence with Luke is to be ex- 
plained with greater probability by their common dependence on 
a third source ; and he seeks this, after Credner’s example,! in 
a Petrine Gospel, most likely identical with the Mark-Gospel 
known to Papias, the basis of our Mark and the connecting link 
between Matthew and Luke. In this manner not only is the 
accordance in the introductory history of Justin and of Luke 
(Nos. 1 and 2 above) to be explained (p. 143), but even the 
utterance of Jesus in the discourse to the seventy disciples 
(verse 3), and the whole story of the mission of the seventy is 
traced back to the Petrine Gospel (p. 286), which moreover is 
supposed to have contained the declarations to which Justin 
refers (No. 7, p. 289). Why should it not also have originally 
had (p. 289) the sending of Jesus to Herod, the drop-like sweat, 
the last word of the dying Jesus (p. 289)? Here only must we 
look for the proper source for the speech No. 4 assumed by Hil- 
genfeld (p. 198); and the same scholar seems to have no other 
opinion with respect to No. 6, when he merely concludes from 
the verbal consonance of Justin’s quotation with Luke (p. 224) 


1 Contributions, 
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that Justin employed a text in harmony with the latter. Just 
so the statement regarding the condition of the risen, No. 8, only 
suggests a text closely allied to Luke, but not the text of Luke 
himself, because the accordance is not quite verbal (p. 226); and 
if the Pauline features in the history of the institution of the 
Last Supper are more likely to be borrowed from Luke than from 
Paul, they may yet have been contained in Justin’s “ favourite 
Gospel ” also (p. 235). Of only one citation, that quoted in the 
greater Apology (in No. 5), will Hilgenfeld admit that it is 
demonstrably derived from Luke or Mark, because the parallel 
passage in the Dialogue with Trypho is taken from the Petrine 
Gospel (p. 223). This accordingly would be the sole and‘not 
very certain vestige of Justin’s acquaintance with our Luke; 
while for the rest we must hold the Petrine Gospel to be the 
original source of all the features common to Justin and Luke, 
and little is wanting for the discovery of a new Justinian primi- 
tive Luke as a compensation for the Marcionite one. 

We must now ask, Is this view necessary and reliable, is it 
demanded by the peculiarities of the Justinian text, and is it 
capable of accounting for them ? 

So far as the above-mentioned quotations are concerned, we 
must answer the first of these questions in the negative. We 
have assured ourselves that these quotations can be fully ac- 
. counted for by means of our Luke and Matthew. But this does 
not decide the question. Granting it to be demonstrable on 
other grounds that Justin was not acquainted with our Luke, we 
should be compelled after all to trace these apparently Lukan 
quotations to a third source common to both. But such demon- 
stration can scarcely be made. It has indeed been observed that 
Justin cannot have known! the two episodes, in Luke ii. 41 (of 
Jesus at twelve years of age) and xxii. 49—51 (the sword-thrust), 
and therefore he cannot have known the Gospel in which they 
were contained. With regard to the first, this is assumed from 


1 Ritschl, Gospel of Mark, 146, 148. Hilgenfeld, work already quoted, 152, 288; 
comp. Credner, Contributions, i. 228. Schwegler, Nach-Apostol. Zeitalter, i. 232. 
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his silence alone. Now it is true it would have been very appro- 
priate to mention it in the passage, Tr. 88, and its omission must 
appear striking; but yet it cannot be said that, even if Justin 
were acquainted with Luke, this silence would be perfectly in- 
credible. Why should it be impossible for him once to overlook 
a suitable testimony, especially when it occurred only in a Gospel 
which he employed merely in a subordinate manner, and from 
which he had not originally derived his knowledge of the evan- 
gelical history? The story of the sword-thrust! Justin appears 
to contradict not only by his silence, but by his positive assertion 
that not a single individual came to the rescue of Jesus when he 
was taken prisoner (Tr. 103). Strongly as it may be conjectured 
that he derived this statement from the same Gospel to which 
he owed the notice, missing in our canonical Gospels, of the 
universal desertion on the part of the disciples (Apol. i 50; Tr. 
59, 106), it is yet equally improbable that he should have known 
no Gospel at all which recorded this event so unanimously re- 
counted by our Evangelists. In his zeal for tracing the fulfil- 
ment of Ps. xxii, he must therefore either have ignored it or 
have somehow broughé it into harmony with his preconception. 
Nothing more is implied, as we have already observed, by the 
persistency with which Justin speaks of the Davidical descent 
of Mary, ignoring, if not excluding, that of Joseph (see above 
No. 2); for as he did not yet regard the Gospels as sacred or in- 
spired writings, nothing hindered him from handling them with 
the same freedom as any other historical authority. Finally, 
when Hilgenfeld (p. 291) expects from Justin, as a native 
Samaritan, some consideration for the references to Samaria 
(Luke ix. 51; x. 30; xvi. 11), he himself renders the answer 
obvious by pointing out, as the characteristic of the Justinian 
representation, that the Samaritans and Jews are both included 
under the collective name of Israelites (Apol. i 53). The in- 


1 Which after all is attributed to Peter by John alone, but by the older tradition to 
a follower of Jesue. Hence the omission cannot be explained, as it is by Credner 
(p. 261) and by Hilgenfeld (240, 269), by the interest of a Petrine Gospel in the per- 
son of Peter. 
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terests of a Judaizing Samaritan Christian, such as Justin, were 
much more fully satisfied by this expedient than by the occa- 
sional intercourse of Jesus with the Samaritans recorded by 
Luke. Ifthe Samaritan race was absolutely identified with the 
Jewish stock, the entire ministry of the Messiah belonged as 
much to one as to the other ; those subordinate communications 
could be dispensed with; and so far as Justin recognized their 
actual import—the extension of the labours of Jesus beyond the 
limits of Judaism, and the receptivity of the pagan Samaritans 
contrasted with the obduracy of the Jews—they were directly 
incompatible with his fundamental idea. 

If we must call in question Hilgenfeld’s view with respect 
to the basis on which it is founded, we cannot refrain from 
doubting the possibility of its being completely carried out. It 
is indeed undeniable that Justin made use of an uncanonical 
Gospel, and on this subject Semisch has been triumphantly re- 
futed by Hilgenfeld. That this Gospel bore the name of Peter, 
or of his interpreter Mark, and was identical with the Mark of 
Papias, seems to us quite probable; that in addition to Matthew 
(and Luke) it constituted a chief source ef our Mark, we might 
likewise conjecture ; that it was one of the “many” alluded to 
by Luke in his preface is at least possible. But when Hilgenfeld 
carries the accordance of this Gospel with our Luke so far as to 
attribute all but one of Justin’s apparent quotations from Luke 
to the Petrine Gospel, he seems to us to outstep the bounds of 
probability. It is true, such a proceeding is not absolutely in- 
credible. Assuming that we know as little of our Matthew as 
we know of the Petrine Gospel of Justin, how many quotations 
from Matthew would we feel disposed to refer to Mark or to 
Luke? But the matter which Justin derived from Luke is not 
a mere indifferent element which might have appeared equally 
well in any other Gospel, but it clearly bears the stamp of its 
origin, the characteristics of the Lukan representation. The 
utterance in Luke x. 19 (No. 3 above) forms part of the exhorfa- 
tion to the seventy disciples. And the history of the mission of | 
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the seventy disciples is so elosely interwoven with the whole 
tendency of the third Gospel that we can scarcely avoid holding 
it to be its own original property; and if Hilgenfeld? endeavours 
to render it probable that Justin’s “ Petrine” Gospel knew the 
Seventy, his proofs, as it appears to me, are not adapted to lead 
us from the vague possibility of this hypothesis to its probability 
or even to its historical admissibility. His chief argument is, 
that in several points in the vicinity of this narrative Mark har- 
monizes with Luke, and that here the one as well as the other 
follows the Gospel of Peter. It ought, however, first to be 
proved that Mark did not take these traits from our Luke him- 
self; and even then the main thing, the mission of the Seventy 
and the exhortation addressed to them, are still wanting in him, 
and it must therefore be surmised that it was also wanting in 
. the Gospel of Peter. The narrative in question bears through- 
out the specific character of Luke’s Paulinism. Be it observed 
how strikingly Luke places the Twelve in the background com- 
paratively with the Seventy ; how briefly he treats their mission, 
ix. 1—6; how little result he can tell of their labours, and with 
what preference, on the other hand, he delineates the mission of 
the Seventy and its brilliant success (x.); how the exhortation 
to the Twelve recorded by Matthew (x. 5) is abbreviated by 
Luke in order to apply the greater part of it to the Seventy ; 
how the celebrated saying of the Lord which in Matt. xi. 25 can 
only be addressed to the Twelve, is by Luke, x. 21, appended to 
the return of the Seventy. Let it not be overlooked that, in con- 
tradistinction to the twelve Jewish Apostles, the Seventy not 
only represent the mission to the heathen by their symbolical 
number, but are still more clearly marked out by several traits 
as the representatives of the Pauline mission to the Gentiles ; 
that it is the principles of the Pauline missionary labours, the 


1 Baur, Krit. Untersuchung, &c., p. 485. The Gospels, their Spirit, &c.; Lpz. 
1845, p. 82. Schwegier, Nach-Apostol. Zeitalter, ii. 45. 


2 The Clement. Recogn. 66 ; Das Evang. Just. 286; also Köstlin’s Origin and Com- 
position of the Synoptic Gospels, 267. 
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utterances of Paul himself (1 Cor. ix. 6; x. 27), which Jesus here 
(x. 7, &c.) even verbally in part enacts as law; that it isan inci- 
dent in the life of Paul (Acts xxviii. 3) by which the promise in 
Luke x. 19 was more literally fulfilled than by any other occur- 
rence in the New Testament ; that Paul aboye all others would 
benefit by the words in Luke x. 20, as the honour was grudged 
him by the Jewish Christian party (Rev. xxi. 14); and that im- 
mediately antecedent to the story of the Seventy, a small anec- 
dote is given (Luke ix. 41) which seems as if calculated for the 
vindication of Paul’—take all these marks together, and ask if a 
narrative conducted so entirely in the Pauline interests, and so ex- 
pressly emphasized by the Evangelist himself in accordance with 
those interests, could form a consistent part of the “Gospel of 
Peter.” What could be the object of it in Jewish Christian tra- 
dition? Hilgenfeld is of opinion that it was the resemblance to 
the Elders of Moses. But this motive seems much too insignifi- 
cant to give rise to a narrative which might become so dangerous 
to the reputation of the Apostles; and still less is it likely that 
Jesus himself should have engaged in the selection of the Seventy 
on such grounds as these. Köstlin holds that the Seventy repre- 
sent the mission to the heathen in a position originally subor- 
dinate to the Twelve ; they were derived from a writing which 
still restricted the twelve Apostles to the Jewish people, and yet 
endeavoured to adapt itself to-the circumstances of a later period 
by extending the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. But if 
this was a Jewish-Christian Petrine writing, as he assumes, it 
remains quite inconceivable that it should not have taken the 
simpler way of transferring the heathen mission directly to the 
twelve Apostles. Whoever, after the manner of the Jewish 
Christians, regarded only the twelve Apostles of Palestine as the 
actual Apostles of Christ, could recognize the extension of the 
Messianic salvation to the Gentiles only by including them in 
the sphere of apostolic duty: the division of the Jewish and 
Gentile missions to different individuals equally commissioned 


1 Köstlin, Origin and Composition of the Synoptical Gospels. 
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by Christ himself, could have but one motive, that of a 
Paulinist who acknowledged the existence of an Apostle of the 
Gentiles in addition to the Apostles of the Jews. Precisely 
because the Seventy are as directly authorized and sent forth 
by Christ as the Twelve, is the equal title of both declared ; 
while, on the contrary, the Jewish opponents of Paul denied his 
equality with the primitive Apostles because he was not called 
directly by Christ. Hence the Seventy can never have been 
subordinate to the Twelve, but on a level with them from the 
first; and a Paulinist only, not a Petrinist, can have created this 
counterpart of the Apostles of the Jews. The course pursued by 
the Jewish-Christian faction, when the right of Gentile Chris- 
tianity had once been conceded, is best shown in the legends 
of Peter, his journeys in the West, his ministry in Rome and 
Corinth. In order to avoid acknowledging an independent 
Apostolate of the Gentiles, the most distinguished of the Pales- 
tinians was converted into a Gentile Apostle, and charged with 
the founding of communities which in truth were the offspring 
of Paul, of ambassadors to the Gentiles besides the twelve 
Apostles, selected like them by Christ in person. This could not 
possibly be admitted by Judaism. And in fact we find in Jewish 
Christian tradition no trace of the seventy disciples. Matthew 
knows them not; Mark has assuredly not passed them by inad- 
vertently ; the author of the Clementine Homilies, although he 
knew Luke’s Gospel, and perhaps employed the charge ‘to the 
Seventy, makes no mention of themselves; only in the Recog- 
nitions (see below) are they alluded to. But this mention can 
scarcely be derived from the old Ebionite basis of the work to 
which it has recently been attributed. Hence the episode of 
the Seventy can belong originally only to the Pauline Gospel, to 
Luke; and what Justin quotes from it must have been derived 
from him. If, nevertheless, the words of our quotation are to be 
traced to another source, it must be assumed that they originally 
referred to the twelve Apostles, and were only transferred by 
Luke to the Seventy, together with the discourse of instructions 
K 2 
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in Matthew. But as Justin was at all events acquainted with 
our Luke, we have not the slightest ground for this assumption ; 
and as the words cited by him are specially fulfilled in the life 
of Paul, it is also quite improbable in itself. 

The case is similar with respect to the declaration No. 4. 
That a saying originally intended to signify merely the termina- 
tion of Old Testament prophecy should be converted by the 
Pauline Gospel into an announcement of the end of the Old 
Covenant, cannot be thought surprising. But in the Petrine 
Gospel this feature would be strange; for that, according to the 
original meaning of the expression as it stands in Justin, the 
efficacy, not the validity, of the Old Testament religion came to 
an end in the New Covenant, is a distinction too refined to be 
tenable, and moreover it refutes itself by the above-quoted decla- 
ration of Justin, who found in his text the cessation of the Old 
Covenant itself. Far more readily could it be admitted. that the 
sayings referred to by Justin in the passages quoted in No. 7 
‘had their original home in the Gospel of Peter. However, a 
comparison of the passages, Acts ii. 27; xxvi. 22 (x. 43; ii. 23), 
with Luke xviii. 31; xxiv. 25, 44, renders it evident that Luke 
especially attached peculiar value to the prophetic announce- 
ment of the suffering of Christ; and this is not surprising in 
a Paulinist, for whom the suffering of Christ had a far more 
independent importance than for the Ebionites. Now why should 
we search for Justin’s saying, not in the Gospel which he is 
proved to have known and in which the feature in question is 
to be found, but in another of which we do not in the least know 
that it contained it? Of the narrative respecting. the sending of 
Jesus to Pilate, Hilgenfeld himself says (p. 289) that it is fully 
accounted for by the characteristic tendency of the third Gospel; 
this attempt of Pilate to induce the Jewish rulers to confirm the 
innocence of Jesus only casts the guilt of his death more strongly 
on the Jews. “ But does not this tendency,” he asks, “ very well 

1 Hilgenfeld, Gospel of Justin, 200. 
3 After Baur, Oritical Inquiries concerning the Gospels, p. 489. 
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suit the character of the Gospel of Peter also, with the Roman 
interest which it displays, and with the tendency designed espe- 
cially for the Gentile world?” But that this tendency existed 
in the “Gospel of Peter” is inferred by Hilgenfeld, if we are not 
mistaken, only from passages in Luke, which he assumes were 
also contained in the Gospel of Peter. Here again, therefore, his 
proof moves in a circle. If we abandon this, the tendency of the 
“Gospel of Peter” becomes quite an unknown quantity, with 
which we cannot contend against a known quantity, 1e. the. 
tendency and contents of our Luke. The claim of the latter to 
the narrative under discussion is enforced, not only by its con- 
sistency with the general bias of the Gospel, but also by the pas- 
sage in Acts iv. 27, which at all events shows that Luke regarded 
it as particularly important, and by the persistent endeavour of 
- this work to give prominence to the culpability of the Jews 
in rejecting the Messianic salvation. Remarkable too is the 
similarity of motive for the hearing of Christ before Herod, and 
of Paul before Agrippa. As from the former the conviction is 
reached (Luke xxiii. 14), ovdév evpov év TO dvOpmrw totry alrıov 

. GAN’ ovds “Hpwdns .... o8ev Oavdrov dfiov éori werpaypévov 
avrg, so does the author in the latter express the impression 
attributed to Agrippa in corresponding words (Acts xxvi. 31), 
ovdtv Havdrov Afıov 7 Serpav mpdoce 6 Opwros ovros. Unless: 
everything deceive us, Luke is not indebted for his narrative to 
any more ancient Gospel. The words of Jesus also before his _ 
' death (No. 12) are confirmed as the genuine property of Luke 
by their analogy to the narrative of the death of Stephen (Acts 
vii. 59) and the anachronism respecting Quirinus; this notably 
false statement, with its apparent accuracy, has such, striking 
parallels in the anachronism in the Acts concerning Theudas, in 
Luke iii: 2 and Acts iv. 6, that we have every reason for 
attributing them to the author of Luke’s Gospel and not to his 
authorities. Finally, if Justin did not draw directly from Paul 
himself for his account of the institution of the Last Supper, 
which is more likely ; that he made use of our Luke, or that his 


we 
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Petrine Gospel closely resembled the Pauline representation in’ 


its most essential features? How, on the whole, are we to con- 
ceive of this Jewish-Christian Gospel if it contained all that 
Hilgenfeld so confidently believes? if not only a universalism 
within the bounds of Ebionite ideas, after the manner of the 
Clementine Homilies, but also open Paulinism, outspoken oppo- 
sition to, Judaism, found a place in it. How strange that our 
Mark, the alleged epitomizer of the Petrine document, in so 
many cases leaves us in the lurch just where the most distinctive 
characteristic of its chief source in its separation from Matthew 
would become apparent! a 

One important criterion is here afforded us by the language. 
If the various sayings in which Justin verbally or nearly ver- 
bally coincides with Luke were derived not from him but from 
the Gospel of Peter, we should be forced to conclude that in a 
great portion of his work Luke adhered td this Gospel with 
scrupulous fidelity, for it would be incredible that this relation 
should occur exclusively in the passages cited by Justin. But 
then it would be difficult to account for the uniformity and idio- 
syncrasy of his style, which a later portion of this work will 
render evident in the Gospel as well as in the Acts. It is true 
he has extracted a great deal verbally from Matthew, but far 
more frequently has he made alterations. And if to the passages 
borrowed from Matthew we add. a number of verbal extracts 
from the Gospel of Peter, we could scarcely understand how a 
writer so dependent on others could have preserved one and the 
same individuality of style in two works, of which one was cer- 
tainly derived from sources quite different from the other. But 
even in.Justin’s brief quotations, the language of Luke cannot 
be entirely misapprehended. At least the vyoros and vids 


tyiorov, Luke i. 32, 35, belong specifically to Luke (see below); 


eriokıalev, except in the synoptical account of the transfigura- 
tion and in Luke i. 35, is to be found only in Acts.iv. 15; the 
combination of wveöua and övvauıs is pre-eminently liked by Luke 
(see below) ; rapariOévar, Luke xxiii. 46, otherwise not a word of 
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common occurrence, appears five times in the Gospel and four 
-times in the Acts; eayyeAiterOa:, employed by Justin to de- 
scribe the angel’s message to Mary, except in the Pauline Epis- 
tles and in 1 Peter, is known only to Luke, who frequently 
makes use of this word, and especially in Luke i. 19; ii. 10, in a 
precisely analogous application. Taking all these indications 
together, we have every reason for continuing to attribute to our 
‚ Luke all Justin’s quotations in the cases above adduced. 

If we regard it as established beyond doubt that the Gospel 
of Luke was employed by Justin, it is a comparatively unim- 
portant question whether he took it into consideration in other 
passages besides those mentioned. But there may be an in- 
clination to regard this supposition as more or less probable in 
several other instances. Thus the mention of Elizabeth as the 
mother of the Baptist (Trypho, 8, &c.) may refer to Luke 1. 
Just so the passage in Trypho about the expectation ef the 
people concerning John and some of the words of John may 
have arisen from Luke iii. 15, though the words, ’Iuavvov kade- 
Copeévov ert Tod "Topddvov, seem to betray the influence of an extra- 
canonical authority! Whether in the quotation in Apol. 1. 15, 
ok AAGov Kadécat Sixalovs, dAAG dpaprwrAods eis ueravorav, the last 
two words proceed from Justin or from Luke or from some one 
else cannot be decided, although Luke differs from Matthew and 
Mark in giving them; and if the saying in Apol. 1 16, ro 
TirrovTl’ cov Thy oiaydva mdpexe Kal nv aAAnv, &c., might be 
traced to Luke vi. 29, the deviations of the Justinian from the 
‚Lukan text are considerable, especially as Justin has several 
times unmistakably made use of an extra-canonical authority in 
connection with this passage. The discourse too against the Pha- 


1 The same expression is found, evidently not without significance, in Tr. 51: Ei 
dé "Iwavync piv mposAnAvde Bowy Toig avOowroae peravociy cai Xprordg Ext abrov 
cabeZopévov eri Tod ‘lopdavov rorapov ere\Owy Emavos TE abroy Tov mpogyrevery 
wai BarriZey, &. The xadéleoOa of the Baptist is here an unmistakable contrast 
to the active wanderings of Christ, and the Baptist himself appears in a limited 
character similarly, as in Clem. Hom, ii. 23. Is not this view in conformity with a 
more ancient representation ? 
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risees, who tithe mint and cummin and forget judgment and the 
love of God (Tr. 17), closely resembles Luke xi. 42, although the 
quotation is not quite certain. 

This is the case in a still smaller degree with a number of 
other passages, which have been likewise attributed in whole or 
in part to our Luke. Among these are the assertion, in Tr. 88, 
‘ about the youth and first public ministry of Jesus, compared 
with Luke ii. 40; iii. 23; and Tr. 49, about the imprisonment of 
- the Baptist, compared with Luke iii. 19, for in both these in- 
stances the resemblance of Justin’s quotations to the passages in 
Luke is very slight; also Apol. 115; Tr. 96, yiverOe xpyorot kat 
oixrippoves (comp. Luke vi. 55; Clement. Hom. iii. 57); Apol. i. 
16, 63, ds yap dxote pov cat roel & Aeyw (c. 63, shorter, 6 euod 
dxovwv) aroveı Tod drooreilavros pe, compare Luke x. 16; Tr. 17, 
oval dulv ypappareis, Ore tas nAeis Exere, &c., comp. Luke xi. 52, 
Matt., xxiii. 14;' Apol. i. 17, @ wdéov &öwkev 6 Oeds mAlov Kai 
dramnOYceraı map avrov, comp. Luke xu. 48; Apol. i 16, 
daroxwpeite dx’ éuod &pydraı rhs dvonias, where only the épydrau (in- 
stead of &pyalöpevo.) reminds us of Luke xiii. 27, while the other 
expressions, and especially the characteristic avouia, for which 
Luke substitutes ddıria, harmonize with Matt. vii. 23; Tr. 25, 
ovrot of Stxatotvres éavrovs, comp. Luke xvi 15; Apol. 1 13, ds 
yansı amoAeAyuevnv ab érépov avöpös poryarat, comp. Luke xvi. 18; 
Matt. xxi. 13; Apol. i. 17, Ypürwv adrév ei Set Kaicaps dédpous 
reXeiv, comp. Luke xx. 22; Matt. xxii. 17; Tr. 101 (the scoffing 
at Jesus on the cross), where the slight accordance with some of 
Luke’s expressions (Luke xxiii. 35) arises from their common 
dependence on Ps. xxii. 7. In all these passages the assonance 
with Luke’s characteristics is insignificant and easily explained 
by accidental coincidence. It appears somewhat more important 
in the discourse on the love of enemies and on charity in Apol. 
i, 15, Tr. 153, when compared with Luke vi. 27, 30, 34, and 
Matt. v. 42. But here we find such striking deviations from the 


! Comp. also the form of the same saying, Clem. Homil. iii. 18; xviii. 16, and the 
observations to be made thereon below. ; 
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synoptical texts, that it becomes very questionable whether the 
final source of this quotation is to be sought in them. The same 
applies to the saying about the greatest commandment, Tr. 93, 
Apol. i 16, which from its equivocal relation to Luke x. 27 and 
iv. 8 (Matt. xxii. 37; iv. 10), cannot be traced with certainty to 
either of these passages. Several other quotations, notwith- 
standing their partial affinity to passages in Luke, seem by their 
relation to apocryphal texts .to be of extra-canonical origin. 
So in the account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan, Tr. 88, 
103, the character of which is placed beyond doubt by several 
peculiar statements which recur in uncanonical Gospels;? Apol. i. 
63, Tr. 100, ovdels &yvo (Tr. yırwoeı) tov rarépa, &c., the well-known 
reading, the relation of which to Luke x. 22 has already been dis- 
cussed with reference to Marcion; Apol. i. 19, py poBetcbe rors 
avaipodvras duas Kai perd Tabra, pi) Suvdpevov Kal yuxhv Kal copa eis 
yéevvay &ußakeiv, in which the Clementine Homilies, xvii. 5, and 
Clement's Second Epistle to the Corinthians, c. 5, offer a text 
which is nearly allied to Justin’s, and occupies a similar relation 
to that of Matthew (x. 28) and Luke (xii 4); Tr. 53,106; Apol. 
i. 50, where the reiterated assertion that at the crucifixion of . 
Jesus the Apostles deserted him, and subsequently repented of 
this desertion, distinctly points to a special source, to which 
perhaps the expression (Tr. 106), év pécw trav adeAbav adbrod erry 
Tov arortéAwy may also belong. Finally, in many instances jn 
which the relation of the quotations to our Gospel is un- 
doubted, the authenticity of the Justinian writing is so much the 
more questionable. This applies not only to those books which 
are now universally acknowledged to be spurious, but fragments 
relating to the resurrection must likewise be included in the 
verdict. Hence if this writing, c. 8, has respect to Luke vi. 32, 
c. iii. to Luke xx. 34, c. ix. to Luke xxiv. 38, it does not mate- 
rially affect the question before us. 

It thus appears that Justin knew and employed our third 


! Credner, Contributions, i. 237. Hilgenfeld, as before, 164. 
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Gospel; but relatively to the whole of his Gospel quotations, 
the use he made of it seems to have been limited, and we must 
therefore conclude that our Gospel had not in‘his eyes the same 
importance as those of which he made more extensive use, and 
that it was not the original source of his knowledge of the evan- 
gelical history. Where and when it first came into his hands 
cannot now be known. 

That Justin also knew the Acts cannot be proved; and it 
cannot be positively denied, only because a quotation from this 
work could not have been expected from him, even had he been 
acquainted with it. Let Acts i. 8, &c., be compared (besides c. 9 
of the spurious work on the Resurrection) with Apol. i 50: eis 
ovpavov avepydpevov iddvres Kal muwrredsavres Kal Sivapw exeidev 
avroıs weuhOeioav map avtov Aaßdvres Kal eis mav yevos avdpwruv 
eAdövres radra Edidafav Kal amsrroAoı xpoonyopesOnoav—with Acts 
ii. 30, Tr. c. 68: Kai 6 Tpibuv' ric ovv 6 Adyos eye TH Aa Pid, 
Sti dws THS Gaptos adrov Anıleraı air@ viov 6 Oeds kal KaropOdces 
auto thv Barıkeiav Kat kahiveı adtov ért Opdvov ras 86Ens avrov— 
with Acts iv. 27, Apol. 1. 40: ras pnvder (75 rvedpa.) riv yeyernnevnv 
“Hpddov rot BactAéws lovdaiwv, cat adrav Iovéatwv nal IlıAarov... 
ovv Tois avrov arparıwraıs Kata Xpurtod cuvéAevowv, comp. Ps. 1.— 
with Acts vii. 21, compare Coh. ad Gr.) c. 10 (Mwojs), wdens rns 
Aiyvrriov radeioews neranxeiv 7&wWOn da 7d td Ovyatpss BacrAéws 
eis wasdds GeidoOa. xopav—with Acts xii. 44, the same, c. 29: 
Téypade yap Mwoijs ws rot Oeot mepi THs oKnvas pos avTov eipnKdTos 
ovTws ... dpa moujoers Kara Tov TUmov Tov Öederyuevov coe Ev TH Sper 
— with Acts x. 14, Tr. 20: un rdvra &odiovres od 31a TO elvar aurd 
kowva  axdOapra ovK eadioner—with Acts xiii. 27, 48, Apol. 1. 49: 
"Iovdaioı yüp Exovres tas mpobnreias Kat det mpooSoxjoavres’ TOV 
Xpurrov tapayevyodpevov yyvonoay (SCH. rds mpobnreias) od pdvov 
dé, adAa Kal wapexppoavto’ ot de dd tov vay... rAnpwHévres 
Xapas kat wlrrews toils eißwAoıs drerafavro, &c.—with Acts xvii. 23, 
Apol. ii. 10: wpös Oeod 8%, rot dyvicrov avrois, dia Adyou (nryoews 


1 A writing of very doubtful origin. 
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eriyvwow mpourperero (6 Zurparns)—with Acts xxvi. 22, Tr. 36: 
ori maßmrös Xpiorös mpoebnrevdn péAXew eivar... Kat Evdoos pera 
THY TpSTnv avrov mapoveiav ... éXevoedpevos Kal KpiTHs mavrwv, and 
the same 76: ei yap Sia rav mpobyrav mapareralvuptvws KEKTPUKTO 
maßnrös yernaöuevos 6 Kpwrös Kal peta Tatra rdvrwv KupiedswWv— 
with Acts xxvi. 29, Tr. 8, BovAotunv 8 dv kal rdvras icov éuot Oyuov 
momoantvovs un abioracdaı tov Tod awrnpos Adywv. Nevertheless, 
among all these parallels, especially those from genuine writings, 
there is not one that could not be most naturally accounted for 
by the accidental accordance of authors belonging to the same 
age and the same circle, and handling kindred topics, even 
if, in one, and another of the passages above mentioned, a remi- 
niscence of the Acts and the assumption of Justin’s acquaint- 
ance with the book are quite supposable. 

The pseudo-Justinian Epistle to Diognetus has extremely few 
passages which remind us of Luke, and these few prove nothing. 
For what does it signify if in c. 11 Christ is termed ovros 6 del, 
ovpepov vids AoyurGels, for the precedent in Ps. ii. 7 is more obvious 
than Luke iii. 22; ifin c. 6 it is written, ypurrcavol rods pucdvras 
dyoraow, & maxim which the author was as little obliged to 
draw from Luke vi. 27 as from Matt. v. 44; if c. 11 (kaßyrais 

. of mıotol Aoywdävres im avTod éyvwray TaTpds mvoripia ... 
ameoteıle Adyov, iva Koopp avy Ss tro Aaod aripacbeis, Sid 
arooTöAwv Knpvy Geis, txd eOvav érurtevOn) exhibits some similarity 
of meaning to Acts xii. 46—48; and c. 3 (6 ydp moupas tov 
ovpavov Kal THY yhv, Kal mavra Ta Ev avrois Kal raow Hpiv yopyyov 
wv mpocdesneda, ovdevos dv aurös mpordéorto ToUTwy wv Tois olomevoıs 
dcddvae mapéyet aurös) to Acts xvii. 24, although, with the excep- 
tion of the last passage, the resemblance is sufficiently remote. 
Moreover, a much more decided coincidence would have implied 
little, considering the probably late origin of the writing al- 
luded to.! 


, 1 Compare with this my remarks in the Tubingen Journal, iv. 619. 
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4. Ignatius, POLYCARP, THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES AND 
RECOGNITIONS. 


The Ignatian Epistles! are in all probability somewhat more 
recent than the chief works of Justin. But although these 
Epistles have respect in many ways to Gospel narratives and 
statements,- even the commentators who are in general ready 
enough to assume quotations from the New Testament are in 
‚this instance unable to perceive any reference to our third 
Gospel, and as little can any real trace be discovered of an ac- 
quaintance with the Acts. Ign. Smyrn. c. 3? is supposed to re- 
call Acts x. 41: oirıves cuveddyopev Kal auverionev airp peta TÖ 
dvaorivas avröv ex vexpov; and Ign. Philad. c. 2,? Acts xx. 29: 
eireAedrovraı peta nv übıfiv pov AvKou Bapeis eis tyas. However, 
not only is the second of these parallels obviously quite incon- 
siderable, but the first can prove nothing either, for it was un- 
doubtedly a wide-spread tradition that Jesus ate and drank with 
the disciples after the resurrection ; and as our canonical Gos- 
pels (Luke xxiv. 30, 41; John xxi. 13) were not necessary for the 
propagation of this tradition, neither were the Acts obliged to 
express it briefly in the most convenient words, ouubayeiv and 
ovpmTiety. . 

The alleged Epistle of Polycarp is so closely connected with 
the Ignatian Epistles that the view of its origin and authenticity 
will always go hand in hand with the verdict on the Ignatian 
Epistles. For our part, we can only attribute* its composi- 

1 On the origin of these see Baur in the Tübingen Periodical, 1838, 8, 149; 
The Ignatian Epistles, p. 57; Schwegler, Post-Apostolic Age, ii. 159. The convic- 
tion of their spuriousness which I share with these scholars has not been shaken by 
the last work of Uhlhorn (in Niedner's Periodical for Historical Theology, 1851, i. 4 ; 


ii. 247). But I quite acquiesce in the opinion given first by Baur and now by Uhlhorn 
also, on the Syrian recension of the Epistles. 


2 uerd de Tv dvdoracw ovvidayev adroic, nai ovviTTuy WE capKikdc, Kaimep 
TWVEVPATIKwS NYWHEVOC TH Tarpi. 

3 goAXoi yap Avroı abıomıoror OOVY Kar aixpadrwriZover Tovc Heoöpönovg. 

% Comp. besides Schwegler, Post-Ap. Age, ii. 154; also my remarks, Tubingen 
Journal, iv. 586; vi. 144. What the most recent champion of the Ep. of Polycarp 
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tion to a period subsequent to the death of Polycarp, which oc- 
curred A.D. 167. It is, however, all the more remarkable that 
the only passage which sounds like our third Gospel must in 
reality be derived from an extra-canonical writing. In c. 2 it 
is said, eirev 6 Köpıos SiddoKxwv" pr Kpivere iva, um KpiOnre’ ddiere Kat 
dpeOnoeras tyiv’ édecire iva eAenOnre ev @ petpw perpeite dvTipe- 
TpnOycerac ipiv. Now of these four injunctions the first accords 
verbally with Matt. vii. 1, less accurately with Luke; the second 
with Matt. vi. 14 in sense, but only. partially in words; with 
Luke, on the contrary, only remotely ; the third has no parallel 
in the New Testament, for Luke vi. 36 does not belong here; the 
fourth most nearly suggests Matt. vii. 2; Luke vi. 38 only re- 
motely. On the other hand, c. 1 (ypurriv dv Eyeıpev 6 Geos Avaas 
Tas Wölvas tod ddov) appears to refer to Acts ii. 24 (& 6 Oeös 
dveotnoe Avoas tas wölvas Tod Hdvarov) ; for even if the expression 
adives TOO adov (Or Havarov), originating in the inaccurate Alexan- 
drian translation of Myer ‘22M, Ps. xviii. 5, had belonged to 
the general dogmatic phraseology, the similarity of the two pas- 
sages in other respects would be almost too great to admit of this 
solution ; whereas c. 8 (£av racywpev Sia TO dvopa advrod Sofd{wpev 
aérdv) is as far from containing an allusion to Acts v. 41, as 
Polycarp’s Martyrdom, c. vii. (rd Anya Tod Beod yevicOw), does to 
Acts xxi 14. 

While thus the Pauline authors of the Ignatian Epistles and 
of Polycarp’s letter made no use of the specially Pauline Gospel, 
we find it at the same-time in the hands of the Ebionites, with 


( Ritschi, Rise of the Old Apostolic Church, 604) adduces in behalf of its authen- 
ticity can prove little. The evidence of Irensus, for instance, on which he lays great 
stress, loses nearly all its weight by the fact, evident from the fragment of Eusebius, 
Hist. Ecc. v. 20, that Irensus was only a boy when he saw Polycarp, and from that 
time was never at all connected with him ; for such a relation naturally does not 
guarantee Irensus’s acquaintance with Polycarp’s literary works. When Ritsch 
himself is compelled to remove the chief objections to the authenticity of this Epistle 
by the admission of frequent interpolations, it only proves to us that its genuineness, 
as it now lies before us, eannot be maintained ; and how are we justified in cutting 
out, according to taste, whatever is unsuitable? As, however, Ritschl fixes the 
date of the Epistle between 140—168, his view does not affect us in the present 
inquiry. 
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whom the Clementine Homilies originated. Out of the large 
number of Gospel quotations which are found in this work, we 
select the following, which strikingly coincide with the discourse 
to the seventy disciples: Hom. xix. 2, kat drı éwpaxev tov movnpov 
as dotparny mrecévTa éx Tov ovpavoy édyjAwoev. Comp. xi. 35, iva 
ph I Karla % TO Kupiw mpocdiarexOeura Nuepas Teroapaxovra, pndev 
övvmdeira, vorepov ws dotpam) &£ ovpavod éri ys mwerovea, &c. 
There is no doubt that these passages refer to the saying of 
Christ transmitted by Luke x. 18 (€edpowy rév caravay ws 
dotpamiv éx tod odpavod mecdvra), and that they are derived from 
our Luke is all the more likely, as the neighbouring verse, Luke 
x. 20,! re-appears in Hom. ix. 22 in the words, dAA öuus xdv 
wavres Saipoves peta Tavrwv Tov raddv ipas pevywou ovK Eorrıy Ev 
TovTp povp yaipev, AAX Ev To Si evaperiav TA övönara tov Ev 
ovpav@ ws del (évrwv dvaypadjvas’ In these two passages, therefore, 
Hilgenfeld? is right in not allowing Credner’s doubts® to impede 
his acceptance of their Lukan parentage. If, however, the author 
of the Clementine Homilies knew and made use of the passage 
in Luke respecting the Seventy, it is probable that Luke x. 24 
(moAXoi mpopfra: cat Bawıkeis nOcAnoav ely a üneis BAdırere) in- 
fluenced the form of words in Hom. iii 53, which run thus: 
twodXot mpobnrar Kat Bawıkeis ereOiunoav ideiv a tyes BAerere Kal 
akovoaı & vpels akovere, Kal dunv, Aeyw piv, ovK eldov ovtTe NKov- 
oav; for in Matt. xiii. 17 the nearest parallel passage there 
stands, roAAoi rpopira: kat öikaroı.. But here, in consequence of 
the deviation of the quotation from either of our Evangelists, 
the hypothesis of an extra-canonical text is also admissible, 
which might have connected the saying as little as Matthew 
does with the mission of the Seventy. In Hom. iii. 30 also, the 
reminiscence of passages in Luke seems to have affected the 
colouring of the expression. The words run thus: 6 drooreiAas 
npas ... raurmv (rv eipfvyv) jpiv évereihato mpopdce mpoonyopias 
1 adv ty robrp pm) xaipere Ort ra wredpara bpiv üÜmordooerau' yaipere Ot bre Ta 


évopara upiy éypagn by roic obpavoic. 
2 Gospel of Justin, &c., 357. 3 Contributions, i. 324. 
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mpo tav tis didaorkaklas Adywv Univ Erıbdeyyeodaı, iva édv rıs y 
Ev dulv eipyvns téxvoy did THs SidackaAdlas nuav KataAdBy avröv % 
eipjvn, ei Se rauryv Aaßelv dpyav tis um Oérou, Tore Hpels drorivafd- 
pevoe EIS paptupiay Tov Today Hav Tov ex TOV 6ö@v KoVLOpToV, Oy 
Sud rods kapatovs Bacrdcavres Nveykapev mpös twas Grus 
owdnre, eis Erépwv driwpev oixias kai réAes. This quotation harmo- 
nizes in general with Matt. x. 12—14, but the words underlined 
have no parallel in Matthew, and recall Luke ix. 5: e£epydpevor 
dd tis médews Ekelvns Kal tov Koviopröv do TÜV Today tov 
armorıvafare eis papripiov ér avrois, and c. x. 5 f. 11; es qv 8 
dv oikiav eicépynobe, mpwrov A€yeTE eiphyn TH oikp rotre. Kai 
édv 7 éxe? vids eipivns, éravaratcera: er avrov 7 eipivm duav, &c. 
(eimare) kai rdv Koviopröv koAAndevra Auiv Ex rhs wédAews Spav 
dropacwöneda iyuiv. Now although the accordance is by no means 
verbal, and though the conclusion of the Clementine passage at 
any rate shows a misapprehension with respect to the shaking 
off the dust, the connection in which the sayings are found in 
Luke renders a reference to them probable in the Homilies. For 
the same reason, we should be inclined to trace the words in 
Hom. iii. 71, ä£ıds Eorıv 6 épydryns tod pro Oot adrod, to Luke x. 7,1 
although the proverb-like phrase may have been current inde- 
pendently of our Gospels. It is also quoted in 1 Tim. v. 18, in 
the same acceptation as in Luke, on which it is possibly depen- 
dent, in conjunction with the saying about the labouring ox, as 
derived (ypad7) from the Old Testament. 

Another, and to us not unimportant passage, is to be found in 
Hom. xvii. 5, rapaBoAnv eis totro etrav éerdye Tv éppnvetav Deyo’ 
ei ovv 6 Kpirys THS döwlas éroinoev ovrws Sid 7d Exdorore d£iwOjvar, 
Troop paAAov 6 raTnp moıyaeı THY éexdiknoiv tov Bodvrwy mpos aurov 
Npkpas Kal vuKrds;... mowmeei, kal ev rayeı. As this has no parallel 
in the New Testament except in Luke xviii. 6 ff, and as no- 
thing is known of any tradition elsewhere respecting the unjust 
Judge, and as moreover with regard to the expression, the two 
passages, notwithstanding the freedom of the quotation, coincide 


1 Matt. x. 10 says, instead of r. puoOov : rij¢ roogie. 
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precisely in the idioms which most readily impress the memory, 
the derivation of it from Luke can scarcely be doubted. 

That the parable of the rich man and Lazarus was known to 
the author of the Homilies is clear from Hom. ii. 13: iva utv 6 
Kaxos év Ad Yevönevos, as Evranda ra dyada droAa,ßüv, éxel wepi pv 
npaprev KoAacO7, 6 de dyabds .. . exei ds Ev KdAmots Suxaiwy dyadav 
kAnpovöuos karacrj, since thought and expression accord too 
much with Luke xy. 23, 25, for the consonance to be accidental. 
But as Luke in all probability borrowed the story as far as verse 
25 from an Ebionite writing,! the Homilies may have also de- 
rived it from the same source. 

More decidedly might we trace back to Luke xxiii. 34 (warep 
apes avrois’ ov yap oldacı ri rovotcr) the words which are at- 
tributed to the dying Redeemer in Hom. xi. 20, rdrep ages dvrois 
Tas dpaptias atrwv, ov yap oidarıy & motovow, if a more ancient 
source were not suggested by the fact that in the Ebionite 
martyr-legend of Hegisippus (in Eus. Hist. Eccl. ii. 23), James 
the Just, while being stoned, is made to pray, xipue Het mdrep ages 
avrois, od yap oldacı ri mowvew.? Now it is certainly quite credible 
that Hegesippus, or whoever gave that legend its latest form, may 
have had our third Gospel before his eyes ; and it speaks for this 
“view that, besides the verbal accordance, Hegesippus in the 
words immediately preceding those above quoted, é6yxe ra yovara 
Aéywv, comes into contact with the account of Stephen’s death 
recorded in the Acts, vii. 60; and as not only does this account 
appear to be formed on the model of the death of Jesus in the 
Gospel narrative, but as also in Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27, the beha- 
viour of the Jews against Jesus is regarded in the same view as 
in Luke xxiii. 34, we have the greater reason for looking to 
Luke as the original source of the words of Jesus, especially 
when the acquaintance of the Homilies with his Gospel has 
already been established. The possibility, however, still remains 

1 See my observations, Tübingen Journal, 1848, 626. Schwegler, Post-Apost. 
Age, ii. 65. 

2 As Hilgenfeld justly reminds us. 
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that the saying may have been transmitted by a more ancient 
writing employed by Luke; and as its occurrence in Hegesippus 
affords some support to this theory, the probability of Luke 
having been employed can scarcely be raised up to full cer- 
tainty. © 

The saying on prayer in Hom. iii 56 shows a mixture of 
Matthew and Luke. The first part differs from Matt. vi 9 and 
accords almost word for word with Luke xi. 11: riva airjoes vids 
äprov, un Aidov Emiöwee airG; 7 Kal ixOiw airnoe, un Obıv Eriöwweı 
avrg ; but it then turns to Matt. vii 11, with which the conclu- 
sion coincides verbally. That our two Evangelists were really 
. employed can only be doubted on the assumption that Luke bor- 
rowed his reading of this speech, with the exception of the 12th 
verse and the variation in the 13th, from the same Gospel from 
which the author of the Homilies took his. The possibility of 
this we cannot deny, but we cannot consider it probable. 

Hom. viii. 7 seems to refer to Luke vi. 46 (ri ö€ pe kakeire küpıe 
Küpıe, kal od oieire & A€yw) in the words :6 "Inwovs Hpav arpös rıva 
mukvörepov Kipiov adröv Akyovra, pydév SE moiouvra Ov aurös apoc- 
eranoev Edy’ TI me Akyeıs Küpıe, KUpte, Kal ov moreis A Atyw; for the 
proximate occasion of the speech adduced in the Homilies may 
very well have been added by their author. On the other hand, 
for Hom. xv. 5: dikaov épackev elvar kat tO TUmrovrı aurod Ty 
cıaydva maparıdevaı Kal THY Ertpav, Kat TP alpovTı aVTOD TO twarLov 
mpordösvaı kat Td nabdpıov, dyyapevovte 82 pidcov cvvarépxer Oar 850 
xat ca towGra—an extra-canonical source might be presumed, 
as this form of the well-known precept cannot be fully ex- 
plained from either Matt. v. 39 or Luke vi. 29; and if the paddprov 
clearly enough betrays an Ebionite variation of the traditional 
text,! it is nevertheless to be supposed that this alteration had 
already been adduced in the Gospel used by that party. 

Other points of contact are still more uncertain. Thus in 
Hom. xi. 35, xix. 2, the duration of the temptation of Jesus is 

1 As the Ebionites wore but one garment, pagéptoy (turban) had to be nape tates 
for xırwv. Credner, Contributions, i. 308. 
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said to be forty days, as in Luke iv. 2; while in Matthew, iv. 2, 
the temptation is transferred to the end of the forty days’ fast. 
But this statement may also have been in an extra-canonical 
Gospel. In Hom. xv. 10, the words, 6 xiptos rurrots revnras 
éuaxdpuwrev, are thought to refer to Luke vi. 20;! but as in the 
passage in the Homilies the whole emphasis lies on the word 
aurrovs, which is wanting in Luke, the quotation must have 
come from somewhere else, either from Matt. v. 3, where the ad- 
dition of +@ veiparı corresponds in meaning with ırrovs, or 
more probably from an apocryphal Gospel In Hom. xvii 16 
we read: ro ydp afip rod yvdvar & pay oldev ddeirerat, Tov St m 
dfiov kav dor Exeıv übarpelrau, dv év dAAos 9 godds. That the 
saying of Jesus, Matt. xui 12; Mark iv. 25; Luke viüü. 18, 
floated before the author’s mind cannot be doubted ; but that he 
had exactly the reading of Luke in his eye is not likely, as he 
touches it only in one trivial deviation from Matthew, 1 e. Soxe? 
Exeıv instead of éye. No more results from Hom. in 18: ro 
Atyeıv' ert ris nadeöpas Mwioews exdOncay of ypappareis Kat oi 
Papwaior mavra éoa Aéywou ipiv dxovere avray. avrov &, eimev, ws 
ri KAci8a THs BactAclas merurrevpévwy, nts €oriv yvaous, 7 porn THY 
widynv tas (was dvolkaı Sivaras, Si ns porns eis THY aiwviay (wiv 
eineAdeiv Eorıv’ ddAd val, drow, Kparodeı pev THv KAciv, Tois de 
Bovropévors eireAdeiv od rapéxovorv. Comp. Hom. xvüi. 16: ered) 
daréxpuBoy THy yvaoıy THis Barıkeias, Kal ovre avros eionAdov ovre Tois 
Bovdopévors eineAdeiv mapeoxov. These passages unmistakably re- 
call Luke xi 52: oval ipiv rots vopuxois, örı parte THY KAcida THS 
yvicews’ aurol ovx eiondOere Kal Tovs eivepxontvovs exwrtoate. Yet 
the author does not appear to have had our recension of this 
saying, for he not only alters vopxot into ypappareis xai Bapıcaloı, 
and aifpev into «pareiv, but in the concluding words, with similar 
tautology, he says BovAopevors eireAdeiv instead of cicepyopévors, 
and ov wapeye instead of xwAvev; and in the same manner xAcis 


3 Franckh, in the treatise which has been used in addition to that of Hilgenfeld in 
this summary, ‘‘The Gospel Quotations in the Clementine Homilies.’ Studien d. 
ev. Geistl. Würtemb, 1847 (xix.), 2, 170 ff. 
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Or yvacıs ris Bacıkeias. These deviations from our text, re- 
peated in distant places, allow us to infer with comparative cer- 
.tainty the existence of a tradition which gave the words of Jesus 
in this form ; and that it is not to be looked for in a mere varia- 
tion of Luke is probable not only in itself, but also on account of 
the parallel passages in Matt. xxiii. 14, and in Justin, Tr. 17, 
which, more nearly approaching the Clementine text, prove that: 
the saying was current in more than one form. Of the passage 
in Hom. xvii. 5: pi doßnOnre amd Tod dmoxreivovros To -cwpa, 
ty 58 Yuxy py Svvapévou te moımoaı PoByOnre tov Suvdpevov Kal 
copa Kat uy eis Thy yéevvay Tod mupös Badeiv’ vat Atyw dpiv, 
rovrov foByOnre, it has already been remarked, relatively to the 
kindred Justinian quotation, that the accordance of the citation 
by Justin and by the pretended Clement of Rome point to an 
extra-canonical source. The words of Peter in Hom. iii. 60 have 
incomparably more resemblance to Matt. xxiv. 45 than to Luke 
xiL 42; only at the commencement the phrase, paxdpios 6 8ouAos 
éxeivos, Sv naraoriweı 6 Kipws adrod éxt Ocpamelas tov avvdovAuv 
avrov, which is repeated in c. 64, reminds us of Luke, inasmuch 
as Luke has xaraorjoe and Matthew xaréorncev ; but as it also 
materially differs from Luke, and as this variation re-appears 
unchanged, we must rather presuppose an extra-canonical text- 
form, and it is only by such that we can account for the con- 
cluding words of the quotation, 8:yoropjore auröv Kal 15 dmiotouv 
avrod pépos pera ruv drokpırav One, With its peculiar interpreta- 
tion of S:yerouciv. If Hom. vit. 4 (roddoi &Aeboovraı drs dvaroAdy 
kat Svrpav, apxrov te kat pernußpias), hke Luke xiii. 29 (nfovor 
amd dvatoXGv Kat Svopov nal Boppa xat vorov), adds the north and 
the south to the east and west, which are alone mentioned in 
Matt. vi. 11, such amplification ‘is too natural to be taken into 
consideration when combined with a different form of words, 
which is probably indicative of a peculiar text. Of the answer 
to the rich young man (Hom. iii. 57; xvii. 4; xviii. 1, 3), it has 
. already been observed that it is not to be explained by our 
synoptical texts. The same applies to Hom. xi 29: ra dyada 
L 2 
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eAdeiv dei, paxdpros S€, pyor, Si ov Epxerau' Gpoiws Kal TA KaKa dvdykn 
€XOeiv, oval 62 du ov Epxera«, compared with Matt. xvui. 7; Luke 
xvii. 1. Hom. xvii. 16, &v yap ry dvacrdce Tov vexpwv, orav 
tparevres eis POS TA owpara indyyedoe yevwvrat, TOTE ety SuV_TOVTaL 
(rév xarépa), has only the word iodyyeAos in common with Luke 
xx. 36, from which of course nothing can be proved. Finally, 
if the allusion to the visit of Christ to Zaccheus in Hom. iii. 83 
can, among our Evangelists, be referred only to Luke xix. 1 ff, 
we have no sort of evidence that this incident was unknown to 

extraneous evangelical tradition. Therefore, neither can this 
- feature prove anything. 

Summing up everything, the result is that, although the 
author of the Homilies knew and employed our third Gospel, it 
was not to him, any more than ‘to Justin, a chief source of his 
knowledge of Gospel history. For among the large number of 
. his Gospel quotations, comparatively few can be traced with cer- 
tainty or even with probability to our Luke. The Gospel which 
he used by preference seems, besides our Matthew, to have been 
an extra-canonical writing, identical in the main with Justin’s 
apocryphal Memorabilia. 

That our author was acquainted with the Acts can as little be 
conjectured from the catalogue of names, Hom. ii. 1, as from the 
passage in Hom. iii. 53, &yo ein wept ov Muvojs mpoepyrevoev 
ciruv’ mpopyrnv éyepel ipiy küpıos, &c.; for the few names in that 
list which appear in the Acts also were surely not unknown in 
general tradition ; and though the passage in Deut. xviii. 15 may 
be quoted nowhere in the New Testament except in Acts u. 22, 
vi. 37, it was doubtless very familiar to Christian apologetics. 
As the quotation differs moreover from that of Luke in words, and 
as no mention is made in the Acts of a saying by Christ, we have 
the less cause for accepting the improbable hypothesis that a 
book glorifying Paul after the manner of the Acts should be 
employed by ‘an opponent so vehement as the author of the 
Homilies. But for this very reason it cannot be decided whether . 
it was known to him at all. 
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The Gospel quotations of the Clementine Recognitions are 
only transmitted to us by the unreliable hand of their translator, 
Rufinus, who undoubtedly adapted them to our Gospels even 
when they originally deviated from them. We are therefore not 
Justified, as Hilgenfeld has also observed (p. 370), in inferring 
the actual use of our Gospels from their accordance with most 
of the quotations; but the contrary deduction alone is tenable, 
that in those instances in which the Recognitions deviate con- 
siderably from the canonical text, either in common with the 
Homilies or independently, an uncanonical Gospel was used 
either by the author or by his authorities. We might therefore 
entirely pass over this writing, were there not some features 
which seem to point partly to our Gospel of Luke and partly to 
the Acts, and which cannot have originated with the author. 
Besides the passage vi. 5 (ipse magister . . . orabat patrem pro 
infectoribus suis et dicebat: pater remitte eis peccatum, nes- 
ciunt enim quid faciunt), where the quotation from Luke is 
quite as probable as in the corresponding passage in Hom. vi. 20, 
which is also recalled by the addition of peccatum, several other 
traits in the first book must be mentioned. When it is narrated 
of Barnabas (i. 10) that he hastened his departure from Rome, 
dicens, se diem festum religionis sus, qui immineret, omni- 
modis apud Judzeum celebraturum, these words strikingly re- 
mind us of Acts xviii. 21: eimöv' Set pe wdvrus rv dopriv ri 
épyopevny moınoas eis lepoodAvpa; and this affinity is the more 
striking if we compare the parallel passage, Hom. i. 13, where 
the saying, much further removed from the Acts, runs thus: 
orevday éXeyev eis riv lovdalay ris Kara rv Opnoxelay éoprijs 
xdpw. It really looks quite as if the reading in the Recog- 
nitions had been formed on the recollection of the passage in 
the Acts, but it is nevertheless possible that this decided resem- 
blance to the speech of Paul was first given to it by the trans- 
lator. More certain is the use of our Luke in Recog. 1. 40: Nos 
ergo primos elegit duodecim sibi credentes, quos apostolos nomi- 
navit, postmodum alios septuaginta duos probatissimos disci- 


e 
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pulos, ut vel hoc modo recognita imagine Moysis crederet multi- 
tudo, Although the number of the disciples chosen later is here 
fixed as seventy-two instead of seventy, and the precedent of 
Moses is given as the ground of their selection, after all that has 
been said above (p. 41) we cannot suppose that we here have 
the most ancient form of the history of the seventy disciples, 
and that this feature, originally belonging to the Jewish Chris- 
tian tradition, was altered by Luke and applied in favour of his 
universalism ; but that the author of the Recognitions had the 
narrative of Luke before his eyes; while instead of its original 
motive he substituted another in itself very improbable, and, to 
render the resemblance with Moses more perfect, the number 
seventy (if indeed this really existed originally in our Gospel)! 
may have been changed to seventy-two, the author having fol- 
lowed the interpretation of Numb. xi, which reckons the two 
named in verse 26 with those before mentioned? The same 
paragraph of the Recognitions has also respect to passages in the 
Acts. Above all others, we must notice the mention of Gama- 
liel in i 65. Gamaliel, the princeps populi, qui latenter frater 
noster erat in fide, sed consilio nostro inter eos (the priests) erat, 
here silences the people by a speech which begins: Quiescite 
paullisper o viri Israelite, non enim advertitis tentationem, 
que imminet vobis, propter quod desinite ab hominibus istis, 
et si quidem humani consilii est, quod agunt, cito cessabit, si 
autem a Deo est, cur sine causa peccatis, nec proficitis quid- 
quam? That these are for the most part the same words which 
the Acts, v. 35, 38, put into the mouth of Gamaliel, and that 
Gamaliel appears in a quite similar part here as there, is evident ; 
but it is also equally clear that the representation in the Acts 
served as a model for the Recognitions, and not vice versä. For, 

1 For in Luke x. 1, 17, Eßdounkovra dto has such good evidence that it is a ques- 
tion which is the correct reading. 


* Thus he also reckons (i. 34) seventy-two descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob, 
whereas our Hebrew text, Gen. i. 27, gives only seventy, the Septuagint seventy-five. 
The Jewish reckoning of the nations of the world also varies, as is well known, be- 
tween seventy and seventy-two. 
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in the first place, in the secret Christianity of Gamaliel it is im- 
possible to mistake the childish exaggeration of the obviously 
unhistorical trait adduced in the Acts; and secondly, we shall 
further on be convinced that it was in all probability the author 
of the Acts himself. who first introduced Gamaliel into the nar- 
rative contained in his fifth chapter. In this case therefore the 
employment of the Acts by the Recognitions can scarcely be 
doubted. Further evidence of this is given in i. 71, when it is 
said of the inimicus homo (Paul): quod legationem suscepisset 
a Caipha pontifice, ut omnes, qui crederent in Jesum, perseque- 
rentur (etur) et Damascum pergeret cum epistolis ejus, &c. As 
may be seen, a tolerably exact parallel to Acts ix. 1,1 in which 
however the priority of the Acts is raised beyond all doubt, as 
the Recognitions connect Paul’s persecution of the Christians 
with the prodigious story of the disputation of the Apostles in 
the Temple; and, instead of Stephen, record the ill usage of 
James, and that by Paul in person (ch. xx), When in the same 
71st chapter the number of Christians who fled from Jerusalem 
to Jericho is given as 5000 men, it is natural to presume that 
this number also was borrowed from the Acts, where it is written 
in iv. 4, kai éyevjOn 6 apıduös Tov dvdpay worel xıÄsddes wevre, and 
then later, viii. 1, mdvres re Sueordpnoay ... Av rav droocréAwy, 
the last being certainly denied in the Recognitions, which treat 
tradition in general in a very free m&nner. One other feature I 
am also inclined to attribute to the Acts, although it appears in- 
congruous with its views, Le. the strange assertion in Recog. 1. 
60: Barnabas, qui et Matthias, qui in locum Jude subrogatus 
est apostolus. That this is not merely a fiction, but one desti- 
tute of all tradition, need scarcely be remarked; a man so con- 
spicuous as Barnabas could not even in fable be identified 
with Matthias. But what can have caused the fiction? Chiefly, 
beyond a doubt, the desire to honour Barnabas, one of its chief 
heroes, by an admission to the Apostolic College, and perhaps 


1°O dt SavdrAog . . . mpocedOwy Apxıspei Hrnoaro wap’ abrov imorodde eic 
Aapaocxdy, &c. 
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still more the object of depriving the extension of the apostolic 
office to Paul of the support which it might have derived by 
‘ analogy with Barnabas, on whom the title of Apostle was like- 
wise conferred by ecclesiastical usage, although he also did not 
belong to the twelve (Acts xiv. 4, 14; 1 Cor. ix. 6); and as there 
was no other means of doing this, except by giving the place of 
Judas to Barnabas, and seeing also that Matthias was acknow- 
ledged to be the successor of Judas, nothing was left but to 
declare Barnabas and Matthias to be the same individual. It is 
true the history of the completion of the apostolic number by 
Matthias may have been current independently of the Acts. 
' But when we read in the latter that (i. 23) lots were cast on this 
occasion between Barsabas and Matthias, it is quite conceivable 
that this very juxtaposition of these two names suggested the 
alteration to the author of the Recognitions, with whom the Acts 
was by no means a binding authority. But if this appears too 
far-fetched, the other passages which I have adduced will 
abundantly prove that the Acts, as well as the third Gospel, are 
taken into consideration by the first book of the Recognitions. 
Now if Hilgenfeld’s! view were undoubtedly established, ac- 
cording to which ch. 27—72 of this book was taken substan- 
tially unchanged from the Kypvypa Ilerpov, a work of the first 
century, the data given above would contain evidence of such 
high antiquity for the writings of Luke as can be claimed by no 
other book in the New Testament ;? and we could scarcely avoid 
attributing the composition of these writings to a:period at least 
very near the apostolic age; or if this should be prohibited on 
other historical grounds, we should be finally obliged to abandon 
the reference of the Recognitions to our Gospel of Luke and our 
Acts, and to trace their points of contact from common authori- 
ties. The history of the seventy disciples, and the prayer of 
Jesus in behalf of his enemies, must then be referred to the 
Gospel of Peter, and the data in which the Recognitions harmo- 


1 The Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, p. 26. 
2 Irrespective of the mutual references of the books of.the New Testament. 
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nize with the Acts ho the Kipvypa erpow: Meanwhile, 


ture are pont incorporated in this writing, we could not make... 
use of Hilgenfeld’s acute discovery in the question before us, 





until it had been more clearly defined how far the substance had | 


remained unsullied in the elaboration, or had been replaced by 
other elements. This point does not seem to me in any way 
decided by the preceding investigation ; and the data alluded to 
above are not the only ones which leave me in doubt whether 
the derivation of the séction of the Recognitions from ch. 27—72 
comes unmixed from the preaching of Peter. Only this is not 
the place in which to pursue the subject. In the present inves- 
tigation, Ritschl’s! assumption would be less objectionable, in 
which the Kypvypa Ilerpov is supposed to be directed against 
Basilides, and its revision in the first three books of the Recogni- 
tions against Valentinus, for on this supposition the Kypvypa 
would be attributed to the interval between A.D. 120—140, and 
the revision in the Recognitions to 140—160, and at this period 
we have distinct traces of the existence of the third Gospel. But 
on this assumption also it is questionable how far the last re- 
viser of the Recognitions, writing scarcely sooner than the begin- 
ning of the third century, has preserved those sections unaltered 
which he received from earlier works. Under such circum- 
stances, I should not wish to.found any conclusion on the points 
of contact between this work and the Gospel of Luke and the 
Acts, which might lead us beyond what is otherwise known and 
susceptible of proof. 


5. THE YOUNGER GNOSTICS, CELSUS, THEOPHILUS, TATIAN. 


With the Epistle of Polycarp we have already come down to 
a period at which the existence and recognition of our canonical 
Gospels can no longer be questioned. Thus we now find our 


1 Origin of the Ancient Catholic Church, 134—175. 
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Luke not only among the Gnostie, but even among the Gentile 
opponents of Christianity, while at the same time the Catholic 
teachers of the Church begin to speak of it more decidedly. 
Among the Gnostics one might certainly be inclined to credit a 
much earlier circulation of the Gospel of Luke, even indepen- 
dently of Marcion. The author of the pseudo-Philosophumena 
of Origen (vi. 16, Schl) found in a writing which he attributes to 
Simon Magus the saying which is similarly recorded in Matt. ii. 
10; Luke iii. 9; and if modern scholars have rightly understood 
him, he also found in Basilides! and Valentinus? Gnostic inter- 
„pretations of Luke i. 35. But I have elsewhere demonstrated 
that we have no right to attribute the writings from which the 
two last quotations are derived to Basilides and Valentinus 
themselves, and not much more to the younger members of their 
school; and that they are not ascribed to those schismatics 
by the author of the so-called Philosophumena® This certainly 


1 vii. 26: rovro dori, gnoi, rd cipnuévoy, wrveipa Äyıov emereboerat iwi ct. . . 
cai divamuc wpiorov Emoxıdarı cot. 

3 vi. 35: mveüna äyıov iaereboera ini os... . xvevpa lori y copia... . Kai 
dövanız in)ierov tmoxtdce cot’ Inyıorög karıy ö Öönpovpyög. Comp. c. 51 with Luke 
i, 26, 35. 

3 Tübingen Journal, 1858, p. 148. What Jacobi (in the German Zeitschr. f. 
Christl. Wissensch. 1853, p. 198) opposes to this is scarcely adapted to upset the 
result. Jacobi must admit my chief argument, that the false Origen himself does not 
impute to Basilides or Valentinus the works from which his extracts are derived, and 
what then can be the use of appealing to the fact that they nevertheless present the 
authentic doctrine of Valentine and Basilides? Granting that it really is as Jacobi 
supposes, which the incompleteness and partial discordance of the other witnesses 
makes it difficult to prove, and which this is not the place to investigate, does it fol- 
low that these writings were composed by Basilides and Valentinus, or that at least 
all the sayings quoted therein ‘were used by these schismatics themselves? Just as 
well might it be asserted that no Lutheran dogmatist could have a quotation which 
had not been first made by Luther. It is therefore quite impossible to prove that the 
author of the Philosophumena records the Gospel quotations of Basilides and Valen- 
tinus, and nothing can be more illogical than Jacobi’s conclusion that because ‘he 
expresses the intention of giving the opinions of Basilides, we have good reason for 
assuming the source of his references to be a writing of Basilides.”’ I must insist on 
this, that we cannot even be assured that the author himself considered the writings 
which he employed to be the works of Basilides and Valentinus, and I cannot compre- 
hend how it is possible at the same moment to vaunt the authenticity of his represen- 
tation and the accuracy of his literary knowledge, and to speak of his mistake respecting 
the pseudo-Simonian Apophasis, the palpable forgery of which he did not suspect. If 
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occurs with respect to the writing of Simon; but in this very 
instance the subject-matter, as we shall presently demonstrate, 
puts it beyond doubt that we are dealing with a forger belonging 
at least to a younger generation of Gnostics. The quotations 
“therefore scarcely lead us further than the preceding ones from 
an Opbite writing of which the reference to our Luke is, after 
all, but doubtful’ It shows that our Gospel was used by the 
followers of Basilides and Valentinus, but how far this use ex- 
tended we cannot at all decide on such premises. 

It is only of the later Valentinian school that we are assured 
by Irensus and Clement of Alexandria that they sedulously 
employed our third, like the remaining Gospels, as the basis of 
their opinions. Among the New Testament proof passages of 
the Valentinians, cited by Irenzus in his first book, a fair 
number are derived from the third Gospel. Thus we learn from 
c. ii. 2, that they find the third series of their »ons, the Dodekas, 
indicated in the story in Luke (ii. 42).of Jesus when twelve years 
of age. The passage in Luke ii. 23 they referred (c. ni. 4; Epiph. 
H. xxxi 14) to the Soter, ös ro wav ay Sujvote rv piprpay ris 
*"EvOuphoews ; the saying in Luke xiv. 27 (iii 5) to the won 
Stauros ; Luke iii. 17 (Matt. iii. 12) to the same as Horos; the 


I am encountered by the observation that the Basilidian writing cited by our Heresi- 
arch must be the work of Basilides himself, as we know of no disciple of his who can 
have composed it, in the place of an answer the question presenta itself, How many of 
the disciples of Basilides do we know at all besides his son Isidore? and if the ac- 
quaintance of Valentinus with the fourth Gospel is deduced from his acquaintance 
with the doctrine of the Logos, it may be rejoined that if all symptoms are not decep- 
tive, the doctrine of the Logos was not originally introduced into the Church by the 
fourth Gospel. On the other hand, I am very grateful to Jacobi for the observation 
which essentially aids in corroborating my opinion, that in several passages from the 
supposed writing of Basilides, sayings from the New Testament are quoted with the 
expressions (ypag7, &c.) which do not appear with reference to the New Testament 
till some time after the middle of the second century. 


! In the extracts from such writing, v. 7, p. 100, 87 perhaps alludes to Luke xvii. 
21; comp. xii. $1; more distinctly p. 103, 40 to Luke xi. 33 or Matt. v. 15; 
whereas p. 102, 26, ri pe Asyeıc dyaOdy, &e., does not seem to be derived from the 
reading of Luke, but to the more ancient form of the answer to the rich young man 
(see above) ; when in line 16 the Oxford editor inappropriately refers to Luke xvii. 4, 
the mere expression yeagy) might have shown him that it reer to a passage in the 
Old Testament (Prov. xxiv. 16). 
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twelve-year-old daughter of Jairus (Luke viii. 14) was supposed 
to be a type of Achamoth (viii. 2); in the speeches in Luke ix. 
57 and 61, &c. and xix. 5, they found expressed the antithesis of 
the hylic, the psychic, and the pneumatic natures (c. viii. 3, 
Epiph. elsewhere, 25); Luke xv. 4 they interpreted of the lower, 
Luke xv. 8 of the higher Sophia; to the latter also was referred 
the saying in Luke vii. 35 (Matt. xi. 19), and it was prefigured 
by Anna the Prophetess (Luke ii. 36): whereas the words of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 28), when recognizing Christ, are attributed to 
the Demiurge. A Valentinian interpretation of Luke xiv. 27 is 
mentioned in Epiph. H. xxxi 14. Similar explanations of Scrip- 
ture are reported in Irenseus 1. 20 and Epiphanius H. xxxiv. 18, 
especially by one of the Valentinian sects, the Marcosians. The 
saying of Jesus in Luke ii. 49 is here employed to prove that 
Jesus proclaimed an unknown God; in Luke xix. 42 they dis- 
covered in the &«pößn an indication of the hidden first cause, the 
Bythos ; the saying in Luke xii. 50 they referred (c. xxi. 2) to 
the spiritual baptism which they required. Clement AL Strom. 
iv. 502, and Origen in Jo. Tr. 14, cite interpretations by the 
Valentinian Heracleon of the passages, Luke xii. 8; xix. 10. 
To the Valentinian school we must also finally attribute the 
quotations in the Excerpta ex scriptis Theodoti, which are found 
among the works of the Alexandrian Clement! Compare with 
c.1. 62, Luke xxiii. 46; with c. ix. Luke xv. 23; with c. xiv., 
Schl. Luke xvi. 24; with c. xvi., Luke iii. 22; with c. lx. Luke 
1.35; with c. xi, Luke ii. 40, 52, ix. 22; with c. Ixxxiii., Schl. 
Luke ü. 14; with c. lxxxvi, Luke x. 19. 

In these quotations, moreover, the comparatively large number 
of deviations from our text deserves attention, as by their partial 


1 This is clear not only from the contents of the excerpta, but also from the title, 
false as is the chronological statement : &x rwv Qeoddrov cai rc dvaroXuKne Kakov- 
ptvng Öidaorakiac kard rodc Obakevrivov xpövovc &mrıronai, It was thus, according 
to Origen, Philosoph. vi. 35, among the later Valentinians that the contrast of the 
avaroXın) and ralwrın dtdaccadia was formed. The false Origen reckons Herac- 
leon and Ptolemaus as of the Italian school, a certain Axionicus and Ardesianes as of 
the Oriental school—the latter, probably, a corrupted Bardesanes. 
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accordance with other traces of extra-canonical Gospels they. 
indicate the form of Gospel literature antecedent to that of our 
times. Whether the Carpocratians also made use of our Luke 
cannot be positively ascertained from Ireneus 1. 25; Epiph. Har. 
xxvil 5, as it is doubtful whether we have here a confusion of 
readings from Matt. v. 25 and Luke xii. 58, or an original text. 
Of the employment of the Acts by the Gnostics above men- 
tioned I have found no trace. | 

That Celsus was acquainted with our Luke, one passage only 
testifies with certainty. It is true, in Orig. c. Cels. ii. 27, he 
makes the reproach against Christians: peraxapdrrev &« Tis 
TpoOTns ypapyns Td evayyeAıov TpiyH Kat Terpaxn Kat moA\axn, but 
this is far too vague to be referred positively to our four canoni- 
cal Gospels. A special reference to Luke might be found else- 
where, i 70, when Origen retorts on Celsus: dA éoro, Aeyérw 
avrév Beßpwrevaı peta tov pabntaov To Idoya ov uövov eimövra To‘ 
eriOupig éereOvpnoa Tovro 7d Ilarxa dayeiv ped tpav, dAAd Kai 
BeBpwxora. But that Celsus really said this does not follow 
from the sentence; on the contrary, it is evident from the pas- 
sage immediately preceding that only the general assertion, ovée 
roıavra, aıreiraı copa Oeov, belongs to Celsus, while the Gospel 
testimony is added by Origen. Nothing more is proved by the 
sayings of Celsus, v. 52: xal piv cat mpös atrov rovde tddov 
eAGeiv &yyeXov of pév Eva, ot de S¥0 Tods Amorpıvonevovs Tals yuvastiv 
örı dvéorn; and ii. 55: 7 oieode... ipiv... tiv Karactpobnv Tod 
Spdparos evoynpdvus ebevppodar ... Gre... vexpds... avéorn Kal 
Td ompeia THs KoAdaews eake, Kal TAS xeipas ws Nav erepovnuevaı. 
Both statements, that two angels appeared at the tomb of Jesus, * 
and that after the resurrection Jesus showed the prints of the 
nails in his hands, are given, among our Evangelists, by Luke 
alone, xxiv. 4, 39, and John xx. 12, 27. But similar statements 
may have existed in other Gospels, and it is also a question 
whether Celsus had both our Evangelists before his eyes, or only 
one of the two,’ and which. On the other hand, the continuation 
of Luke’s genealogy up to Adam is so closely connected with the 
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‚dogmatic tendency of the Evangelist, that it is very likely to 
have originated with him.! But to this Celsus especially refers, 
Orig. ii. 32, in the words, dryv0adjc0as tots yeveadoyjoavtas dard 
Tod mpwrov pivros kat Trav év 'Iovöaloıs Bacthéwv tov Incotv. The 
passage therefore proves that in all probability our third Gospel 
was not unknown to this opponent of Christianity. 

Almost contemporaneously with Celsus, namely, about 170— 
180 A.D.,? seems to have flourished the first ecclesiastical author 
in whom, according to Justin, we find a positive quotation from 
the third Gospel, i.e. Theophilus. The words, ad Autol 1 13, 
Ta yap rapa avOpwmros adivara, Suvard &orı rapa Gen, undoubtedly 
contain a reminiscence of Luke xviii. 27: ra ddivara rapa 
dvOpimrows Suvard éort rapa ro Oey (in Matt. xix. 26; Mark x. 27, 
the saying is verbally different). At the same period Tattian is 
supposed to have used it in his Diatessaron. But as we are still 
not quite clear about the constitution of this work,® we cannot 
attribute any decisive value to the statement if it were not sup- 
ported by the extension of the Gospel at that time as proved by 
other testimony. Two passages from the third Gospel and the 
Acts are quoted in the writings of the Churches at Vienne and 
Lyons, A.D. 177 (Eus. v.i. 9; ii. 5). On the whole, however, 

. the Gnostics of that time at least seem to have made more dili- 

gent use of the Gospel than the Fathers of the Catholic Church. 


6. IRENZUS AND LATER AUTHORS. RETROSPECT. 


All the evidence which we have hitherto examined refers only 
to the existence and employment of the writings of Luke at cer- 
tain periods ; of their origin we learn nothing more definite from 
any of these ancient witnesses ; only Justin says expressly that 
he reckons the Gospel among the works of the Apostles and 


1 Tübingen Journal, ii. 73. Baur, Critical Researches, p. 504. 

Comp. Tübingen Journal, iv. 628. 

3 The contradictory assertions of the ancients, see in De Wette, Int. to the New ’ 
Testament, § 68. Credner’s Contributions, i. 437. 
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the Apostles’ disciples, and Tr. 103 seems to indicate that it is 
the work of the disciple of an Apostle. It is in Ireneus that 
we first find both writings of Luke not only freely employed, but 
ascribed by name to Luke as their author. What he imparts to 
us on this subject is as follows: Luke was a disciple and fol- 
lower of the Apostles (iii, 10, 1), and especially the inseparable 
companion and assistant of Paul, as is shown by the well-known 
passages in the Acts and the Pauline Epistles (Col. iv. 14; 
2 Tim. iv. 9; iii. 14, 1). After the death of the Apostle, he 
wrote down the Gospel as it had been preached by Paul and by 
himself with hinr; in the Acts he narrated, among others, the 
occurrences at which he was personally present (iii. 1,1; xiv. 1). 
It is obvious that, besides the natural presumption as to the date 
of the composition of the Gospel, nothing is here told us which 
could not have been gathered from the New Testament itself, if 
it is once admitted that the third Gospel and the Acts are 
written by Luke, the companion of Paul; for that such a one 
only was able to transmit the Pauline Gospel was a matter of 
course in the opinion of the ancient Church. It is therefore a 
question whether more than this simple notice was delivered to 
Trenzeus by tradition; but even if such were the case, we should 
still have every reason for supposing that these further particulars 
rested on mere conjecture. The date of the composition of the 
Gospel was usually transferred at a later period to a still more 
remote period of the apostolic age. Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
H. E. vi. 145) supposes it to have been written, not, like Irenzus, 
contemporaneously with Mark, but previously ; it is true, merely 
on the internal ground that Mark would likewise have given the 
genealogy if it had not been already produced in Matthew and 
Luke. Origen certainly (in Eus. vi. 256), appealing to tradition, 
declares it to be later than Mark, but he assumes it to have been 
written during the lifetime of Paul, and to have been expressly 
recognized by him. Eusebius himself, iii. 4, 7, observes that this 
recognition is to be found in the expression, xara TO evayyelıöv 
pov (Rom. ii. 16; 2.Tim. ii. 8). Whether Tertullian believed it 
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to have been written during the lifetime or after the death of 
Paul cannot be’ discovered; but he pronounces very decidedly 
(c. Mare. iv. 2, 5) that it contained the genuine Pauline Gospel. 
‘What is said! of the. works of Luke by later writers, such as 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Theophylact, does not lead us essentially 
beyond the more ancient statements, and rests so palpably on 
mere conjecture that we have no occasion to dwell upon it. The 
authenticity of both writings is from the time of Irenzeus univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and only with regard to the Acts is the 
single statement of Photius to be found, that by some it was 
considered to be the work of Barnabas or of the Roman 
Clement. 

If we sum up the whole, the result is, that by means of ex- 
ternal evidence the existence of the third Gospel can be proved 
from the time of Marcion and Justin; that of the Acts only 
from about the year 170. The first who indicates Luke as the 
author of these writings is Irenzeus, in his work written towards 
the end of the second century, but Justin seems already to 
ascribe the Gospel to’ the disciple of an Apostle. The further 
statements concerning the person of Luke and the origin of his 
writings, which we find among the Fathers of the Church after 
Irenzus, appear one and all to rest on conclusions for which the 
writings themselves, and the scanty indications of spurious Paul- 
ine Epistles, offered the only support. We possess no real tradi- 
tion of either the date of the composition of the Lukan writings 
or of the place and the circumstantial details of their origin. 
With the process and extent of their circulation we are only im- 
perfectly acquainted until the time of Ireneus. We find the 
Gospel at Rome in the hands of Justin, although it does not 
seem to have been one of the original sources of his knowledge 
of the evangelical history ; whether Marcion made acquaintance 
with it sooner or later, in Rome or in Asia Minor, we cannot 
decide; that any other of the older Gnostics made use of it, is 


1 See Credner, Int. to the New Testament, i. 147. De Wette, Int. to the New 
Testament, 5th ed. pp. 190, 234. 
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not possible to prove. In the interval between Justin and 
[renzus, the Gospel is comparatively seldom, the Acts only 
twice, quoted in ecclesiastical writings; whereas the younger 
Gnostics after 160—180 made great use of the Gospel. Celsus 
was acquainted with it, and even somewhat earlier the author of 
the Clementine Homilies used it in the same manner as Justin, 
for the completion of that which was presented in other writings 
more freely employed; the Recognitions, finally, refer more than 
once to the narratives of both books, but it cannot be proved 
that this reference was made by any but the last reviser of the 
- work (about 200 A.D.). 

If we inquire how far these witnesses guarantee the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the writings of Luke and of the Acts in 
particular, it is plainly obvious that they are quite insufficient. 
Granting even that it was proved (which by external evidence 
it cannot be) that Marcion and Justin were assured of the 
‚Lukan origin of the third Gospel, and that the Acts were like- 
wise already in circulation under the name of Luke, the authen- 
ticity and age of these writings would even then be far from 
certain ; and from the use made of the third Gospel by Marcion 
and Justin, to argue its “ universal acceptation ” after the year 
120 is a hasty step, such as undeniably occurs often enough in 
the customary ignorance of the conditions of strict historical 
research. What really results from the witnesses is merely 
this: that the Gospel was in use about the year 140, or at the 
earliest about 130, in the circles frequented by Marcion and 
Justin; but whether we are to look for these circles elsewhere 
than at Rome, and whether the Gospel was used beyond them 
and at any earlier period, and how far this use extended,—of all 
this, as far as we have yet arrived, we know nothing whatever. 
Such gaps in our knowledge are usually filled up by the as- 
sumption that a writing in use in one or two places enjoyed the 
same recognition throughout the Church, that a Father such as 
Justin would not have used a Gospel the authenticity of which 
he had not ascertained after an unimpeachable method. But 

M 
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how have we gained a right to make assumptions of this kind ? 
Whoever has contemplated the writings of that age with any 
degree of candour, must be aware that even the most dis- 
tinguished of the ancient teachers of the Church were, practi- 
cally, entirely wanting not only in the art, but in the conception, 
of historical criticism, and that the acceptation or rejection of an 
ecclesiastical document, so far as we are able to form an opinion, . 
was never decided on historical but always on dogmatical 
grounds, for the sake of theological, religious and ecclesiastical 
interests.| Just as historical research did not guide Marcion in 
his revision of our Luke, no more did it determine his accepta- 
tion of it; but he took this Gospel as a basis, because, among 
those extant at that period, it afforded the least difficulties and 
the strongest points of support for his own system, and perhaps 
also because it bore the name of a Paulinist in its front. Neither 
did the Catholic Fathers proceed in any other way; and, judging 
by all that we otherwise know of him, it is more than impro- 
bable that Justin should have made an exception to this custom. 
Of the next chief witness, the author of the Clementine Homi- 
lies, no one can well expect him to have examined the writings 
which he employed with the eye of an historical critic. If, finally, 
a more general use of the third Gospel is gradually shown about 
the year 170, this period is already so remote from the first de- 
monstrable appearance of the document, that it cannot afford 
any grounds for conclusions regarding its origin. In this respect 
great value has been attached to the use of the ecclesiastical 
Gospels by the Gnostics. These heretics, it is said, would not 
have employed writings so adverse to their own opinions had 
they not been compelled to do so by the voice of the Church, by 
the force of a general and firmly established tradition. But the 
Gnostics had in general no desire to part from the Church and 
ecclesiastical tradition; what they wished was to be the true 
disciples of Christ, and with that object they were obliged to 


1 Compare Schwegler, Post-Ap. Age, i. 45 ff., 74 ff Baur, The Critic and 
Fanatic, p. 64 ff.; and my observations, Tübingen Journal, iv. 640 ; vi. 145. 
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spare no pains to prove as far as possible their accordance with 
the doctrine of Christ. For this, however, writings belonging to 
a higher stage of development, such as the Gospels of Luke and 
of John, offered incomparably more points of support than those 
more nearly related to their chief antagonist, Jewish Christianity. 
It was therefore in the nature of the thing, and is no evidence of 
the undoubted acceptation of these writings by the Church, but 
only of their greater affinity with the Gnostic mode of thought, 
if at the time of Irenzeus we find Luke as well as John more 
zealously used and expounded by the Gnostics than by the 
Catholic teachers of the Church. So far as difficulties presented 
themselves, the means of overcoming them had long been dis- 
covered. There was no need for rejecting books which, according 
to their true meaning, in many ways opposed the Gnostic dogma; 
it was not even necessary to garble them like Marcion; four 
centuries before, the Grecian allegorists, and again two centuries 
before, the Alexandrine Jews, had shown the way to smooth 
over contradictions such as these. It is well known to what a 
large extent the Valentinians especially employed this expedient 
of allegorical exegesis; and what could therefore restrain them 
from the acceptance of writings which after all it was not easy 
to dispense with ? Hence external evidence does not exclude the 
possibility of the spuriousness and relatively late origin even of 
the Gospel. Naturally, much less of the Acts, of which we find 
the first certain trace about the year 170; for whether it is by 
the same author as the Gospel has in every case still to be in- 
vestigated. Its authenticity even then remains as doubtful as 
that of the Gospel, and for the date of its composition we might, 
should internal marks require it, descend several years or pos- 
sibly even decades. Finally, as regards the credibility of their 
narratives, the witnesses we have examined leave us in total 
darkness. For if it is very difficult, even in the case of a writer 
whose person and circumstances we know, to judge of his trust- 
worthiness otherwise than by his writings; it becomes a complete 
impossibility with one of whose person, time and circumstances, 
M 2 
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we know next to nothing; we may be inclined to believe the 
best with respect to his love of truth and his competence as an 
author ; but to become more than a prejudice or a provisional 
impression, this favourable opinion must be verified by a rigorous 
criticism of details, without which we know neither that the 
author was able nor that he was willing to tell the truth; we 
know his historical authorities and resources as little as his own 
opinions ; we are not sure that he even wished to give a strictly 
historical account, and still less that he understood the require- 
ments of such a representation, or possessed the means of satis- 
fying them. Hence, as we must not enter upon the investiga- 
tion of the historical contents of our book—the task now before 
us—with an assumption of its spuriousness and untrustworthi- 
ness, neither must we start with the contrary assumption ; for 
the credibility of its narratives cannot either be maintained or 
denied a priori,; and the real state of the case will be most de- 
cisively shown by the nature of these narratives themselves. 


Second Part. 


THE HISTORICAL SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE ACTS. 


WE can distinguish a three-fold element in the narratives of 
the Acts. The first five chapters, as well as the twelfth, deal 
exclusively with the original Apostles and the community at 
Jerusalem. In the division, ch. vi.—xi., with the exception of 
the episode about Paul, ix. 1—30, the two Hellenists, Stephen 
and Philip, appear as actors side by side with the Apostles of 
Palestine; the scene is extended to the whole of Palestine in- 
cluding Samaria, and the occurrences preparatory to the spread 
of Christianity among the heathen form its main topic. A third 
group of narratives, ch. ix. 1—30, and all the rest of the work 
from chapter xiii. inclusive, turns on the person and labours 
of the Apostle Paul, and considers the primitive community 
with its Apostles only so far as they come in contact with him. 
We must now investigate the historical veracity of the records 
here given us. . 


First Division.: 


THE ORIGINAL APOSTLES AND THE CHURCH AT 


JERUSALEM. 





1. THE ASCENSION AND THE APOSTOLIC ELECTION.. 


The Acts of the Apostles is directly connected with the end 
of the Gospel narrative by the record of the ascension of Christ 
inch. i. 1—11. The character of the fact itself may the more 
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readily be left to the decision of Gospel criticism, the more en- 
tirely we are obliged to admit that this has been brought to a 
conclusion on the point in question by Strauss (Life of Jesus, 
Sect. A. § 141); but for the sake of what follows, the relation of 
our account with that of the third Gospel (ch. xxiv. 45—53) re- 
quires a special elucidation.” On the more circumstantial detail 
of the Acts, the appearance of the angels, &c., we will lay no 
stress ; we will only point out the really incompatible features 
of the two records. There are, on the whole, four differences 
between them. (1) As the place of the ascension, Bethany is 
named in the Gospel; here, verse 12, the Mount of Olives: 
(2) The time of the ascension, according to the Acts, falls on the 
fortieth day after the resurrection; according to the Gospel, on 
the resurrection-day itself. (3) The words of Jesus are not 
quite the same in both ; and lastly, (4) they appear to be trans- 
ferred in the Gospel to Jerusalem, in the Acts to the place of the 
ascension. Of these differences, the first has no importance, for 
Bethany was situated on the Mount of Olives, and the neigh- 
bourhood would be precisely the öpos éAatdvos ; the third is like- 
wise not very material, as the passages, Luke xxiv. 47—49 and 
Acts 1. 4, 8, after all coincide in their main purport; and were it 
not joined to the more vital deviation concerning the time of the 
ascension, the fourth might be got over by the hypothesis that 
these words were uttered on the way from Jerusalem to the 
Mount of Olives, or, yet more simply, by the admission of a slight 
inaccuracy. The Gospel evidently imagines these words to have 
been spoken on the very evening of the resurrection-day, as in- 
controvertibly appears from ch. xxiv. 21, 33, 36, 44 f.;! and as 
by their import as well as by the unanimous assertion of the 
two records, they are likewise assigned to the period immediately 
prior to the ascension, it is obvious that according to the Gospel 
they were spoken on the resurrection-day itself, whereas by the 


1 That there could not be time in one day for all these occurrences (Lange, Apost. 
Period) is perhaps true, but can prove nothing against exegetical evidence, else every 
other historical improbability would justify the reversal of the records. 
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Acts they are placed forty days later. To evade this contradic- 
tion, the older Harmonists (for example, Bengel, Gnomon on 
Acts i. 4) denied the identity of the speech of Jesus in the 
Gospel with that in the Acts; the former was supposed to be 
uttered on the resurrection-day, the latter forty days later ; and 
it is held by Meyer also that in Acts i. 4 Jesus refers to his 
earlier promise in Luke xxiv. 49. But this hypothesis is unre- 
liable, if only on account of the distinct reference of Acts i. 4 to 
the following verse 5. And the relation of the two speeches is 
also far too close to attribute them to entirely different times 
and occasions. Morever the injunction, xxiv. 49, to remain in 
Jerusalem until the reception of the Holy Ghost, was adapted 
only to the last meeting of Jesus with his disciples; at an earlier 
one he would necessarily have referred them to his further per- 
sonal commands. Finally, if in xxiv. 50 the account of the 
ascension is to be connected with this very speech and the 
simple e€jyaye 82 adrots eu, it is evident that the author does 
not here picture to himself, as in the Acts i. 3, an interval of 
forty days, with various appearances of the risen Jesus and 
further discourses. Equally untenable is the hypothesis of 
Olshausen on Acts i. 6, that only the meeting mentioned in our 
fourth verse is identical with that of Luke’s Gospel, and that. 
verse 6, on the contrary, applies to another and different meeting 
on the day of the ascension ; for in the first place, the Gospel, as . 
we have already observed, represents the conversation of Jesus 
with the disciples distinctly enough as being the last, and im- 
mediately preceding the ascension; Acts i. 6 also refers back to 
ver. 4 by the of pav ov ouveAddvres, quite as unmistakably as ver. 7 
by the question, xöpıe ei &v tT Kaipp Toürw amokafıcraves THY 
Bacıkeiav TS “Iopayd (the Apostles believed the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom to be near at hand because Jesus had 
announced the prospect of a speedy fulfilment of the érayyeAia 
tov ratpos). Finally, the words which the Gospel puts in the 
mouth of Jesus. in verses 47 ff. are divided in the Acts between 
verses 4 and 8, which cannot possibly be referred to different 
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periods. Nothing therefore remains but to acknowledge the 
suspicious circumstance that the period of the resurrection is 
designated contradictorily in the two Lukan records! How this 
phenomenon is to be explained, and what consequences result 
from it, cannot now be examined ; we are here concerned, in 
the first instance, only with the fact as such. 

After the ascension, the Acts further relates, i. 12—26, that 
the Apostles returned to Jerusalem, and there remained united 
in prayer with their friends. At this time, at the suggestion | 
of Peter, the void in the company of the Apostles caused by 
the treachery of Judas was filled up, while with the participa- 
tion of the assembled believers in the Messiah, Barsabas and 
Matthias were nominatéd’ as substitutes. Between these the 
decision was given by lot in favour of Matthias. This account 
in its general purport might be tolerably unobjectionable, and it 
is only from the connection in which it stands that doubts might 
arise against it, on the one hand, because as in the record of the 
ascension it assumes that the Apostles continued to remain at 
Jerusalem ; and, on the other hand, as it is most closely connected 
with the Feast of Pentecost as its immediate preparative, and 
must almost necessarily stand or fall with it. (The first of these 
points has already been elucidated by Strauss? with his usual 
acuteness, and his reasoning has not as yet been refuted; to the 
other we shall have occasion to return.) But likewise, irre- 
spectively of this connection, the details of our record contain 
much, the accuracy of which it is difficult to uphold. Peter can 
scarcely have spoken the words here attributed to him. We 
should be reluctant to lay much stress on the fact that the two 
passages from the Psalms, Ixix. 26, cix. 8, are treated as one in 
the 16th verse, for such inaccuracies in quotation are to be found 
elsewhere, and in case of doubt might be credited to the Apostle 


1 What Baumgarten (The Acts, or the Process of Development of the Church from 
Jerusalem to Rome, 1852, i. 11) has recently said to solve the contradiction is to me 
utterly incomprehensible. 


2 Life of Jesus, 3 ed. § 186. 
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Peter as readily as to Luke; neither would we dwell on the 
essential incorrectness of interpretation given to both passages,’ 
for neither have we any reason to declare this impossible in 
Peter. On the other side, it is very improbable that Peter, at 
the most six or seven weeks after the betrayal and death of 
Jesus, should recount the whole event to an assembly of Jeru- 
salemite Christians as something quite new; that in their 
presence he should apply the expression worı rots xatotxotou 
"IepovoaAnu to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; that he who perhaps 
spoke Aramaic should explain the Aramaic N37 “pry by a Greek 
translation ; that like a complete stranger he should designate 
his own mother tongue and that of his hearers as the iia 
SudXexros adrav. This remark has obtruded itself so persistently 
even on interpreters such as Olshausen, that they have only been 
able to rescue the credibility of our narrative by the hypothesis 
that verses 18 and 19, or at least 19, are an exegetical interpola- 
tion of the author’s.? But such an interpolation could hardly be 
made without any announcement or intimation ; and moreover in 
the present case the context of Peter’s speech would be utterly 
destroyed, while with’ the preservation of the two verses it pro- 
ceeds quite fluently and naturally. If both verses are omitted, 
verse 17 interposes most irrelevantly between verse 16 and 20, 
and neither the örı at the beginning of one, nor the ydp at the 
beginning of the other, is endurable ; in addition to which, the 
éxavdss in verse 20 obviously refers to the xuwpiov, verse 18. If 
(with Kuinöl) only verse 19 should be attributed to the historian, ~ 
the unfitness of the narration of the betrayer’s fate still remains; 
and if the other difficulties partially fall away, verse 19, con- 
nected with its predecessors by a simple «ai, and continuing 
with a perfectly similar construction, is even more impossible to 
separate from the Petrine discourse than are verses 18 and 19 
together. If, however, Peter cannot have expressed himself re- 


1 Comp. on this point the commentators on the passages in the Psalms, and Meyer, 
Acta i. 20. 


2 The first opinion is also Schleiermacher’s, Int. to the New Testament, p. 372. 
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garding the death of Judas as he does here, the event can also 
hardly have occurred as our text records it. The statement 
before us is utterly irreconcilable with the account of Matthew. 
According to Matthew, Judas dies by suicide; according to Luke, 
by a misfortune inflicted as a punishment; according to the 
former, by hanging ; according to the latter, by a fall; according 
to the former, the field of blood was only bought for the well- 
known object by the priests after the death of Judas; according 
to the latter, it was purchased as a personal possession with the 
reward of treason. To this must be added the suspicious rela- 
tion of our record to the apocryphal one of Papias, and the cir- 
cumstance that, partly from the general presumption that a 
signal punishment must have overtaken the traitor, partly from 
the various passages in the Old Testament which might be 
applied to him, Christian legend had sufficient inducement to 
frame both accounts of the death of Judas even without any 
historical foundation, or on the ground of the simple fact of his 
early decease. But as this has already been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Strauss,! we will content ourselves with these indica- 
tions, and this only may be still remarked: that in ancient 
tradition other distinguished enemies of the Christian cause 
perish by a fall Besides Simon Magus, who is supposed to 
have been precipitated from the air at the word of Peter, it is 
likewise said in the Clementine Homilies of his predecessor 
Dositheus (ii. 24), &xeivov rod Zimwvos ordytos, avrés werdy EreÄev- 
rnoev. As the self-exaltation of the heretics, which is also their 
apostasy from the true faith, is punished by a fatal fall, so a 
similar punishment overtakes the traitor who would fain enjoy 
the possession sacrilegiously obtained; and on his property itself 
he is overthrown, that he may depart to the place of his punish- 
ment. But the more easily the record given in our book of the 
death of Judas may be accounted for without any historical 
foundation, and the more doubtful, on the other hand, its cor- 
rectness and its Petrine origin must become from the circum- 
1 Life of Jesus, Part iil, § 128. 
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stances above noted, the more undeniably it results, from verses 
18 and 19, that the words here attributed to Peter cannot have 
been spoken by him, and so much the more problematical does 
the whole narrative of the election of the Apostle appear, related 
as it is to this discourse; and it is only requisite to shake its his- 
torical coherency in other respects to reduce the actual occur- 
rence of it also to an entirely open question. This coherency 
is to be found retrospectively in the ascension, of which we are 
obliged to leave the verification to Gospel criticism, and pro- 
spectively in the events of the Feast of Pentecost, to which we 
must now therefore address ourselves. 


2. THE FEAST OF PENTECOST. 


In the account in our second chapter of the events of Pente- 
cost, the phenomena recorded in the second and third verses 
first attract attention. At the first glance these phenomena 
probably produce in every one the impression of the miraculous : 
"Eyevero ddvw &x Tov ovpavod nxos Warep hepopevns mvons Palas Kai 
érAjpwoev Sov Tov olkov, ov noav KaOjpevor’ Kat wPOyoay avroıs 
Stapept(Suevar yAGooa: woet mupds, exdOué Te &b eva Exarrov adrav. 
This incontestably looks anything but natural. To modern 
exegesis, however, the miraculous was partially repulsive, and it 
endeavoured to remove it by natural interpretation. This itself 
took a two-fold direction: it either recognized the fact as an out- 
ward occurrence, and, contested its miraculous character, or else 
it suffered the last to remain, and, on the other hand, transferred 
the fact from the world of external reality to the world of imagi- 
nation and of vision. According to the first assumption, the 
occurrence in question would be combined with a thunder-storm 
or a hurricane surcharged with electricity, and the fiery tongues 
would be the flames of lightning falling on the hall of assembly, 
or electric sparks such as in a sultry atmosphere discharge them- 
selves occasionally on men, animals and lifeless objects. But 
neither one nor the other: of these electric phenomena could be 
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described as here; the yAdcoa: upös, even on account of their 
unmistakable relation to the yAwocais AaAcitv, cannot be vaguely 
explained as flames and sparks, and the expression itself de- 
mands the literal signification of the word; it does not say, doe? 
yAdooa: mupös, but yAdcoa: woe wupös; the dcet refers not to the 
form of the tongues, but to the fiery substance of these tongues ; 
but tongues, even if they look like fiery tongues, are something 
quite different from electric sparks; moreover, that such sparks 
should become visible to a whole assembly, or, to be more accu- 
rate, should apportion themselves to each individual member 
and settle on each of them, or that lightning should do exactly 
this without injuring even one of these individuals, probably no 
one will deem credible without a miracle. Heinrichs! therefore 
assumes that the disciples, perceiving the descent of the Holy 
Ghost in the midst of the tempest, exaggerated and adorned the 
accompanying phenomena out of their own imaginations; and 
herewith this form of natural interpretation merges into the 
second, which was also deemed admissible by Neander,? accord- 
ing to which the whole occurrence was a vision occasioned by 
extraordinary natural phenomena. Even if a vision of this kind 
“appearing to an entire assembly is not without example, our 
author clearly has not the design to depict such a merely sub- 
jective occurrence; if he rather treats the “rushing mighty 
wind” as something material; if he also speaks of &d6we; 
finally, if he represents the descent of the Holy Ghost, which 
must have preceded a vision, as following the distribution of the 
fiery tongues, and places the speaking with tongues in unmis- 
takable causal connection with the distribution of the tongues, 
he does not allow us a moment’s doubt that he wishes these 
appearances to be regarded as something objectively real. We 
should therefore be obliged to go a step further, and assume 
that either the persons themselves’assembled confounded the in- 


1 In the excursus on our text, p. 319. 


3 History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church br che Apostles, 
Part iv. p. 14. 
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ternal with an external occurrence, or else that the tradition, fol- 
lowed by our author, had transformed the former into the latter. 
In the first case, it is true, the Spirit which filled the disciples 
could not have been the rvedpa rs dAnOeias, but rather a spirit 
of frenzy of which we could not comprehend the further miracu- 
lous operations; in the second case, it is certainly possible that a 
vision is the fact on which our account is founded; but it is 
equally possible that an entirely different fact, or no Tact at all, 
may be before us, for a tradition which confuses visions with 
objective occurrences would so completely transform its subject 
that it could have no further pretension to authenticity. Thus 
the whole of this natural interpretation only tends to impeach 
the general credibility of the record under consideration, and to 
cast a problematic appearance over the occurrences concerned, 
with regard to which criticism is completely at liberty to decide 
in favour of one view or the other, in case further grounds for 
decision should present themselves. Let us see whether we en- 
counter any such in the further course of the narrative. 

This brings us to the much-debated question of the yAdooats 
Aaleiv. Ancient exegesis, as far as our acquaintance with it 
extends, is well known to have understood this phenomenon to 
be a miraculous speaking of foreign languages. According to 
this, the assembled Christians were supposed, by means of a 
miraculous operation of the Spirit, all at once to have spoken in 
various languages hitherto unknown to them. But at a very 
early period we likewise find the idea to which in more recent 
times also some individuals! gave the preference, i.e. that al- 
though the Apostles all spoke in their mother-tongue, Aramaic, 
the hearers on the other side understood them in their own; and 
that the miracle was not so much a miracle of speech as of 


1 An anonymous contributor in the Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1828, 438. Schneck- 
enburger, Contributions to the Int. to the New Test. p. 84. Compare with this 
Neander’s (p. 16) quotation from Greg. Naz. Or. 44, p. 715. In the work on the 
motive of the Acts, Schneckenburger leaves it undecided whether the author wishes a _ 
miracle of hearing or speaking to be understood, and equally little does he enter on 


. the question of the objective fact. 
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hearing. Billroth! endeavoured to combine both theories by 
assuming that the yAuowaıs Aadeiv consisted in speaking a lan- 
guage in which the elements of the actually existing languages 
were united, a sort of elementary or primitive language, in 
which each of the listeners must then have heard his own peculiar 
language. This prodigy we may reasonably trust to its fate, 
leaving any one who likes to seek the primitive language in the 
famous gardens of the Hesperides, where doubtless the abstract 
man may speak it as he proffers the abstract fruit to his visitor. 
It is true the hypothesis of a miracle of hearing is employed 
to bring our occurrence nearer to every-day nature by analogy 
with animal magnetism; but even were this advantage less 
equivocal than it will prove to be, our text would nevertheless 
compel us to renounce it in the present case, for when it plainly 
asserts, np£avro: AaXeiv Eripaıs yAdooats, Kabas TO mvevpa edidou 
avrois dropbeyyerOar, it is impossible that the meaning of the 
historian can be that the speakers uttered, not érépais, but rais 
avrais yAdooos as usual, and that only the hearers understood 
them &v érépais yAdooas, Kaas Td mvedua eidov adrois droveiv. 
Nothing would thus remain but to hold the historian guilty of a 
false apprehension of the occurrence, an assumption which we 
have the less reason to make the less his credibility profits by 
.it; for instead of rendering the matter comprehensible, this ex- 
planation only entails the further difficulty that the descent of 
the Spirit on the disciples had a miraculous effect on the under- 
standing of the multitude en whom the Spirit had no? descended. 

If we now restrict ourselves to the common supernatural view 
of our narrative, according to which the assembled Christians 
actually spoke in foreign languages previously unknown to them, 
this aspect is certainly similarly burdened by no slight dif- 
ficulties. These difficulties lie partly in itself and partly in the 
comparison of the speaking with tongues of which Paul informs 
us in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. If we contemplate 


1 Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 177 ff. 
2 Strauss, Glaubenslebre, ii. 222; i. 246. | 
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our occurrence by itself, the sudden bestowal of fluency in 
foreign languages can only be regarded as a positive miracle. 
But the hypothesis of such a miracle is incompatible with a 
right view of the Divine agency and of God’s relation to the 
world, and, in this particular case, with a correct view of the 
constitution of the human mind. The arrangement and the 
qualities of a body may be affected by external influence, but 
mental aptitudes originate only by means of personal activity 
and practice; and it is precisely by this that mind is dis- 
tinguished from matter, that it is free and contains nothing that 
it has not put into itself. The external and instantaneous in- 
pouring of a mental aptitude is a conception which refutes itself. 
Or if offence be unjustly taken at this dogmatical reasoning, that 
a miracle of the sort should actually have taken place is contra- 
dicted by the analogy of all attested experience; that it should 
be imagined by a single individual or by legend, coincides with 
it. Hence if the historian has only the choice between these two 
alternatives, according to the rules of historical probability he 
must decide unconditionally in favour of the second. He would 
be obliged to do this even if an eye-witness of the supposed 
miracle stood before him; so much the more is he compelled to 
do it when he is dealing with an account which is demonstrably 
derived from no eye-witness, and is possibly some generations 
later than the questionable occurrence itself.1 This considera- 


1 The above likewise includes an answer to the often-repeated assertion that it is 
not justifiable to reject a narrative merely on account of its miraculous character. 
The impossibility and incredibility of miracles is quite as much an axiom of all his- 
torical criticism as all other internal tokens, according to which it has to direct its 
decision as to the matter of fact; just as, for instance, the impossibility that incom- 
patible statements should both be true, &c.; and whoever will not admit the former 
will, as daily experience shows us, find little trouble in evading the latter. In every 
department of historical inquiry this is admitted without hesitation, and why it should 
be otherwise with regard to Scripture history is not evident. At all events, the burden 
of proof lies on those who claim for this department special laws differing from all 
those otherwise recognized. The proof, however, will not readily be made, and it will 
be difficult to weaken the whole phalanx of reasons with which, from Spinoza and 
Hume down to Strauss, the possibility and acceptance of miracles have been contested. 
Till then we are justified in assuming the incredibility of miracle, and in pursuing the 
following inquiry on that assumption without further remark. 
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tion is not, in fact, removed when we aré referred, as by 
Olshausen (on this passage) and Baiimlein,! to the analogy al- 
ready mentioned, of the magnetic state, in which it is also said 
to have happened that somnambulists have spoken a language 
known only to those with whom they were “en rapport.” For 
even if this pretended fact were as reliable and well accredited 
as it is the reverse of both, it would prove nothing whatever in 
favour of a case in which neither somnambulism nor magnetic 
“rapport” are to be thought of; not to mention that the dis- 
ciples, according to verse 4, began to speak in foreign tongues 
even before the multitude was present with whom they were 
supposed to be “en rapport.”* On the other hand, the entire 
incredibility of the presumed miracle becomes the more 
clear when we inquire for what object such an unexampled 
violation of natural law was necessary. Ancient theology is of 
opinion that the Apostles received the gift of tongues that they 
might by this means be enabled to promulgate the Gospel uni- 
versally. But, in the first place, among those assembled at the 
feast of Pentecost—not to mention the centurion Cornelius, ch. 
x., and the disciples of John, ch. xix.—certainly only few were 
ever in a position in their lives to make use of this power, even 
were we to apply the äravres, ch. ii. 1, to the Apostles only, and 
not rather to those collectively mentioned, 1. 14, which is scarcely 
to be avoided after this particular passage; for even of the 
Apostles the majority appear to have made no further missionary 
journeys. But likewise those who did this, secondly, by no 
means required all the languages enumerated in our verses 9—11, 
for Greek and Aramaic, the two languages of Palestine, which 
must have been previously known to them, would at that time 
have been sufficient everywhere. Thirdly, and lastly, history 


1 In his treatise on the yA. AaAciy in the Studies by the Evangelical Clergy of 
Wurtemberg, vi. 2, 118. 

3 The same applies to the interpretation which substitutes the miracle of hearing 
for the miracle of speech, in order to explain it by somnambulism ; besides which, this 
interpretation would lead to the strange idea that the multitude, collected from curio- 
sity, must one and all suddenly have become somnambulist. 
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gives no single instance of the gift of tongues being applied to 
the object of promulgating the Gospel; on the contrary, it offers 
several proofs of the reverse: from Acts xiv. 11 ff it appears 
that Paul did not understand Lycaonian, although according to 
1 Cor. xiv. 18 he was mighty in the gift of tongues; and a most 
ancient tradition! records of Peter that he employed Mark as 
interpreter. With respect to these difficulties, many, renouncing 
any special object for the miracle, assign to.it only the general 
significance of attesting the apostolic message,? and they hereby 
gain the advantage, as it appears, of being obliged to assume a 
merely momentary instead of an habitual communication to the 
disciples of the fluency of speech. Whether this be a real 
advantage would still be a question, for the magical interruption 
of the spiritual life of the recipients remains in this case also, 
and the removal of this interruption and of the fluency communi- 
cated by it could only have occurred in the like magical and 
mechanical manner; but as concerns its ultimate cause, the 
miracle, taken thus, instead of possessing a rational object 
worthy of its divine author, would be an affair of sheer ostenta- 
tion, a theatrical exhibition, which might have been replaced by 
any other sensational phenomenon. If then this deserves even 
less acceptance than the linguistic preparation of the Apostles for 
their office, nothing remains but, with Olshausen and others,’ to 
declare the gift of languages a natural result and display of the 
communication of the Spirit, a natural symbol of the uniting 
power of the Holy Ghost. But then a connection between the 
effect and the cause must first be traced, or in some way ren- 
dered credible: as long as this is either not done at all, or done 


1 Papias ap. Euseb. K. @. iii. 39, 7. Iren. iii. 1 and other passages. De Wette, 
Int. to the N. T. § 99. Against the assertion that Mark was termed éoynvede of 
Peter, only as his commentator and not as his interpreter, see Neander, p. 19. 


2 Thus Zrnesti and Kuinöl, Comm. p. 45 and f. In a certain sense also Bäum- 
lein, p. 116. 


3 Bäumlein, p. 117. Rossteuscher, The Gift of Tongues in the Apostolic Age, 
p. 27 ff. Baumgarten, The Acts, i. 48 ff. 
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only by a few unmeaning phrases,! we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that, as in no other case either religious or any other 
spiritual communion among people speaking different languages 
results in reciprocal communication of linguistic knowledge, 
neither can it have produced this result, at least in a natural 
manner, at the Feast of Pentecost. 

These considerations receive no slight confirmation when we 
compare our narrative with the remarks of the Apostle Paul on 
the gift of tongues in the church of Corinth. Without as yet 
absolutely defining in what this Corinthian gift of tongues con- 
sisted, as to its nature and its outward appearance, we can even 
now pronounce with all certainty what it was not, namely, it 
was not speaking in foreign languages. This is unequivocally 
evinced by the manner in which the Apostle speaks ofit. Not 
only does he forbear to indicate that condition of tongue-speaking 
by a single word, but in more than one of his enunciations he 
absolutely excludes it. In xiv. 18 f. he illustrates the saying 
that to speak with tongues in the church without interpreta- 
tion is unmeaning, by the example,” as he who speaks a foreign 
language is incomprehensible if I do not know his language, 
so is tongue-speakin& without interpretation incomprehensible. 
This illustration obviously presupposes that tongue-speaking 


1 To what a degree the confusion of phraseology extends is shown in the conclusion 
of Baumgarten, p. 58. As the loaves of Pentecost represent the entire harvest, and 
as Israel at Sinai represent all future generations, so is the assembly at Pentecost 
‘the representation of all prospective ages of the Church.” ‘Now if the individual 
members of this assembly in fact and in truth possess such a signification and posi- 
tion, can logic offer any objection to their thus appearing ?’’ To this general position 
certainly not, but assuredly so much the more to the application here made of it. 
What I merely represent, that I am not ; although its qualities may be idealistically 
imputed to me in imagination, they are not therefore communicated to me in 
reality. The representative of a prince is not in possession of princely power, and 
any one representing an Arabian or a Chinese does not therefore know Arabic and 
Chinese. One would be altogether ashamed to say anything so offensively obvious, if 
the most modern ‘‘faith” had not long since shown that what most frequently escapes 
it is the very thing which lies nearest to a sound human understanding. 


2 It is only as such, and not as Bäumlein wishes, p. 92, that the enunciation and 
application of a general maxim (verse 10) can be taken. 
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does not itself consist in speaking foreign languages. From the 
same chapter, verses 13, 27 f.,, we see that the person speaking 
with tongues was not always, nay, it almost seems a rule, 
capable of expounding his utterances. How can this be con- 
ceivable if speaking with tongues consisted in the use of a 
foreign language? Although it may occasionally occur that an 
individual is more fluent in a foreign language than in his 
mother tongue, yet this cannot have been the usual case, least 
of all in a Greek capital and a commercial tewn such as Corinth, 
where undoubtedly the faculty of Greek expression was lacking 
only to the minority. Further it appears from ch. xiv. 5, 14 f. 
28, that Paul found the gift of tongues (of which he speaks from 
his own experience) conducive to personal edification ; but it is 
not apparent how it could be more edifying to any one to express 
his religious feelings in a strange language, not even very com- 
prehensible to himself, in preference to his own. Finally, on 
this view of tongue-speaking, how could we explain the abuses 
censured by Paul in the church of Corinth? For miraculous 
utterances in a foreign tongue assume the special agency of the 
Holy Ghost while speaking. But how can the Holy Ghost have 
inspired individuals to speak when it was unseasonable to do so ? 
Or are we to imagine that the gift of tongues was bestowed once 
for all upon the person concerned, as a faculty to be used or 
abused according to his fancy; and hence that no further special 
agency of the Holy Ghost was requisite for its display? In this 
case it must be shown how that result can be imagined without 
the most extreme faith in miracles, a spiritual agency which 
nevertheless acts in special cases without the co-operation of 
the Spirit, a faculty applicable at will, yet neither natural nor 
acquired! If this also is incredible, one has only to assume 
that when speaking in foreign tongues did not serve to edifica- 
tion, it was not miraculous and produced by the Holy Ghost, 
but a deceptive ostentation. But then is it likely that Paul 
would have spoken so leniently of such a misdemeanour as he 
does in 1 Cor.? Would he not certainly have distinguished be- 
N 2 
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tween the real gift of tongues, the work of the Spirit, and that 
which was merely feigned; have set forth marks of the true 
miracle, and displayed the same severity against the false pro- 
' phets as in Acts xii. against the sorcerer Elymas? From what 
the Apostle says, it is evident that he considers speaking with 
tongues, even when exercised in the wrong place, as a real fruit 
of the Holy Spirit; but this it can be only if it is not such 
an entirely peculiar, absolutely supernatural phenomenon as the 
miraculous speaking of foreign languages: a phenomenon such 
as this must, wherever it really existed, have been produced 
directly by the Holy Ghost; and hence with regard to such, only 
one of two things would have been credible—an absolutely right 
use, or a hypocritical misuse. 

Now if the Corinthian gift of tongues was not speaking in 
foreign languages, and this interpretation is still to be main- 
tained with respect to the first Feast of Pentecost, it must be 
assumed that the two phenomena were essentially distinct on 
this point ; but as their resemblance must be again admitted, 
if only on account of their bearing the same name, they must be 
regarded as different varieties within the same species. In this 
sense Olshausen! observes that in the yAdcoas Aakeiv different 
degrees and varieties are to be distinguished. The general cha- 
racter of the divine gift (charisma) consisted merely in speaking 
in an exalted, ecstatic manner; but in individual cases, even if 
very rarely, it rose into speaking in foreign languages; and as 
this was especially the case at first, at the Feast of Pentecost, it 
received the name of yAdcoas AaAciv, which it preserved also in 
those cases in which it did not operate in the same form. But 
even if it were possible to explain how two such different phe- 
nomena were comprehended under the single name of the gift of 
tongues, and yet in both miraculous speaking in foreign lan- 
guages took place, it is still very remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the frequent occurrence of tongue-speaking in the Corinthian 
church, no trace is to be found of that supposed higher form of 

1 Stud. und Krit. 1829, 3, 545; 1831, 3, 568 ff Commentary on the same passage. 
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it, the gift of tongues in its more restricted sense ; whereas the 
Acts not only expressly remarks, in the second instance which 
it records of speaking with tongues (x. 46 f, xi. 15 f.), that the 
Spirit displayed itself in the same manner as at the Feast of 
Pentecost, but likewise in the third case (xix. 6), undoubtedly 
judging by analogy nothing different is contemplated! Accor- 
ding to this, one of the two accounts, the relations of which 
we are now concerned with, must contain all the cases of 
tongue-speaking in the highest form of this phenomenon, and 
the other none. ‘Is it not obvious that this conclusion is not 
deduced as such from the writings in question, but is merely 
a product of the perplexity attendant on the attempt to harmo- 
nize the two? By its description of the gift of tongues, the Acts, 
taken by itself, would point as exclusively to speaking in foreign 
languages as would the Epistle to the Corinthians to something 
different, and it is only the exegete who assumes that both 
intend to portray a fundamentally similar phenomena, whereas 
they in- fact describe two essentially different phenomena. 
Finally, if we investigate the possibility of the thing, we are at 
once repelled, independently of any other consideration, by the 
notion that the same power of Christian inspiration which 
usually produced merely an ecstatic utterance in a language 
known to the speaker, should, when exalted to a higher degree, 
have produced something differing in kind, an utterance in un- 
known languages. There is not the slightest connection between 
the two, and however exalted one may imagine a religious 
ecstasy to be, it is in no way perceptible how such exaltation of 
religious feeling could impart a knowledge of foreign languages. 
It is rendering the refutation of these objections only too easy 
when it is said, with Rossteuscher,? that these two species of 
tongue-speaking occurred just once, the speaking in foreign 


1 We cannot here more ae consider the objections adduced against this view 
of the passages alluded to. 


2 In the work already cited, p. 8 ff., perhaps after Thiersch, who in his History 
of the Christian Church in Ancient Times, i. 67, pronounces the same opinion. 
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languages and the speaking in an utterly incomprehensible 
language not to be compared to any form of human speech, the 
tongue of men and of angels (1 Cor. xiii. 1);! the only thing 
common to both was, that they were derived from a transcen- 
dental divine inspiration, and referred exclusively to a personal 
communion of the speaker with the Deity. Holding this view, 
every question of the credibility of the affair is obviously cut 
away beforehand by the assertion of its absolute supernaturalism ; 
but so much the more glaring appears the strangeness of a faith 
in miracles, where it costs nothing to represent the Holy Ghost 
as placing in the mouth of his instruments, without any con- 
ceivable object, at one moment foreign languages which they 
could not understand, and at another even a language of angels 
incomprehensible alike to the speakers and the hearers. Here 
again recurs the suspicion that such an unqualified inspira- 
tion must necessarily ‘have excluded disorders in the use of 
tongue-speaking. Certainly the historical statement of fact.does 
not entitle us to any such assumptions. The datum before us is 
not the fact of a two-fold gift of tongues itself, but merely the 
existence of two accounts, one of which understands by tongue- 
speaking an ecstatic discourse, in which, however, no foreign 
languages were employed; the other, a miraculous power of 
speaking in foreign dialects. Furthermore, these two accounts 
are so related’ to each other, that although we know of one that 
its author was acquainted by personal experience with the phe- 
nomenon which he describes, this is exactly what we do not 
know of the other; and that the former alone portrays a credible, 
the latter an utterly incredible occurrence. Under these circum- 
stances we can only judge, according to all rules of historical 
research, that the first only of these accounts is right; on the 
contrary, that the second, so far as it deviates from the other, is 
wrong. 


s 


1 Rossteucher is likewise reasonable enough not to inquire ‘‘ whether the angels of 
the Lord in heaven actually worship in a similar language, and whether those who 
spoke with tongues actually made use of the same heavenly language ?”’ 
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Are we now therefore to abandon the view hitherto received 
of the narrative of Luke, and throw ourselves into the arms of a 
natural interpretation of it? It is well known that such an 
interpretation has been attempted in two ways: it is either 
assumed that, although, as our record tells us, foreign languages 
were spoken at the Feast of Pentecost, this was nevertheless no 
miraculous speaking; or, on the other hand, that the speakers 
used no foreign languages, and, moreover, that our record does 
not say so. The first of these interpretations adheres directly to 
the account in the Acts, the second to that in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians. The first was that into which the supernatural 
aspect of the miracle of Pentecost must necessarily pass; the 
fact of our narrative, the Christians speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, remained, and it was only as to the cause of this phe- 
nomenon that leave was taken to judge differently from the 
author of the Acts and his supernaturalistic interpreters. It is 
therefore to this explanation that the rationalistic theologians of 
the old style! adhere by preference; among the more modern 
it is sanctioned by Fritzsche and Hase,? though only with im- 
portant restrictions. According to it, the historical element of 
our event would be as follows: The infant Christian Church, 
consisting of Jews of various nations, was assembled in religious 
meditation on the day of Pentecost, when a blast of wind, or 
some other natural occurrence, construed by those assembled 
into a descent of the Spirit, suddenly transported them into a 


1 Compare Kuinöl, p. 46 ff, and those cited by him. Schrader, the Ap. Paul, 
iv. 185. 

2 Fritzsche on Mark xvi. 17 ; comp. specially p. 733. Hase, in Winer’s Zeitschrift, 
2nd vol. This scholar expresses himself very cautiously in his History of the Church, 
Part vi. p. 24, on the event of Pentecost: ‘‘ At the early celebration of the Feast of 
Pentecost, after the resurrection, the disciples, on the occasion of an extraordinary 
event of Nature, felt themselves seized by an inspiration which was regarded as an 
act of being filled (Erfülltwerden) with the Divine Spirit descending from above, and 
immediately displaying itself in inspired transcendental modes of speech, a speaking 
in tongues which, at the Feast of Pentecost, according to the unassuming account of 
Luke, was at the same moment speaking in several foreign languages, which latter, 
however, was notconsidered in the Apostolic Church as the characteristic of the gift of 
grace, and does not occur again.” 
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state of the liveliest inspiration ; in this mood they felt them- 
selves no longer bound by the Jewish custom of praying in the 
sacred language, Hebrew, but gave free vent to their inspiration 
by discourses in their mother tongues. Everything would thus 
have passed most naturally, and all that was objectionable in the 
miracle of speech would be entirely removed. But, on the other _ 
hand, so much the more objectionable, on this hypothesis, becomes 
the wonder of the auditors at an incident in no degree wonder- 
ful. Their surprise is in part attributed to the fact that the 
assembled Christians not only employed foreign languages in 
general, but also delivered religious addresses in these profane 
languages; in part, it has been assumed that the Christians 
were erroneously supposed by the hearers to be without excep- 
tion born Galileans, and, under this impression, their knowledge 
of those languages was considered remarkable. But if the first 
explanation must be rejected because it cannot be rendered pro- 
bable that the Jews, even the most rigid (this is the meaning of 
evAa eis), required the use of the Hebrew language for all religious 
discourses and not only for the liturgical forms of prayer, it is 
likewise excluded by the distinct words of the text; for accord- 
ing to v. 7 f. the multitude do not marvel because religious 
subjects were enunciated in a profane language, but because all 
manner of foreign languages were heard in the mouths of Galileans. 
To understand T'aX:Aaio: as the name of a sect—Christians, or 
to bring in the collateral idea, uneducated Galileans (from whom 
such boldness could not have been anticipated), is forbidden, in 
_ addition to other reasons, by the contrast between the Aadoivres 
T’aAıAaioı and the idia dudAexros of the auditors, as that points to 
their linguistic knowledge as the only subject of surprise. But 
if the astonishment of the multitude was caused by the linguistic 
knowledge of born Galileans, it is strange to make it rest on 
a mere error; for what should have induced the multitude to 
consider the speakers as Galileans if they were not actually 
known to them as such? If foreign languages are heard in 
a town where strangers from all parts of the world are wont to 
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congregate, the first thought can only be that foreigners are really 
present; if any one at the Leipzic Fair hears unknown persons 

speaking Persian or Armenian, his first impulse is assuredly not 
surprise that natives of Leipzic should talk Persian or Arme- 
nian. Besides, how childish it would be in our author, if the 
whole astonishment of the multitude rested on a delusion, not 
only to give no intimation of the fact, but, as far as he was able, 
to carry on the delusion throughout his whole account! Further, 
if in v. 9 ff, no less than fifteen nations are mentioned by name, 
are we to imagine that people of all these nations, Parthians, 
Medes and Elamites, were present at the first small meeting of 
Christians? Finally, to what improbabilities does this explana- 
tion lead us if we apply it to the speaking with tongues of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians! For how would it have been 
remarkable or incomprehensible if, in the divine worship at 
Corinth, the Greek language had been used instead of Hebrew 
which was unfamiliar to most members of the Church? How 
could Paul have restrained this custom ? above all, how could he 
require an interpreter for those who spoke Greek among Greeks ? 
Or if yA. AaAeiv is supposed to have consisted in the use of their 
native language by foreigners who were present, how could this 
be considered a special ydpiopa? How could the yA. Aakeiv be con- 
trasted with the AaAciv Sid rot vods and the rpodyreveay ? How 
could God be thanked for this gift by Paul, who is not likely to 
have spoken either Persian or Cappadocian for his private edifi-. 
cation? How was the misuse of the charisma possible? One 
would be obliged to assume an ostentation of linguistic know- 
ledge otherwise censurable by the Apostle! But the use of 
foreign languages is nowhere mentioned by Paul. 

This is the point held by those who exclude speaking in 
foreign languages from the idea of the yAdooais Aakeiv, and who 
see in it only a peculiar exhibition of excited religious feeling. — 
Whether they look for this peculiarity chiefly in the external 
form of the-discourse, or in the Spirit therein revealing itself; 

1 Such as Fritzsche, in the above-quoted work, pp. 735, 738. 
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whether, in the first case, they describe it further, like Wieseler,! 
as a whispered prayer, scarcely audible ; or, on the contrary, like 
D. Schulz,? as a shouting and singing of praises, crying Halleluia, 
and rejoicing; or, like Bleek,’ as speaking in strange, dark and 
highly poetic expressions; or whether, in the second case, they 
talk more vaguely, with Steudel,‘:of a warm and exalted in- 
spired expression of feeling; or more distinctly, with Neander,? 
of ecstacy, the highest grade of inspiration, in which the inter- 
position of thought was specially withdrawn; or, finally, whe- 
ther they interpret the expression yAdcon OT yAdooas Aakeiv, 
to mean speaking with the tongue alone, not in clear comprehen- 
sible words,® or speaking in glosses, antiquated, unusual expres- 
sions,’ or as speaking in new tongues (a new language), yAdooais 
érépais, xasvats ;® or, lastly (AaAeiv, speaking loud), as shouting 
loud with the tongue.® Widely as these views differ in detail, 
they nevertheless accord herein—1, that no speaking in foreign 
languages took place in the speaking with tongues; and, 2, that 
the author of the Acts did not intend to represent it so. Baur 
alone, to whom the following remarks do not apply, does not 
agree with the last hypothesis. And it is this very hypothesis 
which we must most decidedly dispute. That the extraordinary 
part of the event of Pentecost did not consist in the use of 


1 Studien und Kritiken, 1838, 3, 733, after Bardıli and Eichhorn. 

* The Spiritual Gifts of the First Christians, p. 140, &c. 

3 Studien und Kritiken, 1829, 1, 32 ff. 

* Tübingen Journal, 1830, 2, 133 ff. ; 1831, 2, 128 ff. ; and also Strauss’ Streit- 
schriften, 1, 155. 

5 Hist. of the Apost. Age, 4, p. 26. Likewise H. A. W. Meyer, 1 Cor., p. 208, 
although he acknowledges that the Acts intends to record the speaking of foreign lan- 
guages. 

6 Wieseler. Meyer holds that yA. Xadey indicates a speaking in which the tongue, 
moved by the Spirit, appeared to speak independently. 

7 Bleek, in the above-cited, after Herder, G. Meyer and Heinrichs on the passage 
and in the excursus. This is also approved by Baur, in the Stud. u. Kritiken, 1838, 
8, 618, &c. Before, in the Tubingen Journal, 1830, 2, 101, &c., Baur had taken 
the simple yAwecatc Aakeciv as equivalent to yAwooaıg Eripaug Aakeiv. ' 

8 Neander and Steudel, in the above-mentioned works ; Baur, see the preceding 
note, . 

9 Schulz, in the work before cited. 
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foreign languages is said to be evident from our narrative itself. 
In that case, it is maintained, all clearness and picturesqueness 
would be wanting. It is asked, of what use was it to speak 
foreign languages (v. 4) before the auditors (v. 6) were present ? 
But one might equally well ask, on every other view of tongue- 
speaking, of what use were the discourses of the disciples before 
the auditors were there? But the truth is, that our author does 
not regard the speaking with tongues merely as an agency 
directed outwards, as speaking for the instruction of others, but, 
in the first place, as the direct manifestation of the bestowal of 
the Spirit, and for this, as will be shown below, the miraculous 
gift of languages was perfectly adapted. Further, it is argued 
against us, how could each of the foreign Jews (according to v. 6) 
hear all the disciples speak the language of his country? Much 
stress is laid on this circumstance by Bleek, for instance (in the 
already cited work, p. 18). But that each heard his own lan- 
guage from all is by no means stated in ver. 6, even according to 
our explanation. Each hears his own language from one or 
more, but the author sums up the sayings of the individuals 
who express this, in the collective speech, “We all hear our own 
tongue,” with precisely the same rhetorical justice as, for ex- 
ample, Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 12, sums up the antagonistic declaration 
of the Corinthian partizans in the collective speech, écacros tpyav 
Aéyer, Ey pev eimi IlavAov, éyd dt ’AroAAu, &c. A further objec- 
tion has also been made that by some of those present the dis- 
ciples were thought to be drunk ; and this it is supposed would 
not be possible on our hypothesis, for the knowledge of a foreign 
language cannot be a proof of drunkenness.! But although the 
knowledge may not be one, the use may be; and with reference 
to this, it is perfectly true, as Bäumlein observes, p. 55, that some 
people have a weakness for showing off their foreign languages 
when they are excited by wine. Thus it is not even necessary 
to assume that the mockers of v. 13 were ignorant enough to 
mistake the foreign languages for senseless gibberish, like those 
1 So, for example, Neander, in the above work, p. 22. 
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Getz of whom Ovid complains (Trist. v. 10, 37): Barbarus hic 
ego sum quia non intelligor ulli, et rident stolidi verba latina 
Gete.! Even among us, people of education as we are, many a 
one would at the first moment make his own reflections were he 
to see a company in the open street simultaneously make enthu- 
siastic addresses in the most different languages. Still more 
striking is it that Peter, in his vindication, v. 14 ff, makes no 
allusion to the miracle of speech, that he parries the suspicion of 
drunkenness not with the obvious supernaturalism of the occur- 
rence, but with a reference to the early time of day; and it is an 
insufficient evasion to say? that the author gives only an abstract 
of Peter’s speech, for such a striking argument, proceeding so 
directly from the incident previously recorded, could not, it 
seems, have been passed over by our author any more than by 
Peter, or whoever else, being acquainted with the incident, may 
have composed the speech. But granting even that, with regard 
to the event of Pentecost, tradition originally knew nothing of 
the speaking in foreign languages, and that a vestige of this 
more ancient representation has been preserved in Peter’s silence 
on the subject, it still does not prove that our author did not ° 
mean to record anything about foreign languages. And this 
holds good also against Neander’s observation (p. 24), that the 
words v. 7—12 cannot be literally understood to imply com- 
pletely different languages, and that, in the majority of the 
countries named, Greek was at that time more common than the 
ancient national dialects. The fact is correct ;? but who tells 
the historian that our author also knew and considered this cir- 
cumstance? When Neander, in conclusion (p. 26 f.), appeals in 
behalf of his view to the tradition of the two first centuries, 
which was only abandoned at a later period, he relies wholly 

1 The same idea is known to be implied in the expression Bdpßapog, and the 
19% 2D) of Isaiah xxviii. 11, 

* Rossteuscher, p. 99. 

3 At least whence Rossteuscher, p. 28, knows that the Jews universally spoke the 


ancient national dialects, I am not aware. For instance, that in Egypt they spoke 
Greek, and not Coptic, is shown by the very existence of the LXX. 
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and solely on a few passages in Tertullian and Irensus, which 
refer especially to Montanist prophecy. Of Tert. adv. Marc. 
v. 8, Neander remarks this himself, but likewise, in the saying 
of Irensus quoted below,! the reference can scarcely be doubtful. 
For how does it affect the conception of tongue-speaking in the 
Acts that the Montanists identified with it their own prophecy, 
which, from valid causes it is true, was lacking in the gift of 
language? It does not even enable us to conclude that our nar- 
rative was not referred by the Montanist party to the speaking 
of foreign languages. Still less are we entitled to’ make the 
Montanist view of tongue-speaking an universal ecclesiastical 
tradition of the first two centuries. Even Irenzeus, for example, 
undoubtedly contemplates in the passage quoted a speaking in 
different languages, for which our narrative itself served him as 
a pattern ; for the expressions, omnibus linguis, ravrodorais yAdo- 
oats, scarcely admit any other construction. That such speak- 
ing in foreign languages therefore really took place in his time, 
certainly follows just as little as that the miracles actually 
occurred to which, for instance, he alludes in ii. 31. Jrenzus 
was eredulous enough in such matters, but here, moreover, he 
appeals only to tradition, which may easily have exalted the 
Montanist speaking with tongues into the more miraculous 
species of the Acts. But granting even that the Church in the 
time of Irenzus knew of no other tongue-speaking than that 
which alone occurred in their own experience; granting also 
that this apprehension was in accordance with the actual fact 
that in the apostolic period, as little as in the second century, 
‘no other tongue-speaking existed, what would all this prove 
concerning the opinion of our author? The construction which 
he-wishes to be put on the phenomena recorded can after all 
be deduced only from his own explanations. 

1 Adv. haer. v. 6, with reference to 1 Cor. ii. 6 : Perfect are those, qui perceperunt 
Spiritum Dei et omnibus linguis loquuntur per Spiritum Dei, quemadmodum et ipse 
loquebatur, caOwe kai moAAWv dxovopey a éy 9 éxxAnoig mpogyricd Xapiopara 


éyovtwy Kai ravrodaraic Nadobvrwy dtd Tov mvebparoc vseodaes Kai Td Kovgua 
Trav avOowrwy eic rd pavepdy dydvrwv. 
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These, however, are as little ambiguous as possible If the 
people present are surprised to hear an assembly composed of 
Galileans only speaking in their mother tongues—if, to account 
more fully for this surprise, a long list of nations is appended— 
if as early as v. 5 it is remarked, with the like intention, that 
the auditors of the disciples were drs wavrös éOvous trav ind Tov 
ovpavoy, it is almost impossible to evade the admission that it . 
was precisely the employment of the languages here enumerated 
which constitutes the subject of surprise. But then what are 
we to say to the assertion that speaking foreign languages is not 
the point treated of here? Are we, like Steudel, to translate 
the words dxovopev éxarros tH idig Siarext Huav, ev 9 Eyevvjdnuer, 
we all feel ourselves at home as it were? Shall we, like Schulz,! 
attribute the astonishment of the auditors to the fact that the 
Christians made themselves to be heard in languages other than 
the sacred Hebrew? Or shall we quiet ourselves with Bleek’s? 
evasion, that the disciples probably intermingled with their dis- 
courses foreign words from different languages; and that to the 
foreign Jews, if such a word unexpectedly struck their ear, it 
might easily have appeared that they heard just their own lan- 
guage or dialect ; and, moreover, that the list of nations in v. 9 ff. 
is not to be taken so very strictly? The perverseness of the 
first of these evasions is at once shown by the observation? that 
didAexros denotes the characteristics of a language solely with 
reference to its form, and hence that 8:dd. év 7 éyevv. can only 
mean mother-tongue—not to mention that this explanation 
would lead to the strangest consequences respecting the speak- 
ing with tongues at Corinth The second rests on the assump- 
tion already disproved, that religious discourses were permissible 
to Jews only in the Hebrew language. On Bleek’s representa- 

1 In the above work, p. 149; similarly, Neander, in the earlier editions, 3 ed. p. 19. 


* The above-quoted work, p. 59. 


3 Strauss’ Streitschr. i. 156. The same respecting a second evasion of Steudel’s, 
that the AaAciv ry idig dtadéxrw implies speaking in the form of expression of the Old 
Testament, which, in natives of Palestine, could least of all be deemed surprising. 

4 De Wette on this passage. 
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courses, when, according to v. 11, they had followed these dis- 
courses long enough to know their import, ra peyaAcia rod Geod ; 
and it is certainly no less incomprehensible that the Holy Ghost 
should produce such an eccentric confusion of languages as 
Aramaic interspersed with Persian, &c., or, otherwise, how the 
disciples could incorporate in their discourses words from lan- 
guages which they did not know. But if the last difficulty is to 
be removed by the assumption of an inaccuracy in the narrative 
(v. 9—11), it would be much simpler, and at the same time 
more correct, to say, Our author certainly asserts that all these 
languages were spoken by Christians on the day of Pentecost, 
but we, for our part, do not think it credible. The author, it is 
undeniably evident, wishes his statement to be taken literally ; 
if it cannot be true in this literal sense, nothing remains but the 
admission that his narrative is not free from unhistorical ele- 
ments. 

In the last edition of his work, Neander resolved to make 
this admission. He here acknowledges that our historian indeed 
thought of speaking in foreign languages, whereas probably only 
an inspired ecstatic, speaking without foreign languages, took 
place in reality ; he recognizes in this feature an ideal element 
pervading the history ; he even accepts for it the name of mythi- 
cal; but at the same time he declares it an arbitrary principle of 
criticism to infer the unhistorical character of the entire narra- 
tive from single unhistorical features such as these. How far 
such an inference is reliable or not must, after all, depend in 
each given case on the importance of those features with respect 
to the whole of the narrative concerned; apart from this, the 
opposite axiom, that inaccuracy in particulars proves nothing 
against the truth of the whole, is likewise an arbitrary principle, 
and nothing else; for the whole is compounded of the particulars, 
and has to maintain its credibility by the particulars. We shall 
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soon see how little, in the very case before us, the speaking 
in foreign languages is a feature of merely subordinate im- 
portance. 

Wieseler! has endeavoured to unite the two chief kinds of 
natural explanation in a peculiar manner. Starting with his 
above-mentioned explanation of yAdcoy AaAciy (speaking with 
the tongue alone, whispering or mumbling), Wieseler desires 
this expression to be no otherwise understood in our narrative 
also; but still at the same time, in order to make allowance for 
the features which require a speaking in foreign languages, he 
assumes that a distinction is to be made between the Aakeiv 
érépais yAdooats, verse 4, and the AaAciy ry idig Siadréxry, verse 6; 
verse 4 alone was the actual tongue-speaking; verses 6—-12, on 
the contrary, portrayed the épunveia yAuooöv, according to their 
effect on the assembled Jews; and the surprise of the latter refer- 
red only to the fact that Galileans, in whom neither in religious 
nor linguistic matters any special cultivation was anticipated, 
should ecstatically glorify the greatness and goodness of God in 
several languages ; but these languages must only be thought of 
as some few previously known to the speakers, such as Hellen- 
istic, Galilean, Arabic and Aramean. That the latter assertions 
are inconsistent with the plainest exegetical evidence has already 
been remarked. When the author allows the Jews present to give 
vent to their astonishment that they, as people of all nations, 
should hear Galileans speak in their languages, this astonish- 
ment refers, as unmistakably as possible, to the acquaintance of 
the Galileans with these languages ; and if to account more fully 
for this surprise, he enumerates no less than fifteen different 
nations who admit that they hear the Galileans, éxaordés ry ide 
Siadexrp yyav, Ev 7 Eyevvnönpev, it is arbitrary in the extreme to 
say that this enumeration in no way denotes so many different 
languages, but only about three or four otherwise not unknown 
in the Palestine of those days. ‘How senseless and deceptive 


1 In the treatise, more than once alluded to, on yAwooaıg Aadsiv, Stud. und 
Krit. 1838, 3, 703 ff., especially p. 744. 
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would thus be the whole list of nations, together with the idia 
dıaA&kro; and what self-delusion in such an assertion as (p. 747) 
that neither the writer nor his readers could have thought, in the 
catalogue of those nations, of more languages than the four named 
above! As if Greek, Arabic and Aramaic, had been the mother 
tongues of Romans and Persians, Egyptians and Cappadocians ; 
and as if any one could reasonably have been surprised to hear, 
in intercourse with strangers, a few languages, the knowledge 
of which was extensive enough in the Palestine of that time. 
Neither is the case any better with regard to Wieseler’s first as- 
sumption; the distinction between the AaAciy mentioned in ver. 6, 
and the other in verse 4. When verse 4 says, np£avro Aakeiv 
érépars yAdooais, and verse 6 continues, kovov AaAovvrwv adrdv 
tH dia duaAé&rw, it is quite impossible to refer this d«ovew to 
anything else than the AaA«iv before mentioned; and that it was 
otherwise with the original readers of the Acts, on account of their 
knowledge of the nature of languages, is a perfectly unfounded 
assertion, because the reader’s accurate acquaintance with tongue- 
speaking is accepted without any evidence, and because, after 
all, he could only frame his conception of the incident at Pente- 
cost from the distinct statements of the record before him. 
Lastly, Wieseler’s conception of the Corinthian speaking with 
tongues is a decided failure, for it does not explain expressions 
such as yevn yAwoowr, yAuccaıs Aakeiv (in cases such as 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1, xiv. 18) yAdooo dyyeAwv, nor yet with regard to the dis- 
‚turbance caused by the tongue-speaking to the devotion of the 
Church, the necessity of its interpretation for the Church, the 
possibility of interpretation by others (1 Cor. xiv. 26, 28), and 
the effects and misconstructions mentioned in 1 Cor. xiv. 27 £.! 
The whole of this attempt at mediation shows only the more 
clearly how impossible it is to apply a notion of the speaking 
with tongues, derived from 1 Cor., to the account in the Acts; 


1 On this compare Hilgenfeld on -the Glossolalogy of the Ancient Church (1850), 
p. 35 ff. In this work in general will be found more detailed discussions on the 
Corinthian Glossolalogy, and a more complete consideration of the modern literature on 
this subject, than we can here indulge in. 
; O 
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and consequently how little the latter can be considered tho- 
roughly historical. 

After this, the only question can be, how far it is unhistorical. 
For this, however, we have two criterions: the significance of 
the demonstrably unhistorical features in relation to the whole of 
our narrative, and the facility with which they may have arisen 
from unhistorical causes. The more intimate the connection of 
statements obviously false with the whole tendency of a narrative, 
the more credible the origin of this narrative either without any 
foundation in fact or with a foundation comparatively trivial, 
the more likely is it that it has no actual basis. The more, too, 
that which is demonstrably unhistorical is limited to unessential 
and subordinate features, so much the more genuine history 
must we conjecture in our narrative. If only one of these tests 
is applicable, the conclusion as to the unhistorical character of 
the whole narrative is less reliable; more reliable, it is true, if 
the first than if the second occurs alone; but if both coincide, 
their coincidence renders this hypothesis incomparably more 
probable, and in case no important counter-evidence stands in 
the way, the probability will mount up to historical certainty. 

If we test our book first of all by the former of these criterions, 
it cannot be overlooked that speaking with tongues, the very 
feature which affords most scope for criticism, forms the central 
point of the whole history. The author himself has distinctly 
announced the point of view in which he regards the event of 
Pentecost, in the words he attributes (verse 7) to the multitude ; 
the impression produced by the miracle can surely represent 
only the effect intended by the author, the original signification 
of the miracle. As to the cause which produced this impression, 
our book names singly and solely the miracle of languages ; and 
to that alone the surprise of the multitude refers. Therefore, it 
is precisely in this that the author must have seen the actual 
point of the events previously narrated. Verse 7, moreover, also 
indicates it plainly enough. For if the Spirit here makes his 
descent perceptible by the appearance of fiery tongues, which 
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distribute themselves among those present, it is obvious that the | 
yAoccaı especially, or, what comes to the same, the yAdocats 
Aadeiv, 18 to be distinguished as the special and characteristic 
‘form in which the Spirit imparted at Pentecost was wont to 
reveal itself. This is put completely beyond a doubt when we 
take into account the two passages, x. 44 ff, compared with xi. 
15 f. and xix. 1—6. According to the first of these, the be- 
stowal of the Spirit on Cornelius and his household is recog- 
nized by the Aadeiv yAdooass kat peyadivew röv Oedv; when Peter 
and his companions hear this, every doubt is removed that these 
heathens have received the Spirit even as themselves, and that 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, that especial Christian baptism 
in contradistinction to the baptism of water by John, has been 
imparted to them. The same supplement of John’s baptism is 
likewise bestowed in the second narrative under similar circum- 
stances ; here again it is the yAdcaais Aakeiv kat rpopyrevew (the 
latter obviously synonymous with the peyadvvev rév Oedv of x. 46, 
and the AaAciv ra peyadeia Tod Oeo%, ii. 11), by which the possession 
of the especially Christian zveSya is revealed. There is therefore 
no doubt that speaking with tongues in the sense of our author, 
the miraculous use of foreign languages, is the specific token of 
the communication of the Spirit to Christians, the indispensable 
thing which must not be lacking, and without which he could, 
least of all, picture to himself the first and the original, the com- 
plete bestowal of the Spirit on the Apostles. To him, therefore, © 
this feature is not something “isolated, playing into the history,” 

but the substance, the nucleus of the whole narrative; and it is 

running diametrically counter to his opinion to set it aside as 

something subordinate, in order to preserve as a basis of fact in 
the event at Pentecost something like the following: that the 

assembled Christians, perchance incited by some occurrence of 
nature, came forward with enthusiastic discourses; that a 

general sensation was roused; and that subsequently Peter ex- 

pounded the principles of the new faith in a lengthy address and 

gained many converts. This certainly does not exclude the pos- 

0 2 
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sibility of holding that such view of the affair may have belonged 
chiefly to our informant, and that the actual fact may really have 
been limited to what is sketched above; nay, we ourselves shall 
have to search the record for the traces of an account in which 
the use of foreign languages was still lacking. Nevertheless, 
whether the actual history of our occurrence was really such as 
we have assumed is as yet problematical, for, after all, the only 
source of our knowledge of the event of Pentecost is the Acts; 
. and if that event is recorded in the book not merely among 
isolated unhistorical ingredients of minor importance, but if we 
are rather obliged to recognize a demonstrably unhistorical 
feature as the very nucleus of the narrative, we know, so far as 
we have yet arrived, absolutely nothing of its actual foundation. 
To the possibility that it is based on an incident such as the one 
above indicated, is opposed, first of all, with equal justice, the 
possibility that it has no definite historical foundation at all; 
and it is completely arbitrary, without further proof, to stamp - 
the first possibility as history, since the legendary embellish- 
ment of a real occurrence is in itself no more probable than a 
' mythical fiction. To these remarks another circumstance must 
be added, which gives great weight to the balance in favour of 
the latter alternative. We have already pointed out the differ- 
ence of the statements respecting the locality in which the 
Apostles sojourned immediately after the death of Jesus and 
witnessed the appearances of their risen Master, namely, that 
Matthew transfers these appearances to Galilee, the other Evan- 
gelists to Jerusalem; and hence that the former indicates Galilee ; 
the latter, and with them our book, assign Jerusalem, as the resi- 
dence of the Apostles during the period directly subsequent to 
their Master’s death. If, after Strauss’s exhaustive discussion 
on this point, it is scarcely possible to think of harmonizing the . 
two records, and but the choice of one or other is open to 
us, not only is the mythical aspect of the resurrection pressed 
home on the side of Matthew,! but, even independently of this, 
1 Strauss, Life of Jesus, 3rd Part, ii. 692. | 
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his account recommends itself for the reasons, already unfolded 
chiefly by Strauss, that the withdrawal of the Galilean appear- 
ances from the Gospel tradition, and the addition of others in 
Jerusalem, may be much more easily explained than the opposite 
course; that traces of the dispersion of the Apostles after the 
death of Jesus should still have been preserved ;? and moreover, 
that the passage, Matt. xxviii. 7, when compared with the synop- 
tical parallel passages, has the appearance of greater originality. 
But if the Apostles returned to their native country after the 
execution of Jesus, it is very improbable that they were again 
in Jerusalem so soon as the following Feast of Pentecost ; for 
scattered and alarmed as they were, they would surely have re- 
quired considerable time before they would venture to return to 
the capital, which was so dangerous for them. Only an explicit 
command from their risen Lord could have impelled them to do 
this forthwith, and of such we know nothing. Matthew records 
only the charge to go to Galilee, where they should see Jesus 
for the last time ; the others do not make them return to Jeru- 
salem, but remain there. Add to this, that a similar difference 
of the records occurs not only with respect to the place, but also 
with respect to the time of the last meeting of Jesus with his 
disciples ; that the statement of the Acts concerning an ascen- 
sion on the fortieth day after the resurrection becomes more 
than suspicious, not only by the counter statements of all our 
other informants, but also by the counter statement of the 
author in his own Gospel and by the typico-doctrinal character 
of the number forty ;* that with this reckoning of the ascension- 
day is closely connected that of the Feast of Pentecost, to which 
the Apostles are referred at the ascension: thus not only does 
the account given in our book of the event of Pentecost appear 
to be partially unhistorical, but the whole framework of the 
event, the locality and the time, becomes dubious, and the possi- 


1 The sarhe, p. 646 ff. j 
"2 John xvi. 31. Justin, Apol. i. 50; Tr. liii. 106. 
2 See Strauss on this point in the above-mentioned work, p. 714. 
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bility that our account is not based on any definite incident 
grows more and more probable. 

This probability is raised almost to certainty Sin we ob- 
serve that the narrative before us may be easily and naturally 
explained without the assumption of any such foundation in 
fact. Even if the followers of the crucified Jesus became united 
but gradually into a more closely knit association, if Galilee 
was the original scene of this movement, and if its extension to 
a wider circle, and especially the founding of a church at Jeru- 
salem, required considerable time, it must nevertheless have 
been easy for tradition to represent this result as instantaneous, 
and to transfer the birthplace of the Christian Church to Jeru- 
salem. The first was inherent in the nature of religious tradi- 
tion; for popular legend, operating less by reflection than by 
imagination, and aiming less at a rational causal connection than 
at picturesque effect, likes in general to contract a lengthened 
process into one main fact, or into a few main facts, and to 
combine into well-rounded pictures, perceptible at a glance, 
the particulars which discursive thought separates. This 
inclination lies especially in the nature of religious legend, 
which, owing to its peculiar pragmatism, prefers to trace up 
every occurrence to the immediate, and therefore instantaneous, 
interposition of the Deity. The same procedure must also have 
been followed in the present case by religious legend, or by a 
writer working in a similar spirit. The Christian Church was 
by this time in existence as an apostolic institution. If it was 
asked, what rendered the founding of the Church possible to the 
. Apostles? the universal answer was, the possession of the Holy 
Spirit, the xvedpa Heod or Xpurrod, with which the credentials of 
the apostolic office were generally- allied (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 40). 
But if it was further inquired, whence came this possession ? it 
could only be said, Christ bestowed the Spirit on them ; and this 
bestowal, according to the religious view of history, could be 
apprehended only as instantaneous, taking place at a definite 
moment and on a.definite occasion. In itself, indeed, this might 
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have been transferred to the period of Christ’s earthly ministry, 
and it is actually promised (Matt. x. 20) to the Apostles at their 
first mission, that the Spirit of the Father should speak in 
them. But: the notion seems to have been entertained at an 
early period that the Spirit, as the representative of Christ, 
could only be transmitted from him to the Apostles after his 
personal disappearance from the earthly scene ;1 the same as- 
sumption was already demanded by the imaginative need of 
fixing the bestowal of the Spirit as the opening appearance of 
the Apostles’ independent ministry. In John indeed, xx. 22, it 
is the glorified Christ himself? who bestows the Spirit on the 
disciples personally ; but the act of this bestowal seemed still 
‚more solemn and significant if it was represented not merely as 
the coriclusion, and, as it were, a supplement to the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, but as the independent commencement of a 
new era,— if, some time after the last farewell of Jesus upon earth, 
the Spirit should descend with all the paraphernalia of a divine 
manifestation (Theophanie) on those who awaited him. . The 
scene of this occurrence would most naturally be laid at Jeru- 
salem, if only because it had soon become habitual to seek? 
there the place of the appearance of the risen Christ, and there- 
fore also the abode of the Apostles at that time, but chiefly 
because Jerusalem not only became very early the seat of the 
infant Christian community and the residence of its leaders, but 
because it was also in all probability, and really in a certain 
sense, the birthplace of the Christian Church. That is to say, as 
the followers of Jesus, driven away to their homes, seem first: to 
have re-assembled there, and, on the announcement of his resur- 
rection, to have gathered the courage necessary for such enthu- 
silastic adherence to him, so the unanimity with which all our 
records transfer the seat of thé primitive community to Jeru- 
salem, leads us to infer that it was really here that they first 


2 Comp. John xvi. 7, vii. 39, and Schwegler, Montanism, pp. 187 and 163 f. 

2 Not‘merely the risen Christ. See Baur, Researches concerning the Canonical 
Gospels, p. 223 ff. 

® For the grounds of this assumption, see Strauss ; elsewhere, p. 649. 
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openly appeared as a party, and that they formed themselves 
here ‘into a church. In this respect, therefore, our record seems 
to rest on a true historical reminiscence, even though the asser- 
tion can scarcely be correct that after the death of Jesus the 
Apostles remained uninterruptedly at Jerusalem, and there be- 
held their risen Lord.. 

If now, however, besides the place, the time of the bestowal of 
the Spirit was also to be more accurately defined, it was requi- 
site, on more general grounds, to fix it as near as possible to 
the departure of Jesus from earth ; it was also fitting, for its own 
sake, that it should take place on some solemn occasion, best of 
all at one of the national religious festivals ; and as none of these 
occurred so soon after the death of Jesus as the Feast of Pente- 
cost, this of itself would have led to the selection of the latter. 
Meanwhile, another motive spoke in its favour. The Feast of 
Pentecost—to which Schneckenburger! justly calls attention— 
is to the Jews of the present day, and was doubtless also to 
their predecessors, the festival of the Sinaitic legislation—the 
festival of the Jewish theocracy. Now if at an early date 
(comp. Gal. iv. 21 ff, &c.) the new community was compared 
with the old one, the law of Christ with the law of Moses, it 
was in the nature of the thing that, besides the merits and im- 
port of the two, the ways and means of their institution, should 
likewise become a subject of comparison ; and how far this com- 
parison was soon carried is shown by two passages of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ii. 2—4; xii. 18—-24. In these passages, the 
pepiopol mveiparos dyiov, the mavityupis Kai éxxAyola mpwrordKov, 
are already contrasted with the speaking of angels and the whole 
paraphernalia of the Sinaitic legislation. How natural it was, 
if these parallels were carried on by others also to the time at 
which the two institutions took place, and the renovation of the 
theocracy by the institution of the Messianic community was 
attributed to the same day as its original foundation ! 


1 Beiträge, &e., in which Buztorf, Synagoga J udaica, ¢, xx. (c. xv. p. 353, would 
be more correct) is referred to. Zweck der Apg. p. 198 ff. 
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But this same point of view seems to have influenced the further 
structure of our narrative, although it would scarcely suffice by 
itself for its complete explanation. We see by the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians that even in the apostolic times an extraordinary 
value was attributed by many to the gift of tongues, and that it 
was precisely in this that the highest and most unmistakable 
proof of the possession of the rveuua was sought. In what this, 
phenomenon really consisted may here remain unexamined, and 
only in passing it may be remarked that Neander’s view (the 
applicability of which to the Acts we should be obliged to dis- 
pute) seems to us to come nearest to the truth. According 
to it, we think of speaking with tongues in relation to the 
thing itself, as speaking in a state of ecstatic inspiration, the 
form of which undoubtedly differed externally, according to the 
idiosyncrasy, education and disposition of the speaker (the yevy 
yAwoody, 1 Cor. xii. 28); and, for want of more exact information, 
it can only be described by analogy with similar conditions in 
Montanists, Camisards, Quakers, Irvingites, &. With regard 
to the expression of it, not only does Wieseler’s explanation, 
appear to us incorrect, for the reasons already given, but we 
should also be sorry to assent to the opinion of Bleek, partly 
because the use of glosses or antiquated expressions is by no 
means identical with a dithyrambic recitation, into which Bleek 
subsequently transmutes it, partly because to us, as to’others, it 
seems improbable that a learned technical term of grammarians 
should be the one used by preference respecting a phenomenon 
so obviously evolved from the soil of popular religion. The true 
explanation rather seems that according to which the yAdéoca 
signifies the tongue or language of the Spirit ;1 which, however, | 
owing to its varieties of form, might equally well be described as 
a plurality of yAGooa:, as the one wveuna itself was described as 
a plurality of prophetic rvevpara (1 Cor. xiv. 32; comp. Rev. 
L 4, iii. 1, xxii. 6; 1 Johniv. 1). However this may be, besides 


1 For the ideas of tongue and language amalgamate here in conception as in 
expression. 
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the fact of speaking with tongues, it is also certain that a large 
party regarded glossolalogy as the specific token of spiritual 
endowment. Even the expressions, ra mrvevparixd, TY rvedpare 
mporevxecdaı, &c., would prove this, if it were not clearly evinced 
by the whole of Paul’s argument against this view. For why 
the emphatic assertion of the principle that every testimony 
of Christ is a zvevparixév? why these reiterated details of the 


‘indispensable variety of spiritual gifts, these admonitions against 


the exaltation of one member over the other, these declarations 
of the subordinate value of glossolalogy and its comparatively 
slight use? why all this, if Paul was not dealing with people 
who did not acknowledge these very truths, who did not recog- 
nize the other charisms, like the gift of tongues, as rvevparixd, Who 
required that all members should be one thing only, that every 
one without exception who was possessed of the Spirit should 
prove his claim by means of glossolalogy ? That these ideas and 
requirements did not belong only to some few, is already proved 
by the zeal and detail with which they are refuted by the 
Apostle-; and that they were not restricted to the Corinthian 
church is partly probable in itself, and partly evident from the 
above-mentioned terms, ra wveyparıra, &c., which appear here 
as standard expressions, naturalized in the universal language of 
Christianity, from which Paul also, for this reason, does not 
abstain. If, accordingly, glossolalogy passed for the specific ex- 
hibition of the Spirit, it could naturally be wanting least of 
all at its first and most glorious bestowal. From this stand- 
point, the outpouring of the Spirit, as is likewise indicated in 
Acts ü. 17 f,, could not be thought of without the xpo¢yrevay, or 
glossolalogy. \ 

That, under such circumstances, the latter was transformed 
into the miracle of languages, might be simply explained by the 
misunderstanding of a later period, and from the universal ten- 
dency of legend to progressive enhancement of the miraculous,! 
especially if (with Baur) the use of expressions from foreign 

1 Baur, Stud. und Krit., 1838, 3, 594 ff. 
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languages (the yAöccaı of Bleek) is received as part of the ori- 
ginal idea of tongue-speaking. Meanwhile, two other particulars 
come in here to complete and to explain: on one side, the parallel 
pursued by Schneckenburger between the Sinaitic legislation 
and the Messianic conceptions ; on the other side, the Pauline 
universalism of our author. The plurality of languages, accord- 
ing to Gen. xi., was a consequence of rebellion against God; till 
then there was one language on earth. The uniformity of lan- 
guage had been still greater in Paradise, where the serpent 
communed in one language with mankind ; a trait without sig- 
nificance in Genesis, but which, judging by Philo! and Josephus,” 
had acquired no slight importance in Jewish mysticism. ' This 
alone involved the requirement that in the Messianic kingdom, 
at the droxardcracis wévrwv, unity of language should like- 
wise be restored, which was also necessary, if only because all 
the righteous would here be united into one people of God. 
Accordingly it was then really expected that at this time there 
would be, as it is said in the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, Jud. xxv., eis Aads xupiov kal yAdooa pia® A type of 
this Messianic union of languages was discovered in the Sinaitic 
legislation. According to Philo and several rabbis (evidence 
of this may be found in Schneckenburger), a voice on that 
occasion issued from Sinai, and announced the divine command- 
ments to all nations in the seventy languages of the world. What 
could be more opportune than to recognize the new spiritual 
language of the Christians as the expected Messianic one; 


1 De conf. ling. p. 321 Hösch : Aéyerae yap, we dpa wavY doa Lüa xepoaia kai 
évudpa kai rrnvad To ma\auöv Öönödwva ry, but, as the serpent misemployed the lan- 
guage to corrupt mankind, érepdyAwrra euYög tyévero, we LE txelvov pnKér’ GAANAWY 
éxraxovoa duynSivat yap rig by raig diadéxrotg, eig Ag 7) pia wai kon) mavrwv 
érundn, Siapopac. But Philo himself considers this story as mythical. 

2 Antiq. i. 1, 4: önodwvourrwv car’ éxcivo kayod Téy Zwwv ardvrwy, and in the 

„following, where the punishment of the fall is spoken of as ddeiAero 62 kai THY dp 
THY gwrny, 

3 Schneckenburger aptly compares with this Plut. Is. et Os. c. 47, according to 
which it was a Zoroastrian doctrine that, after the defeat of Ariman, Eva ßiov xai 
niav moAıreiav avIowrwy paxapiwy Kai OpoyNwoowy TavTwy yEevecdat. 
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and how natural was it, at a time when the original nature of 
the phenomenon was unknown, to adopt the idea that, at least 
on the first and most abundant bestowal of the gift, an actual 
unity of language took place, that the Spirit spoke in the 
tongues of all nations, especially if, by fixing this occurrence 
on the day of the promulgation of the law, the parallel with the 
universal language of Sinai was rendered easy!! The way in 
which the gift of tongues is imparted in the Acts is, moreover, 
so like the corresponding occurrence at Sinai, that it would be 
difficult to believe in a merely accidental coincidence of the two 
accounts ; for as here a noise (nxos, dwvn) resounds from heaven, 
then fiery tongues appear, and distribute themselves among the 
individuals, and, in consequence, people of all nations hear various 
languages from their lips; so Philo makes an invisible voice 
(nx) to be formed by God in the air, which the air then shapes 
into a flame,and which issues from this stream of fire trans- 
formed into the mother tongue of the listeners; and some 
rabbis make the one voice proceeding from Jehovah divide first 
‚Into seven voices, and then into the languages of the seventy 
nations. Ifthe phenomena of our verses 2 and 3 are already 
foreshadowed here, their symbolism is also so simple and so 
entirely in keeping with the usual style of spiritual revelations,? 
that it may not only be easily explained, even without any 
definite prototype; but it was almost required by the stand- 
point of the ideas of that period. A basis of fact 1 18 oe super- 
fluous for this portion of our narrative. 

If the story of the miracle of language, in the sense of our 
book, might thus have been evolved, even without any particular 
object in view, it becomes perfectly explicable in a writer for 
whom the event of Pentecost acquired a peculiar value by this 
very means. If we may be allowed to anticipate the position 
assumed in the third Part of this work, that the universal des- 


1 De Decalogo, p. 748 ff. in Schneckenburger. 

2 Rabbis tell of even individual wise men that they were surrounded during the 
study of the law by a light resembling that emitted from Sinai. See Kuinél, Comm., 
p. 36; Schötgen, Hor. Heb. on Acts ii. 2. 
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tination of Christianity is one of the essential and leading 
objects of our book, we cannot remain in doubt as to the signifi- 
cance of the miracle of language in our account. It was only by 
this version that the story of Pentecost was enlisted in the 
service of that idea; for it was not possible to announce more 
_ solemnly and conspicuously that the new religion was destined. 
for all nations, than if the divine Spirit itself, on its first descent 
on the day of institution, furnished the Church of the Faithful 
with the languages of all nations. Hence if the episode was un- 
known to more ancient tradition, at all events our author had 
such weighty incentives for his account, that we can perfectly 
comprehend them, even if speaking in foreign languages never 
took place in reality. | 

It must be reserved for a later part to investigate the origin 
of our record. For our immediate object we restrict ourselves 
to the question from which we started: whether; as far as 
the existing indications can be followed, the narrative before us 
was based on any definite fact. After what has been said, we 
can only reply in the negative. The demonstrably unhistorical 
elements of this narrative, as we have seen, concern not only its 
outworks or single subordinate features, but its real nucleus 
and focus; nay, the entire groundwork on which it moves is 
highly uncertain, and according to all appearance there seems 
to be no scope for any fact which could serve to explain it. 
Neither do we require any such fact to render its origin credible ; 
as it is in all respects perfectly explicable by dogmatic motives 
and typical points of view. Where all negative and positive 
tokens of the unhistorical coincide so completely ; where, on the 
other hand, all traces are missing of the existence of any par- 
ticular basis of fact,—discreet criticism, although 1t cannot venture 
utterly to deny the possibility of some basis of fact, will all the 
more steadfastly maintain that such an assumption has an over- 
whelming probability against it, and that the fact, if it existed, ° 
must have been distorted beyond recognition in our record. 

If we look back to the story of the completion of the college 
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of the Apostles, given in the first chapter, we can now pronounce 
with certainty, what was previously stated merely as a possible 
case, that it, too, even independently of the supposed speech of 
Peter, cannot, as it lies before us, correspond to historical reality. 
. As the Apostles, at the time named, had most probably not 
returned to Jerusalem at all, they cannot then have completed 
their number by the selection of Matthias; and as the men- 
tion of this proceeding appears in our book in unmistakable 
connection with the story of Pentecost,—as the band of Apostles 
must be completed before the day of Pentecost, that all its 
members may share in the outpouring of the Spirit,—its veracity 
is entirely dependent on that of the occurrence of Pentecost. It 
is not intended hereby to deny that a successor was given to the 
traitor Judas: although we cannot appeal in behalf of that as- 
sumption either to Rev. xxi. 14 or to I Cor. xv. 5, it is evident 
from these passages what value was attached to the exactly 
twelve-fold number of the Apostles on account of its typical 
significance, and how the öwöexa became the standard term for 
the band of Apostles in Palestine, to whom Paul also applies 
this name at a time when it cannot have numbered more than 
eleven members.1 From this point of view it seems very natural 
that the number twelve should be completed after the defection 
of the betrayer; that this took place through the selection of 
Matthias, we may the more readily believe our author, as the 
name would scarcely be stated without any historical grounds, 
and the casting of lots has at least nothing against it. But that 
the act was undertaken exactly at this moment, and not rather 
at a later period, after the gradual establishment of the little 
community, is, for all the reasons given, highly improbable. 
With the truth of the occurrence of Pentecost, falls away of 
itself the assertion in our 41st verse of the sudden increase of 
the community by 3000 members. It is true, if that miraculous 
story is allowed to pass as entirely historical, one cannot be 
surprised at such a sudden and brilliant result, but rather that 


1 Many copies therefore have in 1 Cor. xv. 5, évdexa. 
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a conspicuous miracle did not have a still greater effect. Who- 
ever, on the contrary, thinks himself obliged to reject the fact of 
the miracle, will form a different conception of the spread of the 
faith in Jesus, and will necessarily think of it conformably with 
all other experience, as having been more gradual. How soon 
the new community attained the number here specified, of course 
cannot be determined from this standpoint ; but that its increase 
can scarcely have proceeded according to the scale of our book 
has been justly asserted by Baur! When this account makes 
the Christian community rise in one day from 120 members 
(i. 15) to 3000 (ii. 41), and subsequently to 5000, Baur replies 
that the first number is obviously placed too low, for Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 6) knew of a meeting of more than 500 brethren soon 
after the resurrection ; the two others, on the contrary, are too 
high; and even the persecution occasioned by Stephen would not 
allow us to think the community at Jerusalem as large as we 
should be obliged to think it, according to i. 41, iv. 4, v. 14, 
vi. 1,7. Even if it be said? that the 120 ini. 15 does not in- 
clude, the total number of Christians at that time, it is neverthe- 
less to be observed that our book at least neither knows nor can 
know anything of Christian communities outside of Jerusalem 
(for according toi. 4, 8; Luke xxiv. 49, the Apostles did not 
quit Jerusalem before the ascension) ; while, on the other hand, 
an assembly of 500 Christians, as mentioned by Paul, presup- 
poses more than merely isolated adherents of the crucified 
Jesus, and yet at least the great majority of Christians in Jeru- 
salem must have been among the 120. As regards the persecu- 
tion of Stephen, Neander, it is true, believes that all the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem were not affected by it. But it is certainly 
evident from vill. 1, rdvres re Sveomdpyoav mAnv tov amootoAwr, 
that our author wishes to represent the affair in that light ; yet on - 
this assumption it would remain incomprehensible that no trace 


1 Paulus, p. 37. 


3 Neander, p. 7. Baumgarten, i. 29. Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Age, 155. 
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should be found in Josephus of disturbances by which more 
than 5000 men were driven from Jerusalem ;! still more incom- 
prehensible, certainly, that during such a vehement and compre- 
hensive persecution the well-known leaders of the persecuted 
party should be able to remain undisturbed under the very eyes 
of their opponents. If it is finally asserted? that an intentional 
diminution or increase of the numbers would require too much 
“cunning” for an account so artless as ours, this is a misappre- 
hension. It is not here a question of much art or deep design,? 
but of the hypothesis that the author of the Acts worked ac- 
. cording to a fragmatic preconception, through which the basis of 
fact was partially distorted ; just what Neander himself has ad- 
mitted on the occasion of the occurrence at Pentecost* If the 
day of Pentecost was once regarded as the day of founding of 
the community, it was inferred, not unnaturally and without 
great “ cunning,” as a corollary, that before that moment it’ can- 
not yet have acquired any important magnitude. The precise 
numbers in which our account expresses this are of course more 
or less arbitrary; perhaps also in part derived from traditions or 
estimates, the sources of which we do not know. But in the 
three thousand, ii. 41, the three is conspicuous, as the usual 
round number representing a small plurality; as in the state- 
ment about the 120 primitive numbers of the community, i. 15, 
the twelve-fold number of the tribes of Israel and of the 
Apostles: 120 are twelve decades, one for each Apostle. That 


1 It has indeed been doubted whether all who were baptized at the Feast of Pente- 
cost belonged to the church at Jerusalem, but this is the author’s meaning as to the 
5000, iv. 4, at least. That he intends nothing else in ii. 41 is probable, partly by 
the analogy of iv. 4, partly by the connection of the passage with the one following. 


2 Neander, in the work quoted. 


3 I say here; we shall still find opportunity later to make acquaintance with the 
supposed artlessness of our book. 


* We find quite similar cases in allied domains of legend, when, for example, Niko- 
machus, in Porph. Pyth. 20, records that Pythagoras gained over 2000 people by 
his first address in Italy, and that they thereupon, like the first Christians, lived 
together, with a community of property. More on this will be found in the third 
division of the third Part. x 
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this was really the connection of ideas which influenced our 
author cannot of course be maintained, but yet from the above 
remarks we may infer the possibility of the unhistorical origin of 
these numerical statements. 


3. THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH; THE 
MIRACULOUS ACTIVITY OF THE APOSTLES; THE COMMU- 
NITY OF PROPERTY; ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. 


Of the internal condition of the church at Jerusalem our 
book has the three general descriptions, ii, 42—47, iv. 32—37, 
v. 11—16. If from these we wish to extract the more definite 
features, in addition to what is said about the attachment of the 
church to the Apostles and the daily observation of their meet- 
ings for divine worship, three characteristic statements become 
conspicuous: the continued connection of the new church with 
Judaism, the miraculous agency of the Apostles, and the com- 
munity of property of the primitive Christians. 

“They that believed,” it is said, ii. 46, “continued daily with 
one accord in the Temple, breaking bread from house to house.” 
Peter and John accordingly go at once to the Temple at the 
hour of prayer, and all the Apostles likewise appear, v. 21, 42, 
teaching in the Temple ; and v. 12, the general assurance is re- 
peated, noav spoOvpaddy dravtes Ev Ty oroa LoAopavos. We have 
the more reason for giving credence to this assertion, as the 
Acts declares later that the primitive Apostles and their church 
rigidly adhered to the Mosaic law (xv. and xxi. 20 ff.), and as all 
other notices lead to that issue.1 The two other points are more 
suspicious. Even if we do not enter on the individual miracu- 
lous narrations which we shall meet with later in their historical 
connection, we must still be repelled by the general description 
of the wonder-working agency of the Apostles. After (ii. 43) 
the many signs and wonders effected by them have been briefly 


1 Baur, Paul, pp. 126 ff. Schwegler, Nachap. Zeitalter, i. 89 ff. 
P 
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mentioned, it is recorded with more detail (v. 12, 15 f.) that 
by the hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people, insomuch that they brought forth the 
sick into the streets and laid them on beds and couches, that at 
least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of 
them. There came also a multitude out of the cities round about 
unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks and them which were vexed 
with unclean spirits, and they were healed every one. Modern 
apologetics have made very light of this remarkable passage. In 
Neander’s comprehensive work, not a word is to be found re- 
specting the wonder-working shadow of Peter. Is it, perchance, 
for the reason by which the author (p. 72) excuses the omission 
of a similar knotty point, the miraculous liberation, v. 19, that 
as an historian he was justified in selecting, among the narra- 
tions, those which seemed adapted to a pragmatic object? This 
reason might deserve a hearing were the pragmatic object of 
the author to facilitate the labour of apology; but if, on the 
contrary, it is the pragmatism of our book with which we are 
concerned, then the miracle of which we are speaking must not 
be omitted, for to our book it is anything but indifferent. The 
miraculous power of the Apostles, transcending all else, forms 
an essential feature in the ideal portrait of the primitive church, 
and is, at the same time (according to ch. v. 13 £.), the imme- 
diate explanation of that veneration for the Apostles which 
(verse 26) constrained even the Sanhedrim to show them for- 
bearing consideration. It is exactly a feature like this which a 
pragmatic historian ought least of all to have omitted, if indeed he 
really gave it credence. But such credence may have been some- 
what difficult even to the supernaturalism of Neander. Ifa mira- 
culous power which heals all the sick without distinction (ver. 16, 
Edeparevovro üravres), 18 in itself incredible to more enlightened 
ideas, this incredibility is raised to complete magic and legend 
when the mere shadow of the wonder-worker is also supposed to 
exercise a similar effect. That the shadow of Peter actually did 
this is indeed not expressly said in verse 15; but our author 
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evidently intends the words at the conclusion of the 16th verse, 
oirıves €Oeparevovro äravres, to be referred to the 15th, and not 
that the belief in the miraculous power of that shadow should be 
regarded as a superstition refuted by the result. Had his 
opinion been otherwise, he must inevitably have intimated it in 
some manner if he did not purposely wish to give occasion to 
the grossest misunderstanding. But if one is sufficiently unpre- 
_ Judiced to acknowledge this, can all that is repulsive in the 
magical working of miracles be removed by Olshausen’s remark, 
that it was not indeed Peter’s shadow that was curative, but tlie 
power of God in the Apostle, and that where there was pure 
child-like faith it was not put to shame! or by the kindred ob- 
servation of Meyer, that as the miraculous power of Peter was 
analogous to that of Jesus, Peter also healed without the media- 
tion of bodily contact; and if this effect was ascribed to his 
shadow, he himself was guiltless of such superstition? But 
where is there a trace in our records that Peter in any way had 
respect either to the belief of the sick or their religious tempera- 
ment, that be ever exercised or withheld his miraculous power 
in accordance with it, or that he ever placed himself in conscious 
personal relation to it? He passes by, his shadow touches those 
who wait, and they depart all healed. On the other hand, where 
is the “pure child-like faith” which must be assured, that it 
may not be put to shame? They hope to be whole when the 
shadow of the Apostles strikes them, and that is all “Child- 
like” this hope undoubtedly is; nay, more than child-like; but 
“pure” we should be reluctant to call a belief which cleaves 
to the most sensuous externality, instead of the spiritual, and 
expects to be healed by the shadow of an Apostle. Finally, 
what a conception of the wonder-working power, if it is sup- 
posed passing even through the shadow of an Apostle, to pour 
itself, like an electric fluid, indiscriminately on all the needy! 
That such effects were in no way repugnant to the standpoint of 
the primitive Christian period, we are well aware; but that they 


1 Similarly Baumgarten, on the same passage. 
P 2 
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were also possible in reality, we can scarcely be required to be- 
lieve; at any rate, the analogy of the miraculous power of Jesus, 
to which we are referred by Meyer, could only afford evidence 
if the analogous narratives of the Gospel history were not op- 
posed by the same considerations as our own: it proves only 
that our record is framed in the same taste as those.’ | 
As in the miracles of the Apostles the power of the Spirit 
presents itself in outwardly striking effects, so does this same 
power act as ruling the heart in the internal harmony of all the 
members of the community, and, according to our account, 
finding its highest expression in a complete community of pro- 
perty. That our author intends to record such, has indeed been 
doubted. Thus Neander, for instance, observes (p. 39), that as 
the first Christians formed no secluded monastic association, but 
lived on in their previous civic relations, a complete community 
of goods could scarcely be thought of with regard to them, and 
in our book even this hypothesis is contradieted by the pas- 
sages, v. 4, vi. 1, xii. 12. This is quite correct as far as the 
actual fact is concerned;? and to those adduced may be added 
the further arguments of Baur (Paulus, p. 31), that the trans- 
action of Barnabas, who bestows on the community the price 
of his land, could not be distinguished as something peculiarly 
creditable if this proceeding was regarded as the general rule; 
and that it is incredible that, in a community reckoning 5000 
men, all should have sold even their houses, so that none could 
have any longer possessed a dwelling of his own. Yet it ıs 
equally undeniable that the Acts speaks of an actual and com- 
plete community of property.. Ilavres oi murrevovres elxov 
GravTa Kowd, Kal TA Krinara Kal Tas Umapkeıs erirpacKov, Kat 


1 A more absurd answer could scarcely have been given to the above deduction than 
that of Lange, Apost. Age, i. 87: ‘‘We must distinguish between the literal and the 
historical expression ; according to our method of interpretation, the words, ‘ Napo- 
leon’s little hat electrified the army,’ for instance, would mean that this hat was actu- 
ally an electric machine,” &c. 

2 Only the saying of Peter, v. 4, that it was open to Ananias to keep his property, 
we should be reluctant to adduce, for this would also be possible if the community of 
property, although universal, was at the same time voluntary. 
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Steuépi(ov avra manı, xabdrs dv ris xpelav elxe (ii. 44 f.). Ovéde eis 
Te TOV Vmapxövrwev avra EAeyev iiov evar, GAN nv avrois dravra 
woıwd. QOvde ydp Evöejs tis Ömnpxev év avrois (comp. with this, 
vi. 1). "Oooı yap KTNTOPES Xwplwv 7) olikıav vamnpxov, mwÄouvres &bepov 
TAS TYAS Tuv mırparkoutvov (iv. 32, 34). These statements sound 
so general and distinct, that it is quite impossible to consider 
them: merely as a description of Christian brotherhood, which 
levelled the inequalities of property by unbounded benevolence. 
It is true we are told that we must not take everything lite- 
rally here, that our picture must be understood cum grano salis ;! 
but this admission must be so much enlarged, that it would 
be simpler and more correct to speak of an unhistorical exag- 
geration. For even if a community of property in the Essene 
sense was not enjoined on the first Christians as a binding law 
of their association (comp. v. 4), it is, on the other hand, said 
most unequivocally that all owners of houses and lands sold their 
estates for the general benefit. In reality, however, only a com- 
paratively small number can have done this, unless the com- 
munity were thenceforth to become foodless and roofless; for, 
like Baumgarten, to limit the estates sold (i. 69) to those with 
which their owners were able to dispense, is to abuse the plain 
words of the text. Thus we have not here merely a hyperbolical 
expression, such as each can easily correct for himself, but an 
unhistorical statement, from which, in order to come nearer to 
the truth, we must at all events subtract a considerable portion. 
How far this unhistorical portion may extend, in the absence 
of all other sources, only uncertain conjectures are possible 
at the best. It is possible that among the first Christians were 
to be found many who, in religious enthusiasm and in expec- 
tation of the approaching kingdom of God, which should of 
itself soon make an end of the present system of the world, 
would give away their fortune; but it is equally credible that 
our record is founded on no definite element of fact, but merely 


1 Neander, p. 40. Lechler, p. 185. 
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on the lofty conceptions of a later period regarding the state of 
the original Apostolic Church.! 

The significance attributed by our author to-the community of 
property in the primitive Church is also specially displayed in 
the heavy punishment which is visited on Ananias and Sapphira 
on account of their dishonourable prevarication (v.1—11). This 
incident has justly been offensive to a great many commenta- 
tors, not merely as a miracle, but far more as a hard vindictive 
miracle little suited to the spirit of the gospel; and attempts 
have been made to remove the stumbling-block by natural 
interpretation, and to represent the death of the wedded couple 
as a physical effect of the emotion produced in them by Peter's 
words. More unprejudiced exegetes, such as De Wette and 
Meyer, have acknowledged the inadmissibility of this evasion ; 
and Baur in particular (Paulus, p. 24 ff.) has demonstrated it, 
in opposition to Neander, with a clearness and acuteness to 
which the latter has not responded in his last edition. It also 
requires a great deal to make it seem likely in a natural way 
that an effect which is certainly very rare, such as sudden death 
in consequence of mental emotion, should have recurred twice 
within a few hours in connection with one and the same inci- 
dent; but it is still stronger to consider such a striking occur- 
rence as merely accidental, even when it is announced with 
complete certainty by its author before it took place, as was the 
death of.Sapphira according to the 9th verse. If even super- 
naturalists? have nevertheless welcomed these assumptions, it 
can only prove how difficult it is for the mode of thought of our 
age to accommodate itself to a fact such as the one here related. 
But if they wish simultaneously to uphold the miraculous cha- 
racter and the divine purpose of the incident, it is a half measure 
which, after Baur’s exhaustive discussion on the subject, it 
would be mere waste of words to refute. If it is impossible to 


“2 On this, comp. Baur, Paulus, pp. 31 ff. 
3 Such as Olshausen on this passage. Neander, p. 40 ff. Baumgarten, i. 100. 
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acquiesce in the miracle as it is here related, nothing remains 
but completely to surrender the truth of the narrative beföre 
us; and, though it is certainly difficult to believe that it should 
have arisen, merely from a dogmatic point of view, in a purely 
mythical way, and if we are therefore necessarily inclined? to 
assume some basis of fact as its germ, no further details can 
be elicited as to the true state of the case. 


4. THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE JEWS; THE FIRST PERSE- 
CUTIONS. 


The impression made by the appearance of the Apostles and 
the first apostolic community on their Jewish fellow-country- 
men was, according to the Acts, extremely favourable. Their 
remarkable piety gained them general goodwill; but, owing to 
their higher character revealing itself especially in the miracu- 
lous power of the Apostles, this goodwill was transformed into 
respectful veneration, nay, into fear. These two traits are 
obvious in the description which closes the events of Pente- 
cost (ii. 42 ff.), and they are again repeated in the same way in 
v. 11 ff: éyevero pdBos péyas eri mavras tobs dkovovras Tatra... 
joav époOupasdov aravres Ev TH Tog LoAopdvos’ tov de Aourav ovdels 
eröAua KoAAGT Oat adrois, GAN’ EmeydAuvevr adrovs 6 Aads.2” How far 
this veneration was carried is best proved by the 26th verse of 
the same chapter, where the emissaries of the Sanhedrim do not 
venture to take the Apostles by force: &boßoüvro yap rdv Aadr, 
iva un Awdacdacıv ; and iv. 21, where the Sanhedrim itself, from 
the same motives, scruple to offend the Apostles. Nevertheless, 


1 On this, see Baur, p. 23. 

2 Baur wants here (Paulus, p. 22) to restrict the äravrec to the arécroXot pre- 
viously named, so that the Aotxoic who do not venture to associate themselves with 
them would comprise the mass of Christians, with the exception of the Apostles. But as 
in ii. 42, 44, 46, the permanent assemblage of all the believers, including the Apostles, 
is expressly marked, and as, moreover, this only corresponds with the nature of the 
thing, I prefer the ordinary explanation, according to which the dzayvec are all the 
Christians, the Aor7roi, the non-Christians. 
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our book tells of two persecutions which befel the leaders of the 
infant Church, even before Stephen’s opposition to the Jewish 
Temple-service led to a more decided rupture with Judaism. 
The history of these persecutions is, however, subject to such 
manifold suspicions, that we cannot avoid a closer investigation 
of them. . 

The first (iii. 1—4, 31), according to the account of our book, 
is occasioned by a miracle wrought upon a lame man by Peter 
and John. This man, lame from his birth, at the word of Peter 
instantaneously acquires the complete and sound use of his 
limbs. That it is here intended to relate a miracle, and an abso- 
lute one, cannot be subject to doubt. Even of the rational- 
istic commentators, the greater number! have admitted that a 
verdict of non liguet must be pronounced; for which, however, 
may rather be substituted the entire clearness of the super- 
natural effect. The exploded hypothesis that the lame man 
was merely an impostor needs no refutation. But herewith the 
very beginning of our narrative is convicted of an unhistorical 
character, whether some naturally explicable occurrence gave 
occasion to the miraculous story,? or whether, without any such 
occasion, it was formed by the belief in miracles of that age, 
and by analogy to kindred Gospel narratives® It is, therefore, 
scarcely necessary to point out the circumstance that not even 
the dondition of faith on the part of the healed is connected 


1 For instance, Heinrichs, Exc. v. of his Commentary. Kuwinöl on the same 
passage. 


* To think of such is rendered permissible by examples such as that mentioned by 
Hume, in Strauss’ Glaubenslehre, i. 241 ff. 


8 Although our Gospels relate no cure of the lame with detailed circumstances, so 
much the more marked, on the other hand, does the ywAoi wéepixarovow in general - 
appear. See Luke vii. 22, par. Matt. xvi. 31. It was natural to specify this in an 
individual case, and thus to render the miracle more striking, that the subject of the 
cure was lame from his birth, and was known as such (according to iii. 2, 10, iv. 14, 
16, 21 f.) throughout the city. For the more elaborate delineation of the affair, a 
kindred incident, the healing of the paralytic, offered itself as a model (Luke v. 18 ff.) ; 
for, as it is said in v. 23, éyape kai mepirdre, Peter (Acts iii. 6) employs the same 
expressions. 
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with the cure! The magic of the miracle is thereby exalted, 
but as we should, even on other grounds, have been obliged to 
declare it unhistorical, the point seems insignificant. 

If we proceed to the transactions of the Sanhedrim, these also 
contain improbabilities. It may strike us at once that, according 
to iv. 5, not merely the ordinary, but an enlarged Sanhedrim 
(Meyer on this passage) assemble for the interrogation of the 
Apostles, to which, besides the regular members resident’ in 
Jerusalem, others also are summoned from the remaining terri- 
tory.” Yet the expressions of the 5th verse, éyévero 5 auvax@nvau, 
&c., also admit the interpretation that the assembling of the en- 
larged Sanhedrim coincided only by chance with the trial of the 
Apostles. It is only if our account betray incredibility and 
design in other respects, that we should have reason to suspect, 
in the splendour with which this meeting of the Sanhedrim 
is surroynded, the object of setting the courageous and victo- 
rious demeanour of the Apostles in a more conspicuous light.’ 
Another circumstance is more suspicious. Among those sum- 
moned, our 6th verse names “Avvav röv dpxiepea xal Kaidday ka! 
"Ivavynv Kat’ AAavdpov kat dao: noav éx yévous dpxteparixod. But, 
according to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 2), Annas had long since 
lost the dignity of High Priest, and for years his son-in-law, 


1 For what Baumgarten, i. 73, is pleased to relate of the gradually increasing recep- 
tivity of the beggar, is pure fancy. Our book makes but one observation on his state 
of mind, which certainly indicates a certain receptivity, but, unfortunately, not a 
receptivity of spiritual gifts : &weixev abroig mpogdorwv rı rap’ abrüuv AapBavew. 


3 This is implied by ovvayeo@at sic "IepovaaAnu. To take Eic=éy (Kuimöl and 
others) will of course not do; but also the hypothesis of Heinrichs, Meyer and 
Neander (p. 69) that the supernumerary members came only from their country resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood of the town, is contrary to the text; a cuvvay@ijva tic 
‘Tep. can only be spoken of if the ovvax@tvrec had not their official residence in Jeru- 
salem. Whether one or two chanced to live outside the city does not here come into 
consideration. For the remaining pointa, comp. Baur, p. 16. 


3 This conjecture is, of course, not refuted, but established, when it is maintained, 
as by Baumgarten, i. 85, that its ‘authors overlook the deep interest which Luke 
must have felt in the event, and which he desired to rouse in his readers. Does 
Baumgarten not see then that it is on this very interest that the possibility of a fiction 
is founded by us? os | 
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Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, had been in possession of it, after 
no less than three High Priests had been appointed and deposed 
again between the two, That Luke should not have known this, 
the commentators of course could not admit, so help is sought 
in the remark (Meyer on this passage) that Annas, as former 
High Priest, may perhaps have been called dpxiepevs, and that 
Caiaphas was so also Luke took for granted as well known. But 
this is known only to us, who are readers of Josephus, and by no 
means to the reader of the Acts who comes to the work without 
previous learning; and from the expressions here, he can only 
think that Annas was the acting High Priest, and that Caiaphas, 
like John and Alexander, belonged to the family of the High 
Priest ; nay, we can even scarcely avoid ascribing this idea to 
the author, for it would be an unnatural mode of expression 
to put the former High Priest first, with the epithet dpycepeis, 
and to leave the actual one to follow, without any such distinc- 
tion, on a level with two others. We are all the more justified 
in doing this, as it is evident from Luke ii. 2 that the circum- 
stances in question cannot have been accurately known to our 
author, Finally, as regards the course of procedure, Baur (p. 17) 
has justly considered our 13th and 14th verses remarkable. 
That the members of the Sanhedrim should now, for the first 
time, have discovered the relation in which the two Apostles 
stood to Jesus, is quite incredible after all that has been pre- 
viously related, and yet the words äreyivwordv re, &c., admit 
of no other interpretation. And striking enough, in spite of 
Neander’s counter argument (p. 69), is also the impression 
made upon the assembly by the presence of the lame man who 
was healed. The trial of the Apostles could but refer to one 
of two things, either to the reality of the miracle or its cause; 
and those who wished to bring the Apostles to punishment must 
either have.assumed that no miracle had taken place at all, or, 
if they admitted this, they must have declared the miracle to be 
of demoniacal origin. In the first case, the Apostles were 
punishable as deceivers ; in the other, according to the prophetic 
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law of Moses (Deut. xiii.), as teachers of error Now, if the 
members of the Sanhedrim had entirely denied the miracle, the 
sight of the lame man would certainly have been embarrassing. 
Meanwhile, this hypothesis is excluded by our author himself. 
If all Jerusalem knew the man as lame from his mother’s womb, 
surely the priests must also have known as such the beggar who 
gat daily at the gate of the Temple; and, similarly, if the whole 
city was aware of his cure (iv. 16), they too, being zealously 
busied with the inquiry concerning it, must have known it on 
the morrow of the occurrence; they moreover explicity proclaim 
it, for the Apostles (iv. 7) are not interrogated whether the lame 
man was actually healed, but by what power he was healed ;? 
the reality of the miracle is unreservedly assumed. How else 
could the Sanhedrim have summoned or even tolerated the 
healed man, whose mere presence must have stultified their accu- 
sation? And, if this be so, how could the mere sight of the 
healed man so utterly confound the judges that they were unable 
to say another word? What does it teach them that they had not 
previously known and acknowledged? Did his presence prove 
that the miracle wrought upon him in the name of Jesus was 
a divine operation, that Peter’s assertion (iv. 11 £.) was true? 
Finally, how can it be supposed that the Sanhedrists should 
have delivered the open confession örı yvwordv onpeiov yéyove 
di atrav od Suvdpeba dpvicacOa.? For, after all that was said 
before, these words cannot be intended to express merely the 
reality of the miraculous healing, irrespectively of its divine 
or demoniacal origin, but must be meant to acknowledge, what 
the Sanhedrists had previously denied, that the Apostles had 
‚worked a miracle by divine aid. But how is it credible that 
the assembled Sanhedrists should have believed this from their 
standpoint, and, even if they had believed it, that they should 
have said so? Was it ever known that a jealous hierarchy 


2 Compare on this subject Baumgarten, i. 86. 


2 The words of this verse, &v zoig duvdpe... éomoare rovro vpeic, seem to 
refer back to Luke xx. 2, where Jesus is asked, &v rola ‘e£ovcig ravira mouig. 
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should have so far forgotten its position as in a formal council 
to admit the divine right of its adversaries? And is it not 
most flagrantly contradicted by the prohibition of preaching 
which is forthwith related? For any one dishonourably to turn 
a deaf ear to the truth which forces itself upon him is certainly 
common enough; but to acknowledge another to be the instru- 
ment of God, and yet strive to suppress him, is contradicted by 
the nature of things and by general experience. Such things 
are sometimes attributed to each other by parties in the heat of 
conflict, but they do not occur in reality, not because ‘they are. 
too bad, but because they are too absurd. 

To allude once more, in conclusion, to the scene which termi- 
nates the record of the first persecution of the Apostles, the 
thanksgiving of the community on their liberation (iv. 23 ff.) ; 
the circumstance could not be of much importance, that the un- 
restrained outpouring of the heart should be spoken in common 
by a large number (v. 24). The author takes no forbidden 
liberty when he collects the concordant expressions of indi- 
viduals.into one common expression. Obviously unhistorical, 
however, is the occurrence which follows the prayer (v. 31): 
kat dendevruv adirav éoadrgcbOn 5 téros, Ev @ Nav cuvyypeévor Kal 
éerAjocOncay üravres rvetparos aytov.' The rationalistic hypothesis 
(Heinrichs, Kuinöl), that this was merely a natural event, which 
accidentally coincided with the conclusion of the prayer, has 
every probability against it; and though we can certainly not 
acquiesce in the reality of the miracle which our author wishes 
to record, it is all the more natural to conjecture that pious 
legend, or a writer romancing in the same spirit, originated the 
miraculous story in order to express by the earthquake God’s 
reception of the prayer. The shock of an earthquake was a 
favourable omen, a sign of the presentia numinis, not only with 
the heathen, but also with the Jews. Of the former, we will 
only recall Virgil, Ain. iii. 89 (Da pater augurium, atque animis 
UÜlabere nostris. Vix ea fatus eram, tremere omnia visa repente, 
&c.); Ovid, Metam. xvi. 672; and other passages which com- 
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mentators adduce with reference to ours ; of the latter, Jes. vi. 4, 
and the rabbinical maxims quoted by Schottgen in connection 
with this passage. 

The second intervention of the Jewish authorities against the 
Apostles is also occasioned by the miraculous agency of the 
latter, only this time it is not one particular miracle which pre- 
sents the handle, but the narrative confines itself to a general 
description (v. 12—16) of the miraculous cures of the Apostles 
(v. 17): "Avasras 5 6 dpxsepeds .. . erAjoOnoav (yAov Kal éréBadov 
ras xeipas adrav ml robs dooréAovs. All the Apostles are im- 
prisoned, but in the night an angel liberates them ; and, after 
they have again been brought before the Sanhedrim on the fol- 
lowing morning, and have answered for themselves as before, they 
are dismissed, by the advice of Gamaliel, with a disciplinary casti- 
gation and a reiterated prohibition of preaching. In this narrative 
we are at once struck by the similarity of procedure to that of 


the first persecution. Here again the miracles of the Apostles are 


the cause of arrest ; again an arrest in the Temple (v. 26); again 
the prisoners spend the night in the dungeon; again, the next 
morning, not a simple assembly of the Sanhedrim,! but one .as 
complete as possible; again a threatening examination, which, 
however, ends only in the dismissal of the accused, with a fruit- 
less interdiction. The only difference is, as Baur, p. 18, justly 
remarks, that in this second part everything is projected on a 
higher standard. The occasion is not a single miracle, but a 
whole mass of miracles; the arrest falls on all the Apostles, 
instead of on Peter and John; the danger becomes more urgent ; 
the Sanhedrists consult about the execution of the accused, and 
dismiss them no longer with a mere threat, as in iv. 21, but with 
an actual, although comparatively. slight, chastisement. Simi- 
larly the divine aid appears more conspicuously ; an angel libe- 
rates the prisoners; and, when they have voluntarily re-committed 


? 
1 Comp. with v. 21, ovvexaleoav rd ovvidpioy Kai maoay Thy yepouciay TWV vidy 
‘Iopand ; iv. 5, avvaxdijvaı abray rodc dpyovrag cai mpecBurépouc Kai yoappareic 
tic ‘Tepovoadnp. 
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themselves, the first theological authority of Judaism at that 
period rises to advocate tolerance in their behalf. This relation 
of the narrative to its predecessor is not quite favourable to its 
credibility : “If one cannot even perceive any natural procedure 
and connection in what has occurred but once,” observes Baur, 
“how great is the improbability where the same incident, as it 
were outbidding itself, is supposed to occur a second time.” 
We can but acquiesce in this opinion. 

But our account is also in itself full of improbabilities. These 
include, first of all, the miracle by which (v. 19) the Apostles 
are liberated from prison. If the interposition of angels in the 
course of the history is of itself a sure sign of the mythical, this 
interposition is, moreover, quite objectless in the present case, 
for those who were liberated by the angel are nevertheless 
arrested again! To this must be added that, in the later trans- 
actions before the Sanhedrim, not the slightest notice is taken 
of the miraculous liberation ; that neither do the accused appeal 
to this conspicuous voucher of divine favour, nor do the judges 
investigate such a striking and suspicious circumstance—cer- 
tainly an unexampled proceeding if the thing actually occurred. 
But to take refuge on that account with the older rationalistic 
commentators in the natural interpretation, to suppose the 
prisoners to be liberated by lightning or an earthquake, or by a 
secret ally, with the assistance of the gaoler, is, of course (even 
on account of v. 23), as little possible as, with Neander (p. 726), 
to deny our record the necessary distinctness, accuracy and graphic 
power, and to maintain only the liberation by a divine provi- 
dence unknown to us. The record is distinct and graphic enough: 
“The angel of the Lord opened the prison doors, and brought 
them forth and spake to them;” more distinctly and graphi- 
cally it is impossible to express oneself; and it will be not 
graphic only to those who are unable to picture to themselves the 
appearance of an angel because they do not believe in angels. 


1 What Baumgarten remarks (i. 107 £.) in opposition to this is too extravagant 
for us, and may for the present be left to itself. 
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What distinguishes Neander’s from the rationalistic view is only 
its incompleteness and vagueness; if we attempt to develope it 
into a more definite conception, it leads us back either to the 
incredibility of the miracle or to the perversion of the text by 
the natural interpretation. Herewith it does not remove, any 
more than the latter, the objection that in the further transac- 
tions before the Sanhedrim not a word is said of the supposed 
liberation. Thus, from whichever side we look at the matter, 
we can only return to its incredibility and improbability. 

If we abandon this unhistorical, and moreover useless libera- 
tion, to investigate the historical causes to which the Apostles 
were indebted for their rescue, our record refers us to the well- 
known advice of the revered Pharisaic teacher, Gamaliel, which 
is connected with the whole position of the Jewish parties with 
respect to Christianity by the observation (v. 17) that the per- 
secution proceeded from the Sadducees. Meanwhile, this inci- 
dent, in spite of its historical aspect, is by no means so certain 
as is usually assumed. In the first place, it is evident that the 
words attributed to Gamaliel by our text cannot possibly have 
been uttered by him exactly as we read them here. This is 
incontrovertibly shown by the mention of Theudas, v. 36. “ Be- 
fore these days,” Gamaliel here says, “rose up Theudas,” &c. ; 
“after this man Judas the Galilean, in the day of the (Quiri- 
nus’s) taxing.” Now authentic history certainly knows a Theu- 
das who, according to Jos., Ant. xx. 5, 1, gave himself out for 
a prophet and persuaded a great multitude to migrate across 
the Jordan with bag and baggage, but who was attacked by the 
troops of the Procurator Cuspius Fadus, and, after considerable 
bloodshed among his adherents, was taken prisoner and be- 
headed. But this Theudas not only did not rise before the re- 
bellion of Judas and the census of Quirinus, but appeared even 
later than the time at which the transactions of the Sanhe- 
drim here related must have taken place, during the reign of 
Claudius (41—54 A.D.), and undoubtedly in its later years, as 
Josephus immediately connects with the mention of it, the story 
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of the recall of Fadus. Therefore of this Theudas Gamaliel can- 
not have spoken; for if some of the ancients wished to hold Jose- 
phus in the wrong, as against the Acts, this was an expedient as 
desperate as when others postponed our transaction to the time 
of Claudius, and translated the pera rotrov of verse 37 as more- 
over. The general run of Harmonists therefore assume that the 
Theudas of our passage was different from the Theudas of Jose- 
phus—that the former played his part under Herod the Great, 
the latter under Claudius. Now it would be a peculiar coinci- 
dence if two men of the same name should have made them- 
selves known within an interval of about fifty years as leaders 
of an insurrection ; especially as the name of Theudas does not 
seem to have been so very common among the Jews.! Still we 
might allow such a play of chance to pass, as it is not quite 
without example, or we might also explain it by the conjecture 
of some older commentator,” that the younger Theudas was the 
grandson of the older, who bore the name of his grandfather, and 
renewed his enterprize. Only we are not here dealing with a 
mere repetition of the name, but with a repetition of the whole 
occurrence. What our book says of Theudas accords so entirely 
with the narrative of Josephus, that most of its features are com- 
pletely identical ; the remainder easily fit into each other, and on 
no point are actually contradictory.2 The name of the insurgent 

1 Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., on this passage, can name out of the Talmud two others ; 
Wetstein, on the passage, three or four others from Jewish or classical literature, 


who, like the fabulous disciple of Paul among the Valentinians, might be inereased 
by a few more. | 


2 See Poole’s Synopsis on the same passage. 
3 Here is the proof : 


Acts: Oevdac Néywy eival Twa tav- Jos. : badov rig ‘lovdaiag émirpored- 
TOY, P TPOGEKAISN Apı9Juög avipwy woe ovrog yonc Tic dvip, Oevdag Övönarı, 
Terpakooiwv' o¢ avypidn Kai wavreg meiSei TOY mAEIoTov OxAov, avada- 
door ExeiQovro abr@ OudtvSnoay Kal iyi- Bövra rag Krnoag kmeosaı mpdg roy 
vovro eig ovdév. ’Iopödvnv moranöv airy. THpognrnac 

yao EXeyev elvat, kat mpooraypart 
roy zorapoy oxioac diodoy pn mapkEeıy 
avroig pgdiay kai ravra Neywy wodrode 
nrarnoey. ov py etacey avrove THC 
agoosinne dvacSat Padoc, GAN’ BErepy - 
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is the same in both records; according to both, his character is 
that of a pretended prophet or Messiah ;! the number of his ad- 
herents, estimated in the Acts at 400, appears indeed somewhat 
greater in Josephus, but yet it could be overpowered in a sudden 
attack by a single squadron of cavalry (the ‘Ay consisted of 128 
men), and at any rate such estimates are always uncertain ; 
finally, the result is, according to both, the execution of Theudas 
and the wreck of his enterprize; and if the Acts says more briefly 
that his followers were dispersed, while Josephus more distinctly 
specifies the slain and the captured, they are not incompatible ; 
part will have been cut down or taken prisoners, the majority 
dispersed ; this we must at any rate have conjectured from the 
more detailed circumstances of the assault as related by Jose- 
phus. When two records correspond in this manner, and vary 
from each other only in the statement of time, the difference of. 
the incidents of which they treat must be incontrovertibly at- 
tested if we are to be justified in assuming actually different 
events, and not merely a mistake in the date. At least we may 
look in vain for an instance in which two authenticated accounts 
of different incidents stand in such a relation to each other as 
Luke’s record of Theudas and Josephus’s. In the case before 
us, neither of our two witnesses mentions two insurgents of the 
name of Theudas, but each one only: that there were two is 
assumed merely from the discordance of their dates. It is evi- 
dent that this conclusion can lay claim to certainty and proba- 
bility only if the reliability of the two narrators, and especially 
their knowledge of subsequent Jewish history and reckoning of 
time, leave no room for doubt. Now with regard to Josephus, 
we have every reason for trusting his statements.in this matter ; 


ev Any imniwv ix’ abrove, i Tug dmpoo- 
Odxnrog émimecotca 7oAXAOVE pév aveire 
moddove Öt Züvrag EXaBev’ auröv re roy 
Oevday Lwypnoavreg drortuvovan Tv 
regadyy. 
1 Thus the words, Atywv eivai riva £&avröv, are explained not by Josephus only, 
but likewise by the Acts, viii. 9, and by the comparison of the Apostle with Theudas. 
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while the author of the Acts, on the contrary, not only gives no 
pledge of the unqualified accuracy of his, but we have already 
had sufficient opportunity to assure ourselves of his manifold 
untrustworthiness; in the further course of this inquiry it will 
be confirmed yet more; and if we may even now be allowed to 
assume his identity with the author of the Gospel, the census of 
Quirinus gives incontrovertible evidence of what we may ex- 
pect of his chronological accuracy. Under such circumstances, 


it ought indeed to be useless to waste another word in showing: 


that one and the same fact is the basis of the two records, and 
that one of the two, that of the Acts, has misplaced it. 

But if this proof should, nevertheless, require confirmation, it 
would receive it in the reflection, how unlikely it is that Jose- 
phus should have passed by the older Theudas, if such there was, 
in complete silence. An author who shows himself so accu- 
rately instructed as to the attempts at insurrection after the 
time of the first Herod, and who also conscientiously notes 
far more insignificant events, would certainly have alluded to 
an agitator still generally known after so long an interval. But 
vain are the endeavours, among the rebels known to Josephus, 
to find one corresponding to the description of the Acts. Sonntag! 
seeks our Theudas in the Simon who, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xvii. 10, 6; B.J. ii 4, 2), instigated a rebellion in the year 
of the death of Herod the Great, assuming that Simon was pre- 
viously called Theudas. But even if this hypothesis were not 
as arbitrary as it is, the depredatory proceedings of a pretender 
to the throne, like Simon, would be not nearly so suitable a 
parallel to the appearance of the Apostles as the enterprize of a 
man giving himself out for a prophet and worker of miracles, 
like the Theudas of Josephus. It is precisely a miracle which is 
the subject dealt with in the inquiry against the Apostles, and if 
the result decided against them, it would prove against them the 
very thing which Josephus says of his Theudas, that he was an 
impostor, Besides, Simon had an army of far more than 400 

1 Stud, und Krit. 1887, 3, 638 ff. | 
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men, which could only be overcome by the combined troops of 
the Romans and of Herod in a long and sanguinary battle. 
Equally untenable is the conjecture of Wieseler,! that our 
Theudas was the scribe Matthias, who, shortly before the death 
of Herod, in conjunction with Judas the son of Sariphäus, incited 
about forty of his disciples to throw down the eagle which Herod 
had placed over the gate of the Temple, and for this, together 
with his comrades, paid the penalty of his life? The name is 
is here a smaller difficulty, as MD might be translated by 
OcdSoros OF Oevdas; but, on the other hand, the affair seems. to 
have been far more insignificant than the insurrection of our 
Theudas ; and of all the traits mentioned by the Acts, not one is 
suited to it, not the Aéywr eval rıva eavrav, not the following of 
400 men, not the deAv@ncav. When, finally, Zuschlag? looks on 
the Theudas of the Acts as the same person with the Theudion 
who, according to. Jos. Ant. xvii. 4, was implicated in a conspiracy 
against Herod the Great, he is nevertheless unable to apply the 
statements of the Acts to this Theudion, save with the help of 
the conjecture that he was probably concerned also in the insur- 
rection which broke out in Idumea after the death of Herod.‘ 
But this is an entirely hollow and arbitrary hypothesis; instead 
of which it would be far simpler to abide by the vague possi- 
bility of an unknown Theudas, as the supposed share of Theu- 
dion in the insurrection of Idumzxa is not the ledst known’ to 
us; besides which, our Theudas is evidently not a mere asso- 
ciate, but the independent chief of an enterprize in which he 
takes the lead as a prophet, and his followers amount to about 
400 men; while the Idumean insurgents are given at 10,000. 
Finally, in all these hypotheses, it remains most striking that 
Josephus, in speaking of the older Theudas, should not have 

2 Synopsis of the Gospels, 103 ff. 

2 Jos. Ant. xvii. 6, 2£.; B.J.i. 88, 2f. 

3 Theudas, the leader of an insurrection raised in Palestine; Cassel, 1849. 

* Jos. Ant. xvii. 10, 10; B. J. ii. 5, 3. 

5 Zuschlag’s explanation of this circumstance, p. 24, can hardly suffice. 
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mentioned this, the name by which, as it appears from the Acts, 
he was best known, when he was almost obliged to do it, if only 
for the purpose of avoiding confusion with his younger name- 
sake and companion in misfortune. All attempts of this kind 
must therefore be reckoned as failures; and can only serve to 
establish the opinion that our Lukan Theudas is to be distin- 
guished from that of Josephus by the anachronism which the 
author has allowed himself in mentioning him. 

If it is thus undeniable that our book attributes to Gamaliel 
. (verse 36) words which he neither spoke nor could have spoken, 
we have no longer any right to assume that we have an essen- 
tially true report of the further contents of Gamaliel’s speech.! 
That it is utterly unhistorical cannot indeed, as yet, be deduced 
from a single blunder ; it might still be possible that our author 
had an older and more correct report before him, and merely 
amplified it by verse 36. But it is equally possible that the 
whole speech originated with him; for if.an historian does not 
scruple to attribute to the persons concerned sayings which they 
never uttered, there is no reason to suppose that he will be 
more scrupulous about whole speeches than about single sen- 
tences. We must therefore, first of all, maintain the possibility 
that our author, after the fashion of ancient historians, freely 
invented Gamaliel’s speech; and it is a question how much of 
it belongs to history at all, and especially whether Gama- 
liel delivered the discourse in favour of the Christian cause 
(verse 38 f.). 

That we have reason for this doubt will be shown when we con- 
template the relation in which, in our two narratives, the Jewish 
parties appear with regard to the new Christian sect. Chap. iv. 1 
names the Sadducees as the originator of the persecution. Simi- 
larly it says, v. 17: dvacrds & 6 apxepeds Kal mavres ob ody AUTO, 
# ovoa aiperıs rav Laddovxaiwy, erAyoOmcav (HAov. As the grounds 
of this hatred, it is stated in iv. 2 that the Sadducees were 
grieved, dia 7d Siddoxey adrovs tov adv kal KkarayyeAdav év TO 


1 Neander, p. 75. Meyer on the passage. 
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"Inood tiv avderasıy thy &x vexpov. It is, on the other hand, the 
Pharisee Gamaliel, the first authority of his party at that time, 
who by his intercession shields the Apostles from the threatened 
danger, and obtains the comparatively favourable decision of the 
Sanhedrim. But this state of affairs is by no means probable. 
A short time before, at the trial of Christ, it is precisely the 
Pharisees who, more than any others, effect his condemnation 
(Matt. xxvii. 62; comp. xii. 14, xxi. 45, xxii. 15); as the re- 
forming polemics of Jesus were chiefly directed against that 
party. Similarly, after the execution of Stephen, it is a Phari- 
saic zealot, a disciple of this same Gamaliel from whom accord- 
ing to our passage proceeded the counsel of toleration, who in 
the service of the chief Jewish authorities carries out the perse- 
cution of the Christians with the greatest vehemence both in 
Judza and beyond its boundaries (Acts viii. 1, 4, ix. 1 f., 21, 
xxii. 5; Gal. i 13 f. and other passages). Immediately before 
and after our event, the Pharisees therefore appear as the chief 
opponents of the new Messiah and his followers. Now is it 
credible that in the interval the position of the two parties 
should have been quite reversed, the Sadducees the opponents, 
the Pharisees the protectors of the Christian sect ? for to separate 
the demeanour of Gamaliel or of Saul from that of his party 
is forbidden by the high authority of the one and by the full 


_ powers officially confided to the other. It might perhaps be 


thought that after Jesus had fallen, the Pharisaic hatred was 
appeased for the moment, that the obedience rendered to the law 
by the new community had tranquillized it, and that it was first 
re-awakened by Stephen’s opposition to the service of the Temple 
and the Law.! But the nature of party conflicts renders this 
improbable. A powerful hierarchical party, mortally attacked 
by a daring reformer, resolutely threatened in principle and in 
existence, does not forgive so readily as, immediately after the 
death of their antagonist, to become the protector of the disciples 
who revere him as the Messiah. But this representation would 
' 1 So Lechler, p. 199. 
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correspond with the design of our author as little as the others. 
The way in which he wishes the affair to be regarded is best 
shown by his assertion, v. 17, that the High Priest, who brought 
the Apostles before the judgment-seat, belonged to the party of 
the Sadducees. Neither Hannas nor Caiaphas can have been Sad- 
ducees ; for in the trial of Christ both appear at the head of the 
. Pharisaic party; that their family belonged to it, can also be 
seen in Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, 1, who, in alluding to the younger 
Ananus, a son of ours, mentions as something peculiar and as 
the explanation of his deeds of violence, that he had espoused 
the party of the Sadducees. But it is equally certain that in 
this passage our author makes Hannas a Sadducee. ‘“Avacras 
52 6 dpyepeds, he says, kal of ctv atr@, 9 oda aiperıs Tav Zaö- 
Sovxaiwy, erAnodnoav (YAov. This very distinctly implies that it 
was exactly among the Sadducean party that his associates were 
to be found; if the author had wished to describe a merely 
temporary alliance, he could not possibly have expressed himself 
thus. It also follows from this that he cannot have contemplated 
any change in the attitude of parties with respect to Christianity. 
If the true state of affairs had been at all known to him,-he would 
not make Hannas a Sadducee. His doing so is sufficient proof 
how little historical ground there is in his account. So much 
the more might it be imposed upon him by extraneous premises. 
In the first place, one may recognize the influence of later con- 
ditions. In later times especially the relations between the 
ruling Pharisaic party and the community at Jerusalem certainly 
appear to have been tolerably peaceable; while, according to 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, 1, it was exactly the Sadducees under the 
younger Hannas who effected the death of James the Just. It 
might be thought that these later conditions were erroneously 
transferred by our author to the first years after the death of 
Christ, and that the older Hannas, if reckoned among the Sad- 
_ducees, was mistaken for his son of the same name. Never- 
theless, as the mention of James in the passage from Josephus 
appears to be derived from a gloss, and Hegesippus, on the other 
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hand, in Eus. K. G. ii. 23, 4, represents the Pharisees as his chief 
persecutors, I should be reluctant to attach any importance to 
it. So much the more probable is the purely dogmatic motive 
of our account, pointed out by Baur, p. 34. We see also from 
xxii. 6 ff. (comp. xxi. 20 ff, xxiv. 15, xxv. 8) how anxious our 
book is to describe the question of the resurrection as the chief 
point of dispute between the Christians and their Jewish oppo- 
nents; and, on the contrary, to leave in the background the ques- 
tion concerning the continued duration of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion ; to subordinate the difference between Christianity and 
Judaism to that between Pharisaism and Sadduceeism, between 
believing and unbelieving Judaism; to make Christianity like 
Pharisaic orthodoxy, a fraction of soundly-believing Judaism, 
which, like the latter, is combated by the common antagonist, 
Sadduceeism. It is unmistakably the same point of view which 
also governs our account. The Christians being orthodox Jews, 
it can only be the apostates from true Judaism, ie. the Saddu- 
cees, by whom they are persecuted; and the motive of this per- 
secution can only be that doctrine, which, according to the repre- 
sentation of our author, constitutes the essentially distinctive 
one dividing orthodox from heterodox Judaism, the doctrine of 
the resurrection ; those, on the contrary, who protect the per- 
secuted party can only be looked for on the side which agrees 
with the Christians on this main point, and, in common with 
them, opposes the Sadducean unbelief, i.e. the Pharisaic: side. 
Applied to the individual case, he who brings the Apostles to the 
judgment-seat must be a Sadducee ; he who effects their release 
a Pharisee; and, of course most appropriately, the most revered 
and influential man of this party, a Gamaliel. Thus our ac- 
count may be satisfactorily explained; but so much the more 
plainly does its unhistorical character come to light. 

If now we subtract from our two narratives all that has shown 
itself to be incredible or improbable, the origin of the persecu- 
tions in the hatred of the Sadducean party, the miracles which 
are supposed to have occasioned them, the details of the transac- 
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‘tions of the Sanhedrim, the miraculous liberation of the Apostles 
by the angel, and their natural, but not therefore less improbable, 
liberation by means of Gamaliel, the miraculous concluding scene 
of the first narrative, only this is left as residue—that in the early 
days of the community at Jerusalem, at two different times, first 
Peter and John, then all the Apostles, were summoned before 
the Sanhedrim, but after a resolute defence,—the first time with 
& menace, the second with & disciplinary castigation, — they 
escaped. Here the two incidents approach so nearly, that the 
suspicion spontaneously obtrudes itself that they may be only 
different representations of the same incident; for that first 
Peter and John only, afterwards all the Apostles, come under 
examination ; that on the last ocgasion the menace of the San- 
hedrists proceeds to corporal punishment,—these are such unim- 
portant differences, and are so fully explained by an exaggera- 
tion of the first delineation in the second, that they give no 
sufficient reason for accepting a two-fold persecution of the 
Apostles. Now if it is completely incredible that one and the 
same incident, with the same or similar accessory circumstances, 
should in reality have occurred twice in so short a time; and if, 
on the other hand, it is more common for tradition to record one 
and the same event in different aspects, and that later comers 
should regard the different representations of the same event as 
so many different events, we could only, as far as we have yet 
gone, conjecture that it so happened in our case; and that the 


historical basis of our narratives may be reduced to this, that - 


not very long after the formation of the first church, the Apostles 
or some of them were summoned before the Jewish authorities 
and were again released without any more severe measures. 
Meanwhile we must advance a step further. A persecution, 
similar to our two, but which affected Peter only, is recorded in 
the twelfth chapter of the book. After King Herod (Agrippa I. 
37—44 A.D.) had beheaded the Apostle James, he also threw 
Peter into prison. The latter was, however, liberated in the 
night by an angel, and was able to fly from Jerusalem. Not 
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long after, Herod, while receiving in Ceesarea the deifying homage 
of the people, was smitten by an angel of the Lord and died, 
devoured by worms. This story also contains a good deal that 
is mythical. First of all, in what it propounds concerning the 
death of Herod Agrippa. The same event is also recorded by 
Josephus (Ant. xix. 8, 2). According to his account, the king 
went to Ceesarea to hold games in honour of the emperor. When 
on this occasion he appeared in brilliant apparel, he was greeted 
as a god by some of his court. This flattery he did not reject. 
But after a few minutes he saw a screech-owl sitting above him, 
the same bird which had before presaged his elevation to the 
throne, and the bad omen was instantly followed by violent 
pains in the stomach, from which he died in five days. We 
cannot indeed give unqualified preference to this record as com- 
, pared with our own. Although Josephus may perhaps give a 
truer account of the occasion of Agrippa’s ostentatious demeanour 
than our book, which in verse 20, scarcely in accordance with 
the position of a Roman vassal, allows him to make or threaten 
war against the Phcenicians ; the screech-owl of Josephus, on the 
_ contrary, looks even more mythical than the angel of the Lord 
mentioned in our book. This, being nothing outwardly per- 


ceptible, may very easily be put aside as a subjective pragmati- . 


. cal addition of the narrator; while the prophetic appearance of 
the screech-owl is an objective fact, evidently of. unhistorical 
origin, arising perhaps from the transmutation of the angel into 
an omen according to Roman taste. On the other hand, the 
account given by Josephus of the cause of Agrippa’s death is 
undoubtedly nearer the truth than that in the Acts. To be 
eaten by worms, to which the latter attributes his death, does 
not occur in reality, for the ¢@epiacrs into which it has been con- 
verted is another thing; but it is the same complaint by which, 
2 Mace. ix. 2, Antiochus ‚Epiphanes, that pattern of a godless 
prince, is supposed to have died,’ to which, according to Jose- 


1 And, indeed, just like Agrippa, on account of his Synréy bvra iadSia ppovety 
vrepndavug. 
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phus (B. J. i 33, 5; Ant. xvii. 6, 5), Herod the Great, so 
abhorred by the Pharisees, had likewise succumbed; and al- 
though in this very passage, 2 Macc., may appear the model of 
the statement of Josephus (the illness of Antiochus begins with 
pains in the body and ends with worms), it is nevertheless most 
likely that the speedy death of Agrippa, which we must at any 
rate preserve as historical, was occasioned by the malady named 
by Josephus, or by one like it, and that this mode of death, com- 
bined with the preceding self-exaltation of the prince, suggested 
_ the comparison with Antiochus Epiphanes and Herod the Great, 
from which the cxwAyxéBpwros of our passage first arose. If the 
last version belonged only to Christian tradition, its origin was 
probably assisted by the object of rendering the persecutor of 
the Christians a parallel to the more ancient religious persecu- 
tors most widely known and abhorred ; and if they could be 
found among the persecutors of the Jews, this parallel would of 
course be so much the more suitable.! 

It is more important that the liberation of Peter from the 
dungeon in the Acts has,also a completely mythical motive, for 
it is here even less possible than in the fifth chapter to convert 
the angel who leads him forth into a human friend. Verses 6, 
7, 10, are as if they were designed most emphatically to exclude 
such a possibility. In other respects, the liberation is so magical, 
the miraculous element in it is so intentionally brought out, that 
it is difficult even for the supernaturalists to allow the text to be 
in the right in this case; and even a Neander (p. 183), without 
saying a syllable about the angel, only observes, that “ mean- 
while Peter was liberated from prison through the special provi- 
dence of God.” What the details of this providence consisted 
of, Baur has probably correctly discovered when he, p. 161 f, 
conjectures that the execution of James may not have been so 
popular as Agrippa had imagined, and that for this reason Peter 
was released in an unexpected manner. Should this conjecture 

° 1 Comp. with this, Baur, 160. 
* As Baur, 163 f., shows with more detail. 
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appear too uncertain, we must entirely refrain from any more 
detailed definition of the mode and the motive of the libera- 
tion. One might perhaps be disposed to allow thus much of 
the narrative to stand, that the Apostle succeeded in effect- 
ing a nocturnal flight from the prison; only, as the way in 
which this is here related is completely unhistorical, and as the 
detailed circumstances of the imprisonment render the flight as 
improbable as possible, we might even thus be going too far. 
All that we can maintain as historical, is the general fact that 
Peter was arrested and released again in an unexpected manner. 
Not only have we no reason to entertain a doubt of this, but the 
hypothesis best explains the origin of our narrative, and also 
recommends itself by its connection with the mention of the 
execution of James, for this notice was not only in and of itself 
so entirely adapted for preservation in tradition, but it likewise 
displays in our book too little mythical decoration and design 
to allow us to consider it unhistorical. 

If, therefore, there is every probability in favour of the fact 
that in later times an interference of the Jewish authorities 
with the leaders of the community of Jerusalem actually took 
place, it is possible that it also suggested the narratives of the 
3rd, 4th and 5th chapters. As these appear, they are so inter- 
spersed with obviously unhistorical elements, that we can no- 
where find a firm footing. We can only conjecture that they 
are founded on a historical groundwork of some kind. If we 
had only those two narratives, we should most naturally look 
for this groundwork in the period to which they themselves 
ascribe it, to the first years after the death of Jesus. If, on the’ 
other hand, we have discovered at a somewhat later date an 
actual fact which contains the whole of the residue, after the 
subtraction of the plainly unhistorical or improbable elements 
of our narratives, i.e. the arrest of the most revered of the 
Apostles, and his unexpected and, from a Christian stand- 
point, apparently miraculous liberation, we have no reason to 
search for any further foundation for them; for it is more pro- 
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bable by far that they are merely an echo of the event recorded 
in our 12th chapter. We here see this event, with the needful 
alterations, transferred to the primitive times of the community, 
and spun out into two narratives, which, however, on nearer 
examination, prove to be only different versions of one and the 
same. This hypothesis recommends itself especially by the 
comparison of the 5th chapter with the 12th. We have seen 
above that the two records of the liberation of the Apostles, 
that which attributes it to an angel and that which attributes it 
to the intercession of Gamaliel, render each other reciprocally 
superfluous. For this very reason it is impossible that both can 
have been constituents of the primitive narrative. Whoever 
‚released the Apostles by means of the angel cannot have done 
this originally with the intention of frustrating the object of the 
miracle by their immediate re-arrest; and conversely, to any one 
who adopted the liberation through Gamaliel, the release by 
the angel was superfluous, and he cannot independently have 
contributed this to the narrative, but at most, if he found it 
before him, he may have scrupled to expunge it. Now although - 
of the two records, the one respecting Gamaliel seems much the 
more natural, it is nevertheless, without doubt, the more recent. 
For the liberation by the angel is so objectless in our narrative, 
nay, so disturbing, that it cannot well have been inserted by our 
author himself, but must have been adopted from an older record ; 
whereas the part attributed to Gamaliel, and the whole attitude 
of the two chief parties towards Christianity which is combined 
with it, is so closely connected. with the characteristic prag- 
matism of the Acts (as will be shown hereafter in greater detail), 
that we have every reason for ascribing such features to the 
author himself. And with this it most perfectly accords that 
the anachronism respecting Theudas, and the incorrect statement | 
regarding the position of Hannas as High Priest, i.e. two of the 
data of these portions of the narrative, have their entirely cor- 
responding parallels in the errors of the same author in the third 
Gospel (ii. 2, iii. 2). Now, if this is the case, and if the narra- 
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tive of the’ fifth chapter in its primitive form ran thus, “the 
Apostles were thrown into prison, but were liberated by an 
angel,” it is evident that what had befallen Peter, according to 
c. xii, had therewith been merely extended to all the Apostles ; 
and if the narrative of the third and fourth chapters again coin- 
cide with the fifth chapter as to their historical germ, we have 
in the twelfth chapter a sufficient explanation of the two earlier 
ones, and it becomes very doubtful whether before Stephen any 
hostile steps whatever were taken by the Jewish authorities 
against the Christian community. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


THE FORERUNNERS OF PAUL 





1. STEPHEN. 


The death of Stephen is incontestably the clearest point in 
the history of Christianity prior to Paul. With this event we 
find ourselves for the first time on undeniably historical ground. 
It would be guaranteed even by the one decisive fact caused by 
the persecution of Stephen, the conversion of Paul; if indeed 
any further proof of its reality were required for an event so 
visibly involved in the development: of the Christian cause. 
Meanwhile, it must be investigated whether the matter of fact is 
throughout faithfully recorded in our book, or whether here too 
single unhistorical elemerits have intruded themselves. This 
inquiry concerns three points in particular—the accusation raised 
against Stephen, his vindicatory address, and the detailed proce- 
dure at his condemnation and execution. 

The accusation against Stephen, according to vi. 11 ff, relates 
to blasphemy against God and the Law. This crime he is sup- 
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posed to have committed by saying, ori Incots 4 Na{wpaios ovros 
katadioes Tov Tömov Tovrov Kat aAAd£e TA EOn, a wapedwxey Hiv 
Mwvons. Our book, however, specifies the witnesses who accuse 
him of this speech as false witnesses (v. 13), and hereby denies 
that Stephen had uttered any such speech. Meanwhile, there 
are sundry indications in favour of the correctness of this deposi- 
tion. In the first place, it is probable in itself that Stephen 
went beyond the original standpoint of the Jewish Christian 
apostles in attacking the continued validity of the Mosaic Law ; 
at least on this hypothesis it is most easily explained that it 
was against him in particular the first persecution broke out on 
the side of the Pharisaic party, the zealots of the Law. Paul, 
moreover (Gal. i. 13 f.), mentions his zeal for the Law of his 
fathers as the motive of his conduct against the Christians. 
And then, in the following vindicatory address, no word of 
denial is given to the speech of which he is accused, but it is 
even essentially repeated, for the gist of the whole address tends 
to reproach the Jews with the hardness of heart with which 
they cleave to the worship of the Temple; nay, even the build- 
ing of the Temple, according to Baur’s pertinent remark,' 
vu. 47, is not indistinctly represented as a pollution of a divine 
worship essentially free, bound to no fixed spot and fettered by 
no inflexible externality. Could Stephen speak thus when obliged 
to defend himself if he was not really of opinion that the service 
of the Temple must cease in the true theocracy? And even if 
the speech of our seventh chapter should not have flowed thus 
verbally from his lips, does not this account involve the admis- 
sion that an expression like the one quoted was not far removed 
from the character of Stephen? Another thing must be added. 
Nearly the same speech which is here attributed to Stephen is 
in Matt. xxvi. put into the mouth of Jesus himself. Those who 
do this are indeed similarly called yev8oudprupes, but it never- 
theless appears from John ii. 19 that a tradition must have 
existed which acknowledged that the speech was actually made ; 
1 P. 46£. 
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at least, in any other case, John would not have been compelled to 
neutralize the offence conveyed in it by a perversion so violent. 
Now, as it is far more likely that a Judaizing account declared 
the words of Christ which were repulsive to themselves to be 
false, than that the false ‘witnesses should have invented for 
themselves a speech so characteristic, and, when rightly read, 
so pertinent, and that the fourth Evangelist, or its source, should 
have adopted it on such suspicious testimony, there is every- 
thing to recommend the hypothesis that Jesus really uttered 
this saying, or one of similar import.! So much the more easily 
could: Stephen then say what is here ascribed to him, that 
Jesus on his return would fulfil his promise, and that in the 
future kingdom of the Messiah the Law and the service of the 
Temple should be done away. These reasons have appeared 
sufficiently important, even to Neander,? to induce him to admit 
that what the false witnesses said cannot have been entirely 
invention, that Stephen certainly appears at least to have inti- 
mated that in the course of time the whole of external Judaism 
would fall to the ground, with the Temple at Jerusalem. Such, 
however, is not the opinion of our book, which in this case would 
have no reason for designating the witnesses as false; for, of 
what Neander observes in justification of this predicate, “ these 
people may have accused Stephen of attacking the divinity and 
sanctity of the Law and of maligning Moses;” of all this, their 
deposition respecting the fact, their evidence of what Stephen was 
supposed to have said, does not contain a word. And when Baum- 
garten holds that the witnesses had wrenched Stephen’s sayings 
from their proper context, and had thus given them an offensive 
character, no context can be imagined in which the announcement 
of a kingdom of God without a Temple, and an approaching 
destruction of the national sanctuary, could have appeared as 
anything but blasphemy to the Pharisees, 


1 Comp. Strauss, L. J. 3 Part ii. 348 ff. 


2 Above work, p. 86. Comp. Baur, p. 56. Even Thiersch, Hist. of the Chris- 
tian Church, &c., i. 84, and Baumgarten, i. 28, are forced to admit this in the main. 
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The vindicatory address of Stephen, the detailed analysis of 
which must be sought from the first discoverer! of its real object 
and relations, certainly differs in a very characteristic manner 
from all that preceded it, especially from the more or less Juda- 
izing apologies of the Acts. While these, starting from the 
essential identity of Christianity and Mosaism, show the fulfil- 
ment in Christ of the Old Testament prophecies, Stephen pur- 
sues the contrary course, essentially admits the opposition of the 
new faith to the enduring service of the Temple, but, on the 
other hand, defends this position on the basis of Old Testament 
revelation. By this means his vindication at once becomes a 
counter accusation. Being reproached with contempt of the 
divine institutions, he endeavours to show that it is rather his 
enemies, who, by their stubborn adherence to outward forms, 
contravene the real will of God. For this purpose, the speaker 
reverts to the more ancient history of the people of Israel; he 
points out how the theocratic institutions were certainly pre- 
pared by the fates of the patriarchs (comp. v. 5, 7, 15 f,, and the 
xpövos THs érayyeAias, v. 17), but also how, with their first actual 
introduction, notwithstanding their apparently divine origin, the 
ingratitude of the people, and their incapacity to comprehend 
the divine guidance, is strikingly shown in the first rejection of 
Moses, and in the subsequent falling off to idolatry. He con- 
siders that the same mode of thought adhered to the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, and concludes from the whole that it is only 
a continuation of the previous obstinacy and hardness of heart, 
when the Jews despise Jesus as they had before despised Moses 
(v. 37, 52); and when, on the other hand, they prefer the house 
of God built by human hands, and its services, to the true 
worship of God, just as their fathers in the wilderness preferred 
the golden calf to the living God (v. 51). Taken thus, Stephen’s 

1 Baur, Paulus, 42 ff., and, earlier, De orat. habite a Steph. consilio, 1829. The 
work of Luger on the object, purport and characteristics of Stephen’s address (Lub. 
1838) I know only by reports from a third hand ; to the details of Zdrard (Crit. of 


the Gospel Hist. 689), and of Baumgarten (i. 129 ff.), which appear to follow this 
work, I am indebted for few tenable particulars. 
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address certainly appears not only characteristic, but much 
better suited to the case, and to the accusation raised against 
him, than is usually supposed. Nevertheless, we must acquiesce 
in Baur’s doubt as to its authenticity. For, in the first place, 
it is difficult to see how it was possible to preserve an accurate 
recollection of the words spoken by Stephen. A transcript! of 
course, from all we know of the customs of that time, it is im- 
possible to think of; that Christians were present in the Sanhe- 
drim who would carefully impress the speech of the martyr on 
their memory, and write it down immediately after his execution, 
‘cannot be supposed, owing to the procedure of this court, in 
which public transactions were unknown (comp. iv. 15, v. 34). 
Finally, that one of the Sanhedrists, perhaps a secret friend of 
the Christian cause, or it might be the Apostle Paul,? should 
have closely noted the words of the accused, and subsequently 
communicated them, is sufficiently improbable even in itself, 
but is doubly improbable in the case before us, in which the 
tumultuous nature of the whole transaction must have impeded 


the memory of individuals, while the most extreme attention 
would have been necessary to preserve details such as those in: 


verses 7, 25, 37, 38,3 44, 46, f,* which are most significantly but 
too subtly applied for their importance to become evident at the 
first glance, and even before the context of the whole is appre- 
hended. Secondly, these very details, combined with the entire 
skilful plan of the address, prove such well-pondered elaboration 
as is scarcely possible in an extempore oration made in the 
midst of the greatest excitement. Finally, we can discover in 
it, both in import and language, an accordance with other Lukan 


‘1 As Heinrichs, Com. 385 f., and Riehm, De Font. Act. Apost. 195 f., suppose. 
This transcript Heinrichs is not disinclined to ascribe to Paul. Riehm conjectures 
the'same more definitely. . 

2 As Ebrard, p. 690, and Baumgarten, p. 129, conjecture, like Zuger ; comp. pre- 
vious remark. 


3 Aöyıa Züvra, in contrast to the dead Levitical worship. Comp. the Aarpeia Aoyırı 


and the Ivoia Zwoa, Rom. xii. 1. 
4 The contrast between oxijjvwua and oikoc, on which comp. Baur, p. 47. 
R 


- 
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passages which renders it very improbable that it should have 
been derived from Stephen as it now lies before us.‘ All these 
circumstances allow us to conjectore that the address in its pre- 
sent form is a more recent composition. Its historical founda- 
tion must be investigated later. 

' This conjecture is confirmed when we also find unhistorical 


- features in the further record of our book concerning the trial of 


Stephen. Baur (p. 52 ff) has justly deemed it remarkable that 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, which was not allowed to execute any 
verdict of death without the consent of the Roman governor, 
utterly neglects this form in the case of Stephen—nay, even 
delivers the accused to execution without condemnation ; and 
it is no less improbable that, amidst tumultuous proceedings, it 
should have been possible to make a speech of such import and 
length. Neander, on the contrary, remarks, p. 88 (comp. p. 94), 
“It can well be imagined that the fanatical Jews dragged 
Stephen before the Sanhedrim which had just assembled,”? and 
that here the effect of his divine aspect at first inspired feelings 
of veneration in a portion of the assembly, which, combined 
with the import of the commencement of his address, procured 
him a hearing, until at the words v. 51 ff. the fanatical -fury 
broke forth, the blasphemer was thrust out from the assembly, 
and abandoned to popular justice. But does not this attempt 
to rescue it only display more strongly than ever the discon- 
nectedness of our account, in which even Neander cannot avoid 
perceiving a want of “clear and graphic detail”? Can it be 
imagined that the very assembly, so alive to the awe-inspiring 
impression of the divine, which at first listened with all patience 
to such a lengthy vindication, should now at once so entirely 


1 The more detailed evidence of this will be given in the last division of this work, 
with the investigation respecting the authorities of the Acts. 

' 2 “Or,” adds Neander, ‘that the Sanhedrim assembled to inquire into this accusa- 
tion ; for we are not justified in assuming that all that is related in the Acts concern- 
ing Stephep occurred in one day.” But when it is said in vi. 12, értordyreg ovrio- 
macav alröv Kai Hyayov eig rd cuvidptoy, it is plain enough that there was not an 
interval of even a day between dyey and this cvvapraley. 
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forget all forms as to indulge in proceedings such as these ?. 
Even if the passionate reproofs of Stephen elicited a tumultuous 
scene, a procedure such as is supposed by Neander is scarcely 
credible. The most natural course in this- case would have 
been at once to pronounce sentence on the accused, perhaps ~ 
in a somewhat irregular manner, by wild acclamation, and to 
provide for its speedy accomplishment; but not to thrust him 
from the hall and abandon him to lynch law. Such a procedure 
would have been without example even in the most intemperate 
tribunal, But our book does not really record it. The Sanhe- 
drists here precipitate themselves all together (v. 57), spoOvpaddy, 
upon Stephen, and drag him out to be stoned. Only so much 
the greater is the contrast between this sudden savage rage and 
the patience with which they had previously heard him, and so 
much the more improbable the whole proceeding. Neander’s 
chief evidence in its: favour is that Stephen’s address bears 
the stamp of one actually delivered, and that this address pre- 
supposes a tribunal in presence of which it was delivered. This, 
indeed, is obvious; but just for that very reason the writer of 
our record has inserted a formal sitting of the judicature in the 
midst of the tumultuous proceeding, regardless whether it suited 
the rest of his account. He wanted to make Stephen give 
utterance to his principles before his death; but that he did 
not do so by any means in his own words we have already 
seen. 3 ’ 

On several other points we musé also side with Baur against 
Neander. Baur (p. 55) considers the statement, vi. 15, drevi- 
cavres eis avrov mavTes of xafelöuevor Ev TH cuvedpiy eldov TO 
mp6owmov avTod Woel mpdcwrov dyyeAov, as the transformation of 
a subjective Christian opinion info an objective phenomenon. 
Neander, on the contrary (p. 89), thinks that this observation 
contains either the evidence of some members of the Sanhedrim 
as to the impression made on them by Stephen, or that the 
author transmitted in his own language the information which 

R 2 
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he had received on the subject. Only when he says that to all 
the Sanhedrists his face appeared as the face of an angel, it is 
clear that he does not wish thereby to portray merely an “awe- 
inspiring impression,” but an objective and indeed an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. This impression might naturally be 
experienced by those who had a certain susceptibility for the 
greatness of Stephen, but we must of course not assume it in 
all, only in a very small minority of the members of the Sanhe- 
drim. When Baur further doubts the two sayings of Stephen, 
verse 59 f., KÜpie ‘Tyoot deEar ro vend pov, and Kupte pn oTHONS 
avrois THY dpapriav TavTny, on account of their resemblance to 
two sayings of Jesus preserved only by Luke,’ it is a very in- 
sufficient rejoinder of Neander’s (p. 95), that the Spirit of Christ, 
which expressed itself in these words of Christ, made Stephen 
express himself quite similarly. That this Spirit should have 
selected precedents solely from the Gospel of Luke would, how- 
ever, be far too strange; and in case of doubt, it is certainly 
more natural to assume that the author, to whom this Gospel 
was assuredly well known, should have coincided with its say- 
ings rather than Stephen to whom it was unknown. Baur’s 
remark is strengthened by the observation that the immediate 
transfer of the righteous dead to heaven, as is assumed in 
verse 59, was in all probability foreign to the most ancient Chris- 
tian conceptions, and was only recognized at alater time as a 
special privilege of the martyrs,’ of which the series opens with 
Stephen. When Baur, therefore, considers that our account is 
influenced by the parallel of the dying Redeemer, he has every 
reason for that opinion; and when he suspects that the same 
parallel has affected the preceding scene of judgment, the re- 
semblance of the accusations raised against Stephen and against 


1 Luke xxv. 34: warep dgec auroig' od ydp owWact ri move. Verse 46: warep 
sig xeipdc cov rapaynoouaı TO mveüua pov. 

* On this comp. my treatise, The Doctrine of the New Testament on the State after 

Death, Tubingen Journal, vi. 390 ff. 
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Jesus, the Yevdoudprupes, the whole transaction before the Sanhe- 
drim, affords sufficient ground for it.! 


2. CHRISTIANITY IN SAMARIA; PHILIP; SIMON MAGUS; THE 
BAPTISM OF THE ETHIOPIAN. 


With the execution of Stephen, according to vi. 1, a general 
and vehement persecution broke forth against the Christian 
community in Jerusalem, by which all its members, excepting 
the Apostles, were expelled from the city. This last, however, 
is not probable. For in the first place, as Schneckenburger? has 
strikingly shown, it is impossible to see what prevented mea- 
sures from being taken against the Apostles, and also what 
should have detained them in the city # and secondly, in ix. 26, 
a very short time after our incident,* the members of the Chris- 
tian community (oi kadyrai) re-appear in Jerusalem without any- 
thing of a return being mentioned of those who were dispersed. 
If, therefore, the Apostles remained here after the death of 
Stephen, which, according to Gal. i. 17, does not admit of doubt, 
it is the more improbable that all the other Christians aban- 
doned this city; and as we cannot explain away this statement 
from our passage,° we can only consider it as an unhistorical 


1 Even the questions at the examination, Luke xxiii. 67 (Atyovrec ei od el oO 
Xptordc, eine nuiv) and Acts vii. 1 (elwe dt 6 apxıspebg‘ ei dpa Tavira otTwe Exe), are 
‘alike in expression at least. In Matt. xxvi. 63, the question of the High Priest runs, 
iva npiv eimng, ei od el 0 Xproroc. 
.* Zweck der Apg. p. 182 f. 


3 Meyers on this passage, thinks that the Apostles remained in order to continue in 
the centre of the theocracy; but what was the use of this if all their adherents were 
dispersed? Ini. 4, 8, they already receive totally different instructions. It is here 
assumed that the Jews were afraid to lay hands on their persons ; only, iv. 5, they 
are not afraid to arrest them ; and the case with respect to v. 18, 26, we have already 
seen. 


4 Namely, according to the chronology of our book, for which we will give more 
details further on. 


5 As Baumgarten (i. 158 f.) does by the hypothesis that the Christians were 
attacked in an assembly of the community, and that from this assembly all present 
were cxpellcd ; but, on the other hand, a large portion of them, and especially the 
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hyperbole, and assent to Schneckenburger’s remark, that the per- 
secutions probably fell only on the Hellenistic believers con- 
nected with Stephen, as only such (xi. 20) appear among the 
fugitives. Whether the author had any particular reason for 
this hyperbole, whether he intends by the dispersion of all its 
members to conclude the history of the community at Jerusalem, 
which henceforth loses its independent importance in our ac- 
count, may be left open for the present. But that the Apostles 
do not fly with the rest, conduces to the glorification of their 
courageous faith, though, at the same time, this feature, histo- 
rical as it is, was far too indispensable, even on account of 
viii. 5 ff, ix. 27, to oblige us to search for any particular ex- 
planation of it. 

A result of the dispersion of the community at Jerusalem was 
the extension of Christianity throughout the rural districts of 
Judea and in Samaria. Our 8th chapter names Philip as its first 
promulgator in this country; while according to xxi 8 and 
viii. 14, he did not belong to the Apostles, but to the seven 
deacons mentioned in the 6th chapter. The Ephesian Bishop 
Polycrates, in Eus. H. E. iii. 31, 2, v. 24, 1, calls him one of the 
twelve Apostles. That the same person is meant in both pas- 
sages cannot be doubted,! if only because Polycrates, like our 
21st chapter, mentions Philip’s soothsaying daughters,? concern- 
ing whom it is a somewhat trivial difference that our author 
gives him four daughters and ascribes the gift of prophecy to 
all of them; the other, on the contrary, knows of only two 
daughters, of whom but one was so endowed. But that for this 
reason the Apostle and the deacon may really have been the 
same person, as Weizel insists® no one will believe who has 


Apostles, remained in Jerusalem. Baumgarten terms this, ‘‘to adopt a pregnant 
style of expression.” It is of course understood that a word of refutation would be 
wasted on such monstrous exegesis. 

1 Which De Wette, on the passage, seems to call in question. 

* For there is little to recommend Gieseler’s conjecture, Stud. und Krit., 1829, 
_ 139 f., that c. xxi. 9 is a later gloss. 
3 Die Christl. Passahfeier, p. 153, 
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made himself acquainted with the relative positions of the two 
offices as they are represented in our book: the deacons are 
selected, according to vi. 2, just because the Apostles cannot un- 
dertake the distribution of alms; and conversely in our paragraph 
Peter and John are obliged to come from Jerusalem because 
only an Apostle is able to impart the final consecration. There- 
fore, if Philip was one of the twelve Apostles, he was not one 
of the seven deacons, and vice versa; so much is certain. Here 
the statement of our book is favoured by the consideration that 
there would be far fewer conceivable grounds for the degradation 
of the Apostle to the diaconate in our account, than for the ex- 
altation of the deacon to the Apostleship in the tradition of a 
Church to which the honour of an apostolic origin thereby ac- 
crued ; while, at the same time, the less precise use of the apos- 
tolic title to indicate distinguished promulgators of the Gospel not 
belonging to the twelve, such as Barnabas, might easily occasion 
the transfer of the evayyeAwwrjs (as Philip is termed in c. xxi.) 
to the college of Apostles. To this it must be added, that our 
book occupies a position considerably nearer to the time of 
Philip than the Epistle of Polycrates (198 A.D.); and that 
xxi 8, 9 (more on the point later), appears to be derived from 
the report of an eye-witness. On the other hand, just the words, 
övros éx Tov érrd, in the last passage, with their obvious reference 
to c. vi, seem to betray themselves as an addition of the author, 
whose identity with the above-mentioned eye-witness further 
inquiry will oblige us to dispute; and the accuracy of Polycrates’ 
statements respecting the daughters of Philip awakens a preju- 
dice in favour of the tradition whence it proceeds. Meanwhile, 
however, no sufficient motive can be shown for our author or his 
authorities attributing to the Apostle the subordinate part of 
a deacon; for that he should have done so in order to detract 
nothing from his statement in vui. 1 respecting the continued 
sojourn of the Apostles in Jerusalem, is not probable, since it 
was ho more inconsistent with this for Philip to make a mis- 
sionary journey to Samaria than for Peter and John, and as 
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from his whole tendency a further apostolic prelude to the con- 
version of the Gentiles could only be desirable. It might be 
more easily credited that he transformed Philip into a mere 
deacon to bring Peter in contact with Simon Magus, in the manner 
related in verses 14 ff.; but for this also much easier means were 
at his command, since he might have made Peter go to Samaria 
independently of Philip, as in ix. 32. On this point, therefore, 
the correctness of our account has the preponderance of proba- 
bility in its favour. 

We shall be obliged to judge less favourably respecting the 
credibility of the narrative, verses 6—8 and verses 14—17. 
Philip, it is said in the first passage, came to a city of Samaria ; 
and here, in consequence of the miraculous cures which he 
wrought on those possessed, the palsied and the lame, he gained 
for his preaching the attention of the whole people. That these 
cures were effected in a natural manner, that not only the ex- 
pulsion of devils, that is, real or supposed cures of lunatics of 
this species, succeeded in consequence of purely psychical im- 
pressions ; but that many lamed or otherwise affected by paraly- 
Sis, were each and all made whole, and could be made whole in 
the same way, no one will think credible. Here, then, at all 
events, we have an unhistorical portraiture of Philip’s doings in 
Samaria. To question his labours there is of course no more 
justified by this circumstance than the medisval missionary 
legends entitle us to doubt the historical importance of a Boni- 
face or an Ansgar; but it nevertheless proves that fiction was 
busy in this narrative also, and that it is not pure history we 
have before us. 

We see the same from verses 14 ff. According to this account, 
none of the Samaritans baptized by Philip received the Holy 
Ghost ; it is only when the Apostles Peter and John pray for 
it on their behalf, and impart to them the imposition of hands, 
that it descends upon them. Such a proceeding is certainly 
extremely strange. It is plainly founded on the idea that the | 
Apostles only, and not the deacons, were empowered to impart 
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the Holy Spirit, and that this gift did not in any way result 
from the stronger impression of the apostolic preaching, but 
singly and solely by prayer and imposition of hands. Such a 
magical effect of these actions, and a privilege so exclusively 
connected with the apostolic office, cannot belong to historic 
truth, but only to the ideas of a period which had lost a correct 
view of the Apostle’s position, and of the nature of the gift of 
the Spirit. Apologetic history itself scarcely ventures to deny 
this, but only the more zealously does it endeavour to eman- 
cipate our author from these conceptions by the interposition of 
natural, psychical explanations. The Samaritans, observes Nean- 
. der, p. 104, and similarly Meyer on this passage, at first received 
the baptism of water without the baptism of the Spirit. The 
cause of this consists in the way in which they arrived at the 
faith. Their vague craving for higher revelations, turned aside 
from its true aim by the deceptive arts of Simon Magus, led 
them, at the sight of the miracles wrought by Philip, first to a 
merely outward faith proceeding from sensuous impressions ; 
and it was only by the teaching and prayer of the two’Apostles 
that the true Spirit and their own inward experience of Chris- 
tian doctrine was laid open to them; and consequently they 
now, for the first time, were empowered to receive the gift of 
the Spirit. But this apostolic instruction, the “preparation” for 
the consecration of the Spirit, which Neander here introduces, 
our text totally ignores; as it likewise ignores the defective 
nature of the original faith of the Samaritans first awakened 
by Philip. When it is rather the preaching of Philip and the 
unanimous attention of the people to this preaching that are 
mentioned (verses 5 f. and 12), while the bestowal of the Spirit, 
on the contrary (verses 14 ff), seems to be effected simply and 
solely by prayer and imposition of hands by the Apostles, it 
becomes evident that our book represents the case as being the 
very reverse, that here it is exactly Philip who, in addition to 
the external means of miracles, employs also the spiritual 
medium of instruction; whereas the Apostles, by purely external 
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means, their wonder-working imposition of hands, produce an 
effect possible according to our ideas only in a spiritual manner. 
Therefore, if we cannot persuade ourselves of the possibility of 
this incident, it is better unreservedly to acknowledge our doubt 
as to the narrative before us, than, with the modern apologetics, 
to alter its meaning by unauthorized additions. 

From its connection with what we have discussed above, the 
narrative of the 8th chapter concerning Simon Magus and his 
meeting with Peter becomes suspicious. For as, according to our 
book, the essential object of Peter’s presence in Samaria is the 
apostolic communication of the Spirit to those whom Philip had 
baptized, it is a question whether, with the motive, the presence 
also is to be surrendered; and as the scene between Simon and 
Peter likewise turns on this communication of the Spirit, and 
with the statement of the 18th verse that the Spirit is imparted 
by means of the apostolic imposition of hands, loses its special 
object, since it is this very apostolic privilege which is here con- 
cerned ; so not only does the outward occasion of this scene 
disappear, but its whole meaning falls away, if the privilege did 
not exist in the manner adopted by our account; and it cannot 
be assumed without further ceremony that some other analogous 
incident afforded a basis for the narrative before us. But besides, 
various objections may be offered against the historical exis- 
tence of our magician. This man, it is well known, plays the 
first part in the ancient legends of heresy. But even the earliest 
statements respecting him sound so apocryphal, that they make 
him appear a thoroughly mythical character. According to 
Justin, Apol. i. 26, 56, he was a native of the Samaritan village 
Gitton, went to Rome under Claudius, and was enabled by his 
magical arts to raise himself to such reputation, that the Roman 
Senate decreed him divine honours and the famous statue, re- 
discovered in the sixteenth century on the island in the Tiber, the 
inscription of which the worthy father had certainly read very 
incorrectly when he converts Semo Sancus, the Roman Hercules, 
into a Simo Sanctus, Irenzus (i. 23, 2, 27, 4; ii. pref.; iii. pref.) 
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terms him the father of all heretics. In the same character of 
representatrve of heretical Gnosticism, the Clementine Homilies ' 
and Recognitions constitute him the standing antagonist of 
Peter, who, wandering from the East to Rome, endeavours to 
gain adherents for his polytheistic heresy by means of magic 
arts and exhortations; and the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 9), 
with many others,! make him while in Rome fly into the air by 
magic arts, whence he is again precipitated at the prayer of 
Peter; while, according to Hippolytus, Philosoph. vi. 20, he 
allows himself to be buried alive at Rome, saying that he should 
rise again on the third day. Hegesippus? is also acquainted 
with a sect of Simonians. Justin further states (Apol. i. 26, 
Tr. 120, Schl.), that in Samaria almost universally, beyond 
Samaria, on the contrary, by few only, Simon was acknowledged 
and honoured as the Supreme God, exalted above all angels 
(äpxai, ovoias, Suvdpes); and, together with him, a certain Helena, 
formerly a courtezan who had gone about with him, was given 
out as the purn Evvoa dx abrod yevopém. The Clementine | 
Homilies are able to record not merely further details (ii. 22 ff.) 
of the life and miracles of the magician, but also of his doctrines. 
According to their statements, he gave himself out as the Supreme 
Power, from which he distinguished the Creator of the world as 
a subordinate Being; and at the same time he is supposed to 
have called himself the “Eords, to signify that he was the Mes- 
siah” He is, moreover, reproached with having denied the re- 
surrection of the dead, and believed in a future judgment only 
apparently, that he attempted to put Mount Gerizim in the place 
of Jerusalem, and that he perverted the meaning of the Old 

1 Cotelier, on this passage, in the Ap. Const. Simson, in Illgen’s Periodical of 
Hist. Theol. 1841, 3, 31 ff. Moreover, it is only later statements that say that 


Simon on this occasion fell dead ; the Ap. Const. and a part of their successors only 
make him break his legs. 

2 In Eus. iv. 22, 5: OéBovdic. . . dwd ray Exra aipicewy Gy... ag wy Ziuwy, 
dev of Ziuwviavoi, kai KAedBioc . . . wai AooiSeog, &c. 

3 Work cited, 22: éviore dt nai Xpioröv éaurdv alvıcoöuevoc tordtra xpooayo- 
pebet. rauty dt rg mpoonyopiq Kéxpnrat we On oTnodpevoc dei Kai airiay dSopac, 
WOTE TO OWpa TEGELY, OUK EXWD. 
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Testament (rd. rod vönov) by means of allegorical interpretations. 
' It is here related of his first appearance that he was originally 
an adherent of John the Baptist, and occupied .the first place 
among his thirty chosen disciples; while he was in Egypt, to 
learn magic, John was killed, and Dositheus was chosen as his 
successor ; however, after his return, Simon.contrived, with the 
aid of his magic arts, to upset Dositheus and to put himself 
in his place. He now associated with himself Helena, who 
had also belonged to the thirty, and wandered about with 
her, asserting her to be the all-productive Truth and Wisdom - 
(raupmropa ovciay kat copiav), who had descended to earth from 
the highest heaven. It was a phantom of this Helena about 
whom the Trojans and the Greeks had fought. Besides this, 
we learn all sorts of marvellous stories of miracles, some of 
which Simon actually performed, and others which he had to 
perform. We read the like in the Recognitions. According 
to the shorter statement, i. 72, Simon is said to have asserted : 
Se esse quendam Stantem, h. e. alio nomine Christum, et vir- 
tutem summam excelsi dei, qui sit supra conditorem mundi; 
while at the same time he supported this assertion by nume- 
rous miracles. In the more detailed accounts, ii. 7 ff, i. 47, his 
doctrine is given as follows: he declared himself to be the 
Supreme Power, exalted, without beginning or end, infinitely 
above the Creator of the world; at the same time he called 
himself the Enduring, and wished to be regarded as the Messiah. 
That name is then explained as in the Homilies, with which also 
accords the further history of Simon’s relation to Dositheus ; of 
Helena, or, as it is here translated, Luna; and of Simon’s 
miracles and atrocities. It only lacks this, that Simon wanted 
to substitute the Samaritan for the Jewish worship, and that he 
allegorized the Old Testament. Neither is there any mention of 

1 Her reception among them was explained in ch. xiii. as follows: as the twelve 
Apostles correspond to the twelve months of the sun’s course, so the thirty disciples 
of John answer to the thirty days of the moon’s course; but. to indicate that it is in 


reality only twenty-nine and a half days, a woman corresponding to half a man was 
included among them. 
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his contradicting the doctrine of the resurrection; on the other 
hand, he is, in i. 57, evidently on account of this assertion, — 
made the founder of the sect of the Sadducees, in conjunction 
‘ with Dositheus. This description, then, differs in nothing essen- 
tial from that of the Homilies; and the contradiction which it 
has been attempted to find in the Recognitions, between 1. 72 
and ii. 7, that Simon in the former gave himself out only 
as a power of God, in the latter as the Supreme God himself, 
scarcely exists in reality, for the virtus summa excelsi dei can 
very well be considered as substantially identical with the 
Supreme God, inasmuch as it describes this God only as he is 
revealed, like the Memra of the Targums.? To these descriptions, 
Irenzeus, i. 23, adds several further features, which Tertullian, 
De. An. c. 34, also transcribes. According to him, Simon main- 
tains, semetipsum esse, qui inter Jud&os quidem quasi filius 
adparuerit, in Samaria autem quasi pater descenderit, in reliquis 
vero gentibus tanquam spiritus s. adventaverit. Esse autem se 
sublimissimam virtutem, h. e. eum qui sit super omnia pater, et 
sustinere vocari se quodcunque eum vocant homines. Helena, 
originally a courtezan of Tyre, he declared to be the first idea 
(mentis conceptio, &vvora), by whom he determined to create the 
angels and archangels. By his adherents Simon was adored 
under the form of Jupiter, Helena under that of Minerva. 
Whereas Helena, or the primitive idea, sprang from the Father 
and descended to the lower regions, she brought forth, according 
to Simon’s doctrine, the creative powers or angels; but out of 
jealousy she was restrained, and compelled by these to wander 
from one feminine body to another, and thus among others into 
that of the Greek Helen; she was the lost sheep of the Gospel, 
and to release her and to bless mankind by the knowledge of 
her, Simon appeared in a phantom-body. Whoever believed in 


1 Ritschl, on the Origin of the Anc. Cath. Church, 158. Simson, in Illgen’s 
Periodical for Hist. Theol., 1841, 3, 66. 

% Perhaps the expression, Rec. i. 72, may have been derived directly from the Acts, 
which we have already (p. 61 f.) found to be employed in this division of the Recog- 
nitions. 
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Simon and Helena need not trouble himself about good works, 
for by grace only was salvation possible, and no works exist 
which are good in themselves ; much more were moral precepts 
the mere arbitrary commands of the creating angels. The priests 
of this sect, therefore, as Irenzeus adds, devote themselves to 
magic and all manner of lusts. Whence Irenzus derived this 
information, where it extends beyond the Clementine tradition, 
is perhaps told us by Hippolytus, Philosoph. vi. 7—20. This 
writer had before him a book nominally composed by Simon, 
under the title of drédacis peyddn, from. which he gives some- 
what detailed extracts. The cause of all things, according to this 
version of the Simonian doctrine, is the infinite power (7 dép- 
avros Svvayis), which is no other than fire. Regarded as the 
hidden ground of things, or as invisible fire, this power com- 
prises in itself everything intelligible; as visible fire it pro- 
duces the world. The first products of the original fire, the.six 
roots of all things, are the three Syzygies, vois and érivoa, dwvn 
and dvopa, Aoyırpös and évOtpnors, of which the first is likewise 
termed heaven and earth, the second sun and moon, the third 
air and water. But the primitive essence which reveals itself in 
them and in all things is called in its uncreated power éords ; so 
far as it produces the phenomenal world as its image, ords; 80 
far as it represents itself in the higher world, orncdpevos. In 
this doctrine of zons the seven days of creation in Genesis are 
typified, while to the three Syzygies the Pneuma is added as a 
seventh. The pretended Simon describes it as the image of the 
primitive power, originally comprised in it, but in whose nature 
it was to develope itself into the world; so that it thus plays, as 
the eöfuyos of the primitive being, exactly the same part as the 
mp&rn &vvora according to the representation of Irenseus ; and Epi- 
phanius, Heer. xxi. 2, also, without reserve, calls the évvoi the 
the wrvetpya äyıov. This highest Syzygy is again identified also 


1 The definition of the primitive being as fire, as well as the distinction of a double 
fire, is known to have belonged to the Stoical philosophy. Comp. my Philosophy of 
the Greeks, iii. 72 f. 
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with the first derived pair, vots and érivo.a, when it is said (c. 18) 
that the Father of all, hermaphrodite according to his infinite 
power, produced from himself the érivo.a, and it thus became two: 
the voös as the masculine part, the ueyaAy öövanıs, which orders 
all; and érivoa peydAn, the feminine part, which gives birth to all. 
In what he says of the creation of the world, our author takes 
especial pains to pervert Mosaic passages: the description of Pa- 
radise into the formation of the child in the mother’s womb; its 
rivers and the titles of the five books of Moses, and also several 
Homeric passages, into the five senses; the story of the Tree of 
Life, and the cherub with the fiery sword, into the process of 
generation. The information further given us by the author of 
the Philosophumena, that the érivo., according to Simon’s asser- 
tion, was the lost sheep of the Gospel, continues throughout the 
existence of the world in varying female forms; and thus, among 
others, dwelling in Helen, caused the Trojan war, till she was at 
last found at Tyre by Simon; that Simon appeared in different 
forms in the kingdoms of various princes of this world, and 
finally in Judea in the semblance of man; that he revealed him- 
self to the Jews as the Son, to the Samaritans as the Father, to 
other nations as the Holy Ghost ; that his adherents, relying on 
his redeeming grace, reject the rules of morality and give them- 
selves up to all excesses and magic arts; that they have pictures 
of Simon and Helena in the shape of Jupiter and Athene ;—all 
this coincides so perfectly with the record of Irenzeus, that we 
cannot doubt that our author in parts made direct use of Ire- 
nus, and in parts had the same authority as he had. Now 
if this authority can neither be held as authentic nor as older 
than Valentinian Gnosticism, which obviously pervades the pre- 
tended Simon, we are forced to doubt whether it even goes so 
far back as the period of the composition of the Clementine 
Homilies. But the presence of such a book proves the existence 
of a party which actually recognized Simon as the highest reve- 
lation of the Deity, or at least that the legend of Simon was 
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made use of by the Gnostics in their own way. Perhaps the 
passage in the Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 16, and the quota- 
tion of Jerome in Matt. xxiv. 5: Ego sum servus Dei, ego sum 
speciosus, ego paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia Dei, refer 
to the same writing; Epiphanius also probably had it before 
him, as his account of Simon (H. xxi. 1—4) in other respects 
harmonizes with Irenseus and Hippolytus. Nevertheless, it also 
contains some things peculiar to itself, and amongst them a 
quotation from Simon in the first person; but this individuality 
is too insignificant to receive further consideration here. Still 
less need we dwell on others of the later writers, such as Euseb. 
(H. E. ii. 13) and Theodoret (Fab. Her. i. 1), the former of whom 
has evidently borrowed from Irenzus and Justin, the latter from 
Trenzeus and the Philosophumena.! Clement of Alexandria? and 
Origen® may also be passed over here, as their brief statements 
convey nothing new ; still it is not quite without importance to 
learn from the latter (c. Cels. v. 62) that Celsus had also heard 
of a Christian party of Simonians or Helenians. 

Now it is usually supposed that we learn from the Acts the 
basis of fact on which this fabric of legend is founded ; and with it 
is associated the statement of Josephus (Ant. xx. 7, 2) respecting 
a certain Simon, who, as mediator for the Procurator Felix, in- 
duced Drusilla to abandon her husband and ally herself to 
Felix. Thus, for instance, Neander, p. 107 f. This Simon, 
however, has nothing to do with ours. The similarity of name 
can the less prove the identity of individuals, as the name of 


1 A laborious but very uncritical collection of their statements is to be found in 
the treatise of Simson already mentioned, Life and Doctrine of Simon Magus ~ 
(Illgen’s Periodical for Hist. Theol. 1841, 3, 15 ff.); and in Zutterbeck, Die Neue- 
test. Lehrbegriffe. 

2 Strom. ii. 11, viii. 17, p. 383 b. 764, d. Sylb. 

3 C. Cels. i. 57, v. 72, vi. 11. 

4 The passage, so far as it refers to Simon, runs, (@9A1z) Ziuwva Övönarı rav 
éavrov gdwy, Tovdaioy, Kuzptoy dt ysvoc, payor elvar oxnarépevor, TinTWY xpd¢C 
abrıv imeSe, rov advdpa Karakımovcav airp ynpaoIaı, naxaplav momosv dmrayyeX- 
Aöusvog un breondavncacav aurov. 
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Simon was so unusually common among the Jews,! and every- 
thing else points to their difference. The Simon of Josephus is 
a Jew from Cyprus; ours, a Samaritan from the village of Gitton ; 
and the conjecture? that this Gitton was derived from the 
Cyprian Kittion is the more improbable as J osephus does not 
mention Kittion as the birthplace of his Simon; and as, on the 
other hand, nearly all our authorities, Justin, both the Clemen- 
tine writings, Irenzus, pseudo-Origen, Epiphanius and Theo- 
doret, describe the Simon of the legend as a Samaritan of Gitton, 
Moreover, whether the Simon of Josephus really plied the trade 
of a magician, or whether he merely assumed this mask for the 
object of his mission to Edessa, is not quite clear from the 
account of Josephus, though the expression oxirrecOo. rather 
favours the second ofthese alternatives. At all events, in the 
case before us, he appears only as an ordinary juggler, who 
makes no further use of his magic; for the words of Josephus, 
pakapiav trovjoey érayyeAdSpevos, must not be translated as they 
are by Neander: Simon persuaded Drusilla that by his super- 
human power (of this there is not a word in Josephus) he 
would procure her great prosperity. The érayyeAAdcpevos is not 
Simon at all, but Felix, in whose lips the poxapiav oujoewv 
can only mean that he will place her in a brilliant position. 
The Simon of Josephus can therefore not be used as a fulcrum 
for the legend of Simon and the narrative of the Acts. So 
much the more readily might one regard the Simon of the Acts 
as the historical nucleus to which the patristic legends of the 
progenitor of all heretics attached themselves, if his historical 
individuality were sufficiently guaranteed by the evidence of 
our book, and had a firmer basis in the narrative itself. But as 
we have already convinced ourselves so frequently how little 
reliance must be placed on the trustworthiness of our book, and 


1 In the New Testament alone nine Simons appear ; among the twelve Apostles there 
are two Simons and the son of a Simon (Iscariot) ; besides this, a brother of Jesus bears 
this name. The index to Josephus contains twenty-four Simons. 

2 Hilgenfeld, The Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, p. 319. 
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as a great number of further proofs are still to come, the possi- 
bility cannot be disputed that, in spite of the evidence before 
us, the position of Simon Magus may be other than is recorded 
in our book. This possibility becomes a probability when we 
examine more closely the connection in which the incident 
with Simon is here placed. The miracles which are wrought in 
such numbers form the chief inducement in leading Simon to 
get himself baptized (viii. 6 f. and 13); and the observation 
that the Holy Spirit is communicated by the apostolic impo- 
sition of hands is what occasions his proposal to Peter and 
John (v. 18). . With these two data our narrative, as we have 
already remarked above, is so closely interwoven, that without 
them it would lose all its motive. We should thus be com- 
pelled to declare not only the miracles of Philip unhistorical, 
but of the communication of the Spirit it has also been shown 
that it is here connected in a truly magical manner with the 
apostolic imposition of hands. Yet it is exactly this magic by 
which alone Simon’s proposal becomes: intelligible. The pro- 
posal assumes that the gift of the Spirit came under his eyes 
as an outwardly perceptible effect, directly connected with the 
imposition of hands; this is exactly what is said plainly in 
our book (v. 16—18); and if we consider the analogy of the 
narratives of the first Feast of Pentecost, of the conversion of 
Cornelius, and of the baptism of John’s disciples (c. xix.), we 
can scarcely doubt that our author pictures to himself the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the Samaritans also, with the character- 
istic phenomenon of speaking with tongues. Now if this effect 
of the apostolic imposition of hands is not credible, neither can 
it have produced on Simon the impression which, according to 
our account, it did produce; and as with this impression the 
entire motive of Simon’s conduct disappears, we must at the 
same time doubt the reality of the whole incident here re- 
counted. = | 

Who, then, vouches for the fact that Simon Magus ever ex- 
isted as an historical character? Obviously not our narrative; 
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for if the author, in the one thing which he relates of the magi- 
cian, followed an uncertain legend, we have no reason to assume 
that he knew anything certain about him. Nothing, therefore, 
remains to those who desire to ascertain the probabilities of 
this affair, but to examine the legend of Simon as a whole, to 
see whether’it premises an historical personage as its subject, 
or whether without such premise it may be accounted for on 
purely mythical grounds, it being of course self-evident that even 
in the latter case its cause would still consist in definite his- 
torical conditions, not in the individuality of a single person, . 
but in the larger generalities of entire tendencies and parties. 
Now all records of Simon, from Justin forward, agree in this, 
that a party of Simonians existed, that this party was founded 
by a magician named Simon, and that Simon was revered by 
his adherents as the supreme divine power, and, in conjunction 
with him, the courtezan Helena, as the first thought of the 
Supreme God. In these data, therefore, we shall have to re- 
cognize the germ of the legend of Simon as it existed in the 
time of Justin. And with this the Acts also essentially coin- 
cides. For although it may not mention Helena, nor expressly 
designate sSimon’s adherents as Simonians; on the other hand, 
it intimates that Simon was worshipped in Samaria as a God, 
for the expression 7 divapyis rod Oeot 4 peydAn, v. 10, can only 
designate a higher Being, either the Supreme God himself, or 
the highest of his powers or emanations. When it is there- 
fore said that all Samaritans without exception acknowledged 
Simon as the great power of God, it confirms Justin’s state- 
ment that in Samaria he was almost universally regarded as the 
Supreme God. But this statement, and the stories of Simon 
in general, contain two things: the testimony of the narrators 
concerning certain facts of their time, and their testimony re- 
specting the bygone causes of these facts. The existence of a 
party by which Simon and Helena were adored as the Supreme 
God and the first emanation of this God, are asserted by our 
authorities as a fact of their own time; that this Simon was a 
Ss 2 
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magician, and Helena a courtezan, was transmitted to them by 
tradition if they did not arrive at it by their own conjecture. It 
is obvious that the first of these testimonies is incomparably 
more worthy of credit than the second; for, though ancient 
writers frequently record what is false respecting even contem- 
poraneous phenomena, though they repeat much scandal, espe- 
cially against heretics, from virulent prejudice or vague rumour, 
it is nevertheless improbable that a statement so general as 
that respecting the Simonians should be entirely built on air; 
whereas the assertions concerning the most ancient heresiarchs 
and other things of the past, are frequently devoid of all 
historical foundation. Thus, that there were in Justin’s time, 
and later, two forms of the Deity, the names and attributes of 
which corresponded to those of Simon and Helena, we must 
believe on the unanimous evidence of the ancients; and when 
Justin especially declares that the adoration of Simon and 
Helena existed exclusively among the Samaritans, and was there 
almost universal, this statement obtains considerable weight, 
partly by its accordance with the Acts, partly because Justin 
was a Samaritan himself; for, little as we should like to trust 
this Father of the Church unconditionally, even as a pretended 
eye-witness, after the precedent of Simo Sanctus, it is neverthe- 
less almost incredible that he should have so grossly deceived 
himself respecting the deities of his native land as to supply 
information entirely baseless. 

The further question can accordingly be only, whether the 
worship of Simon and Helena is to be traced back to two his- 
torical personages of these names, or whether, conversely, the 
existence of supposed historical personages was assumed only 
to explain this worship. In this way of putting the question, 
the answer is already given. For it would be contrary to 
all historical analogy that a religious sect of that age should 
have regarded its Founder, during the first generations after his 
appearance, not merely as a generally superior being, but unre- 
servedly as the manifestation of the Supreme God ; and neither 
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the pagan Apotheoses nor the Christian doetrine of the Son of 
God would offer a kindred example ; for these always relate to a 
lower grade of the divine dignity, not to the introduction of a 
supreme national deity ; and although the Christian Church has 
certainly exalted its Founder from humanity to absolute divinity, 
it took three centuries to accomplish it. Therefore, if Simon and 
Helena were national divinities, they cannot have been at the 
same time human beings and contemporaries of the Apostles. 
It is much more common, on the other hand, with the more 
ancient Christian theologians, and even with the Jews, after 
the fashion of euemeristic Rationalism, to declare the heathen 
deities to be mere men, kings or magicians who arrogated to 
themselves divine honours. It is therefore incomparably more 
probable that Simon the magician, and Helena the courtezan, 
originated in two deities, than that, conversely, two people of 
these names and characters should have attained to divine adora- 
tion. The same applies also to the hypothesis that Simon ori- 
ginally appeared among the Samaritans as the Messiah ;! but this, 
his playing the part of Messiah, is, moreover, among the more 
ancient witnesses, asserted only by the two Clementine writings, 
which can appeal in its behalf only to the predicate ‘Eorads; while 
even the Homilies are obliged to acknowledge that it is.only 
intimated here (aiviccer6a1), and while their artificial interpreta- 
tion of this word shows that they impute to it that signification 
without any traditional reason.” 

What manner of deities they were on which our legend was 
founded cannot indeed be distinctly said ; meanwhile, there is 
everything to recommend Baur’s® conjecture, that under the 
form of Simon, the Sun-god, under that of Helena, the Moon- 
goddess, lay concealed. For this, besides the names of which 
one (akin to wy Yin) represents the Eastern Semo, the - 


1 Ritschl, Origin of the Ancient Catholic Church. 

3 Neither is Ritschl’s interpretation, that éorwe designates the Messiah, on account 
of Deut. xviii. 15, rpopyrny dvaornocı oor Kupıog, much better. 

3 Christian Gnosis, pp. 306 ff. 
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other the Grecian Selene, and besides the designation of Helena 
in the Recognitions, Baur justly appeals to the description of 
the latter, her Tyrian origin, the connection in which she is 
placed (Homil. ii. 23) with the lunar month, her character as 
a courtezan, which is elsewhere ascribed to the Eastern Moon- 
goddess as the goddess of procreation and birth. Neither has 
Baur overlooked how suitably also the name of éords and the 
journey from east to west is ascribed to the Eastern Heracles, 
the Sun-hero, whose symbol is a pillar. That the worship of 
the Sun-god: and the Moon-goddess had many adherents in 
Samaria is probable in itself, as it was spread throughout all 
Western Asia, and especially domesticated in Phoenicia; and 
with the Phoenicians the Samaritans were not only connected 
by brisk commercial intercourse, but were also lineally related 
to them through the Phcenician colonies which formed a part 
of the Samaritan population -after the exile. In Josephus, Ant. 
xi. 8, 6, xii. 5, 5, they term themselves of & Likipors Zıöwvior. 
Now although the Samaritan party, of whose literature we 
still possess remains, were strictly monotheistic,! this does not 
impugn the well-accredited fact that, besides these monotheists, 
numerous polytheists were to be found among that variously 
intermingled people? On the other hand, intercourse with the 
adherents of the Mosaic religion, to which the worship at 
Mount Gerizim was consecrated, must certainly have incited 
the more cultivated polytheists to harmonize their polytheism 
- with monotheism, as had been quite customary among the 
Greeks since the spread of Stoical philosophy, and still-more 
since the rise of Alexandrian Neopythagoreanism. The deities of 
the national religion were interpreted as particular manifesta- 
tions or powers of the one Godhead. Thus also might the 
- Samaritan Sun-god, or Baal Melkart, be converted into a form 
of revelation, of course by his worshippers into the highest form 


1 Compare on this, Geseniue, De Samarit. Theologia (Christmas Programme, 1822), 
pp. 12f. Juynboll, Chronicon Samarit. 1848, p. 125. 


2 See Juynboll, Commentarii in Hist. Gentis Samarit. pp. 32 ff. 
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of revelation, of the unseen God. And such forms of revelatiqn 


were termed Suvdyes by the Alexandrian school, whose doctrine 


of the divine powers we meet with, at any rate, among the later 
Samaritans.! For these thoughts, then, the expression, ovrds 
éoriy 4 Övvanıs Tod Oeot 4 weydAn (Acts viii. 10), very naturally 
offered itself, strange as it appears when applied to a human 
being ; and to give a similar interpretation to the Moon-goddess 
could not be difficult from the same standpoint. 

How, on this hypothesis, we are more clearly to explain the 
origin of this legend of Simon, various conjectures are possible. 
One might imagine that the legend at its first appearance was 
merely an evidence of the dissensions betwixt the Christians of 
Palestine and those adherents of Samaritan paganism who sub- 
jected their national deities to a philosophical interpretation. If 
these Samaritans extolled their God as the Supreme God, and 
his consort as the mp&rn &vvoro, it was quite in the spirit of the 
polemics of that age if the Christian party rejoined, “ Your God 
is no God at all, but a magician, and his Helena a common 
woman.” If they vaunted themselves in Gnostic fashion as the 
true spiritualists, the Christians were naturally obliged to dis- 
pute the position that the true Spirit was communicated to 
them by their Simon ; and from this, as a still more emphatic 
contradiction, might easily proceed the story that the magician 
had implored the true guardians of the Spirit to bestow on him 
the power of communicating it, but had not received it. That 
his request is enforced by bribery is so much the more natural, 
as it was a pre-established fact that to Simon, as a magician, 

magic art was a means of acquiring. money. Finally, that it 
“ should be particularly Peter and John, and more especially 
Peter, with whom the magician came into conflict, would be ex- 
plained by the J ewish-Christian origin of the legend of Simon. 
To the father of false religion, the chiefs of the apostolic band 
were opposed, but especially Peter, who also on other occasions 
represents the apostolic circle in the outer world, and whose 


1. Gesenius, pp. 21 ff. 
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name, moreover, offered the advantage of the contrast, that the 
sorcerer Simon was opposed to the Apostle Simon Peter, and 
that the Simonian doctrine thus presented itself as a counter- 
feit, even in name, of the true apostolic teaching. Meanwhile, 
it cannot be denied that the formation of the legend has an in- 
comparably more satisfactory motive, if we assume with Hilgen- 
feld! and Baur? that, even from the first, Simon Magus’ was 
meant for the Apostle Paul, who with his extreme followers, a 
“ Marcion, a Valentinus, a Basilides, is known to have been com- 
bated as Simon in the Clementine Homilies.? It is known with 
what hatred Paul, as the destroyer of the Law, was persecuted 
by the Ebionites ; how little the more zealous Judaists were dis- 
posed, even in the years of his most powerful ministry, to allow 
him the name and dignity of an Apostle. In the Clementine 
Homilies he is still distinctly designated as the &xdpös ävdpwrros, 
as the avrıeiuevos, as the false Apostle who unjustly boasts of 
having beheld Christ, as the contemner of God and Christ, who 
by idle prattle seduced the world to abandon the Law.‘ If this 
was possible at a time when the glory of a martyr and an 
_ Apostle had long shone round his head in the Church, the oppo- 
nents of Paul must have scrupled the less during his life and 
soon after his death to brand the destroyer of the Law as a rene- 
gade. On their standpoint separation from J udaism could only 
appear as secession from the God of Israel, as a relapse to 
paganism ; in the requirement that the uncircumcised should be 
acknowledged as partakers of the Messianic kingdom, they could 
not see anything but an attempt of the heathen to intrude them- 
selves into the Jewish Church. But the special type of this 
were the Samaritans, that mongrel people of paganized Jews and 
born heathens, who, under the guidance of an apostate Jewish 


1 Die Clement. Recogn. 319 f. 
? Christianity and the Christian Church in the First Three Centuries, p. 83. 


3 I will not guarantee the further hypothesis of Hilgenfeld, that Justin still under- 
stood Paul to be alone represented by Simon Magus. 


4 Hom. xvii. 19. Ep. Petri, c. ii. 
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priest, set up another national sanctuary in opposition to the one 
at Jerusalem, and who had always vainly endeavoured to pro- 
cure the recognition of their relationship to the chosen people.! 
There was therefore no more descriptive expression to denote 
the opinion of the severe Jewish Christians respecting Paulinism, 
than to proclaim the Pauline uncircumcised Gentile Christians 
Samaritans. But, then, what could their Apostle be, the author 
of their lawless heathenish behaviour, but the Samaritan im- 
postor who had erected a new Gerizim antagonistic to Jerusa- 
lem,” and had perambulated the world from Palestine to Rome 
to spread his heretical doctrine? Neither can it be surprising 
that this impostor should subsequently be identified with the 
national God of Samaria. Ifthe Paulinists were once proclaimed 
Samaritans, and therefore worshippers of Simon, it was natural 
that their teacher, whom they acknowledged as their head, 
should be converted into Simon. According to the view enter- 
tained of him by his antagonists, why should he have alienated 
the world from the true God and the true Messiah, if not to put 
himself in their place, because he gave himself out to be the God 
who from that time forward was worshipped by his disciples, 
the Samaritans? And if his Christian creed and his apostolic 
character seemed to contradict this representation of him, the 
“answer was ready, that he had only fraudulently professed 
Christianity, and subjected himself to baptism; but that he had 
not received the Holy Ghost; and the privilege and badge of the 
true Apostles, the full power of communicating the Spirit, had 
been denied him, notwithstanding all his entreaties; from the 
«Anpos THs amooroAns (verse 21, comp. i. 17, 25), he was still ex- 
cluded. This representation of the origin and primitive meaning 
of the legend of Simon would be particularly well adapted to 
the narrative in the Acts, for the most ancient tradition of 
Simon hinges on essentially the same question as the attacks of 
the Galatian and Corinthian Judaists on Paul, on the question 


1 See for this Jewish view of the Samaritans, especially Josephus, Ant. xi. 8, 6. 
2 Clem. Hom. ii. 22: rnv ‘Iepovoadp apveiraı rd Tlapızeiv Spog dvrecogepet. 
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of the peculiar privileges of the Apostolate. Ifin Acts viii. 18 ff. 
we substitute the name of Paul for that of Simon, we have a 
narrative which says in an historical form what the anti-Pauline 
Judaists (according to 2 Cor. xi 4f., xii. 11 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff.) 
uttered as a general assertion. Perhaps we may account even for 
the place allotted to our narrative in the Acts, the disturbing 
and unchronological interruption of the record concerning Paul, 
by ch. viii. 4—10, from the fact that the author, still aware of 
the meaning of the legend, wished to forestall any application of 
it to his Apostle even by its position (prior to the conversion of 
Paul)" The further growth of the legend also sanctions this 
view. For the great majority of Christians of course could not 
acquiesce in this extreme Ebionite representation of Paul; and 
the more the Ebionites were gradually compelled to admit heathen 
Christianity as an accomplished fact, so much the more must 
the reference of Simon to the Apostle of the Gentiles have lost 
its meaning even for them. Simon still remained the founder 
of false Christianity ; but the place of the original Paulinism, 
in which the old Ebionites had embodied: secession from the 
true faith in the Messiah, was taken by the extreme Paulin- 
ism of a later age, or Gnosis, and the Samaritan sorcerer became 
the representative and progenitor of all Gnostic heresies. Here- 
with the Simonians also, who were originally no other than 
Samaritans, and the Pauline Gentile Christians reckoned as 
Samaritans, were converted into a Gnostic party, which, how- 
' ever, never in reality existed as such, or at all events formed 
itself only: subsequently under the influence of the legend itself. 
The latter hypothesis is recommended by the statements of 
Trenzeus and Celsus respecting the Simonians, and by the pre- 
tended work of Simon known to Irensus and the false Origen. 
But how little, even at a later period and in spite of this altera- 
tion, the legend of Simon can repudiate its primitive reference 
to Paul and Paulinism, may be seen, even regardless of the Acts 


_ ? We shall later point out a farther and not quite unimportant confirmation of this 
hypothesis, in the story of the disciples of John. 
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and the Clementine works, from a feature which in all records 
constitutes the actual point of the whole, namely, that Simon’s 
decisive struggle with Peter is transferred to Rome. For how 
can we explain the constant return of this utterly unhistorical 
feature, if not by this, that the legend, although originating first 
in Palestine, was further perfected at Rome with reference to 
the circumstances of the Roman community? What is the 
magician but a caricature of the Apostle who journeyed from 
Palestine through all countries westwards, preaching his anti- 
Jewish Gospel, and finally attempted to bring his doctrine into 
general reeognition in the City of the World, to whom just here 
Judaism, or expressed mythically the representative of this ten- 
dency, the Apostle Peter, offered the most stubborn resistance ? 
The tradition of Peter's presence in Rome, which, unhistorical 
as it is, can only be explained by an anti-Pauline interest, is 
universally connected in the most ancient records with his rela- 
tion to Simon. The conjecture is natural, that Peter’s two acts, 
the conquest of the magician and the institution of the Roman 
Church, originally belonged to each other and express the same 
thesis, viz. that not legal Paulinism, but Jewish Christianity 
—the faith that not the pagan pseudo-Apostle, but the Jewish 
prince of the Apostles, was the founder of that Church. From 
his entire standpoint, the author of the Acts, even if he found 


* the legend of Simon already in this shape, was certainly unable 


to give it a direct refutation ; but he has indirectly contradicted 
it as distinctly as possible, inasmuch as he has placed his notice 
of Simon Magus before the appearance of Paul, and, as we shall 
see below, has made the Apostle Paul the actual founder of 
the Roman community. These are naturally mere suppositions, 
such as are alone possible respecting so obscure a matter, but 
they are, as we believe, conjectures whereby the whole of the 
legendary traditions of Simon Magus may be most easily appre- 
hended. 

However this be, so much may at any rate be asserted with 
great probability, that Simon Magus was no historical person, 
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and that our book, with its narrative concerning him, renders 
the influence of the mythical legend of Simon unmistakably 
evident. 

To the narrative of the ministry of Philip and the Apostles in 
Samaria, the Acts (viii. 26) subjoins the scene between Philip and 
the Ethiopian eunuch, although it could not be directly attached 
to it; for the direction to go on the way between Jerusalem 
and Gaza (verse 26) cannot be obeyed from any part of Samaria 
without long delay. According to the intention of our author, 
Philip seems (which is quite permissible by verse 25) to have 
returned to Jerusalem with the Apostles, whence he naturally 
had to go, xara peonp Bplay ert riv xaraBaivovcav amd lepoveaArp 
eis Talav. That Philip goes on the road to Gaza occurs at the 
command of an angel; that he addresses the Ethiopian, at the 
command of the Spirit; after he has baptized him, he is carried 
away by the Spirit in a miraculous manner. Ifthe command of 
the Spirit may be explained in a natural way, by the internal 
impulse of the Evangelist, the other two features, on the con- 
trary, elude every explanation of the sort. To take the äyyeXos 
Kupiov a8 synonymous with the wveuua xvpiov, is forbidden by the 
unvarying usage of language; to transfer his appearance to a 
vision is forbidden by the text, which would necessarily have 
notified this had it been the meaning of the author. Moreover, 
it would have been too strange a coincidence if Philip, led only 
by his own presentiment, or even by a dream, should actually 
have found upon the road what he could not have prognosti- 
cated in any natural manner. The being carried away by the 
Spirit, not only the older rationalists, but likewise Olshausen 
and Meyer, interpret as a rapid hastening away by the im- 
pulse of the Spirit, in which nothing supernatural is sup- 
posed. But this meaning can no more be attributed to the 
expression, rvevpari dprdfer Oat, than to the corresponding Hebrew, 
"D 899 mom) mn, for it can only mean a miraculous transfer 
from one place to another, such as occurs in 1 Kings xvii. 12; 
2 Kings ii. 16; and in our author himself, Luke xxiv. 21. That 
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such is meant is also shown by the addition, Pilımmos 82 etpeOy 
eis "A(wrov, which would only be possible if he came there in a 
mysterious way. In what manner the Spirit carried him away 
(through the air and so on), one must not inquire amid the 
miracle and mystery of the whole proceeding. Now that our 
narrative is void of all historical foundation on this account is 
not probable, as even the dogmatic interest of possessing one 
more precedent of a Pauline conversion of the Gentiles does not 
afford sufficient motive for a pure fiction ;1 but in what this his- 
torical element consisted cannot be discovered now; and only 
the native country and individuality of the converted Ethiopian 
appear to be historical. 


3. PETER AT JOPPA AND CASAREA; CORNELIUS. 


According to vil. 40, Christianity was spread by Philip 
through the coast regions between Ashdod and Cesarea, without 
our being informed whether it was still limited in these parts to 
Jews and proselytes, or not. From xi. 19 we are almost obliged 
to assume the former. The first decided example of the conver- 
sion of a Gentile, according to the representation of our book, 
is given by Peter in the baptism of Cornelius. 

The two miracles at the conclusion of the 9th chapter serve 
as an introduction to the detailed account of the event given in 
the 10th and 11th chapters. During a visit to the communities 
won over chiefly by Philip, Peter first cures the eight years’ lame- - 
ness of Eneas at Lydda (Diospolis), and afterwards raises Tabitha 
from the dead at Joppa. That it is here intended to relate actual 
miracles is beyond doubt. Even the friends of a naturalistic 
interpretation have scarcely made an attempt to apply it to 
the healing of Eneas ; and it is really difficult to conceive its 
possibility. The death of Tabitha is indeed explained by a now 

1 The Ethiopian is at least not expressly described as a heathen ; arid if it has been 
concluded from the predicate edvouxoc that (according to Deut. xxiii. 2) he could not . 


have been a proselyte of the narrower grade, it becomes a question whether ebvov-yoc 
here indicates physical constitution or official position. 
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exploded exegesis in the usual manner of a death merely ap- 
parent; our book, however, describes it quite distinctly as an 
actual death; it simply says, Eyevero dodevnoanav aurnv amodavelv; 
and, to leave no doubt whatever, it expressly remarks that the 
eustomary washing of the corpse of the deceased had already 
been accomplished when Peter arrived. That the deceased was 
_ only apparently dead may be believed by any one who thinks: 
it credible that, in the short space of time occupied by Gospel 
and apostolic history, in the three instances of raising from the 
‚dead in the Gospel as well as in the two of the Acts, one and the 
game case of apparent death occurred, which, imperceptible to 
all who were busied about the deceased, gave way at the first 
word of a divine messenger, and occasioned the belief in an 
actual raising from the dead. Whoever scruples to have such 
unlimited recourse to an accidents of the most remarkable kind, 
this Deus ex machina of natural interpretation, will be compelled 
to admit that in all these cases, as far as historical probability 
will go, either a miracle occurred, or no incident at all re- 
sembling what is related. Which side of the dilemma must be 
taken by historical criticism cannot indeed, after what has been 
already remarked, in and of itself be doubted for a moment ; 
in the present case it is, moreover, shown by two special fea- 
tures—the unhistorical exaggerations in the description of the 
miracles and their results, and the relation of our narratives 
to those akin to them in the Gospel and apostolic history. 
As to the latter, the cure of the lame man may be compared to 
the kindred narratives in Matt. ix. 6; Luke v. 24; Acts u1 1 ff, 
xiv. 8 (likewise John v. 8); the raising of Tabitha especially re- 
calls the story of Jairus’s daughter! (Mark v. 22 ff), as well as 

1 Acts ix. 36: paSnroia Öwöparı Ta- Mark 40 ff.: 6 d¢ é«Badwy ünavrac 
BSa, i} Steppnvevopervn Atyeraı Aopkac. eae eismopederau ... kai Kkparnoag ric 

Verse 40 f.: éxBadwy dt tw mavrag xitpog Tod wasdiov eye adbry rad 
6 Ilerpog Seig ra yövara mpooniiaro’ Kovpe’ 6 korı neIepunvevöuevov' Td Kopa- 
kai émiorpiWag mpöc Td owpa sive’ Ta- ovov aoi Atyw Eyeıpe. Kai ebSswe aviorn 
BiSa, dvaorndı. n O& . . . dvexdSue. TO xopdovoy Kal mepıemareı. 


Sodvc Ot abry xeipa dviornoey abriy. Luke vii. 15 (the young man at Nain): 
Kai avexaduoey 0 vexpoc. 
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the general type of restoration from the dead in both the Old 
and New Testaments (see Baur, p. 192). That our narrative 
here adheres more to Mark than to Luke is accounted for, if it 
is not derived from our author himself, but from another to 
whom this Gospel or its source lay nearer. The other, an un- 
historical exaggeration, is to be found even in the smaller miracle 
of the healing of the lame man, when in verse 35 it says, kai 
eißov avrov (the healed man) wdvres of karoıkoüvres Avddav Kat 
tov Ldpwva, oirıves exéotpeay eri tov xipiov. If the apostolic 
miracles had had this effect, all Palestine—nay, one would have 
imagined the whole world— would have been converted in a 
very short time; however, we find elsewhere at least no. deci- 
sive results,of the accumulated miracles worked by the Apostles 
among their countrymen, but, in spite of these miracles, a com- 
paratively small portion as yet embracing Christianity. The | 
colouring is certainly much stronger in the second miracle, the 
raising from the dead. Immediately after Tabitha’s death, Peter 
is at once summoned from Lydda (verse 38), obviously in the 
expectation that he will still bring help! But how could 
the Christians of Joppa expect in a natural manner such an 
entirely extraordinary event as the raising of the dead? This 
feature is undeniably somewhat legendary, and is more suited 
to the miraculous representations of a later age respecting the 
Apostles than to historical reality. When, further, verse 39, on 
the arrival of Peter, all the widows of the town, or at least of the 
Church (the räraı af yqpoe cannot well be understood otherwise), . 
are there, and display the clothes which Tabitha had made for 
them, this too gives the impression of an exhibition calculated 
for effect; the merits of the deceased are displayed with the 
utmost pomp before the Apostle and the reader, as a motive for 
the miraculous reward of these merits. To this, finally, corre- 
sponds the solemn presentation of the resuscitated woman to the 


1 This accounts, as Meyer justly points out, for verse 37, EInkav abrjy ty imepgy. 
The wztepqov, the bed and state-room of the house, would scarcely otherwise serve as 
the chamber of the dead ; here it is thus employed, that the Apostle may find a 
worthy place for his miraculous prayer. 
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assembled Christians and the widows who bewailed her. The 
particulars, which reflection naturally imagines when contem- 
plating such ‘an event, are here depicted in so many individual 
dramatic scenes; the desire for help becomes a formal message to 
the Apostle; the special cause of this desire leads to the scene 
with the widows; the idea that the desire was now actually ful- 
filled by the miracle to the concluding scene. This is quite in 
the manner of legendary fiction ; in reality, events are not wont 
to develope themselves so dramatically. 

Still more important, however, for our narrative, as well as for 
our opinion of it, is the event to which the two, miraculous stories 
serve as a prelude, namely, the conversion of Cornelius, x. 1— 
11,18. The thing that first strikes us in this event is the accu- 
mulation of visions and appearances by which it is introduced. 
First, an angel appears to Cornelius, who is in a state of rapture 
(ev öpayarı), and commands him to send for Peter from Joppa ; 
the next day, while his messengers are on the way to Joppa, the 
natural equality of the heathens with the Jews with respect to 
admission to the kingdom of God is announced to Peter by a 
symbolical vision ; finally, a third revelation is made to Peter 
inasmuch as, after the arrival of the messengers, the Spirit 
informs him of their coming, and gives him the order to go with 
them without delay. To this miraculous introduction corresponds, 
at the end of the transaction between Peter and Cornelius, the 
miraculous communication of the Spirit, exhibiting’ itself in 
speaking with tongues, which actually produces the result towards 
which all these miracles are directed, namely, the baptism of the 
Gentile by the Apostle. 

The work of explaining these miracles by natural means has 
this time, as in so many other cases, been undertaken by 
Neander,’ although, as his custom is, vaguely, and in such a 
manner that a place is reserved for the miracle as well as for 
the natural causes. In the first place, to render the vision of 
' Cornelius intelligible to us, he assumes that this Gentile was 


1 History of the Planting and Training, &e., pp. 118 ff. 
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not only generally familiar with the Messianic expectations as a 
proselyte of the gate, but that he had also heard something of the 
promulgation of the gospel and its Apostle Peter. By further 
supplementing our record with various features, he thus gains 
the following representation of the whole proceeding: Cornelius 
had devoted himself several days to prayer and fasting; the sub- 
ject of his prayer was probably superior enlightenment on what 
he was to think of Christianity and of Peter. In this state “he 
_ received an answer to his prayer by a voice from heaven.” That 
this may also really have occurred by means of an angel is in- 
deed possible, and “only reason as bigoted as it is presumptuous 
can deny the possibility ;” but yet Cornelius might also have 
deceived himself as to the objective reality of the appearance, 
and have mistaken a vision for something actual It is evident 
that this hypothesis is the most agreeable to Neander; and 
although he does not directly dispute the opposite conjecture, he 
is still of opinion that: at all events the whole phenomenon 
admits of a natural explanation. This succeeds more easily, as 
might be expected; with the vision of Peter. Peter was making 
the usual mid-day prayer. “We may readily believe that this 
specially referred to the extension of Christ’s kingdom.” A 
struggle between particularism and universalism might now 
break forth in his soul. “ While this occupied -him in prayer, 
the baser nature asserted its rights;” and from the two influ- 
ences working in combination, his bodily requirements and his 
religious contemplation, the vision arose. “While he sought 
the connection between this apparition and the meditations 
which had previously occupied him, the incident which imme- 
diately followed taught him to perceive what the Spirit of God 
intended ‘by the vision. A noise in the outer court of the house, 
in which he heard his name mentioned, attracted his attention. 
It was the three messengers of Cornelius asking after him.” 
“As Peter observed the three men, who from their appearance 
struck him as Gentiles, the Spirit of God at once allowed him 
to recognize the connection between that which was to become 
i 
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evident to him by the vision, and that which now occurred 
before his eyes. He follows them, enters the house of Corne- 
lius, speaks to him and to those assembled with him, and as 
now all conditions which constitute a living faith in the Saviour 
were present in the spiritual state of this man so eager for salva- 
tion, such a faith could soon be awakened by the powerful witness 
of Peter, and after such preparatives could sooner take place with 
more than usual rapidity.” “While Peter was still speaking to 
them they found themselves impelled to give utterance to their 
feelings in inspired praises of God.” Peter, overcome by the 
impression, sees all Jewish prejudices refuted by the fact, and 
admits them to baptism. | 
The miraculous element in our narrative would thus cer- 
tainly be reduced to so slight a residuum that we could rid 
ourselves of that also without any trouble. But whether in 
so doing we merely supplement what is indicated by the given 
features of our record, must be doubted with good reason. Even 
in the vision of Cornelius, Neander has not only added so 
much to the record of the Acts, but has likewise omitted so 
much that is important, that the occurrence in his paraphrase 
is no longer the same as in the text. That the spiritual state 
of Cornelius was exactly as he conjectures, and that his prayer 
referred exactly to the Messianic salvation, one might admit 
as possible, little as our narrative may indicate it. That, on 
the other hand, the appearance of the angel is described by 
the Acts as an objective one, Neander must likewise acknow- 
ledge; and even on account of the davepis, x. 3, and the cate- 
gorical ds darqdOev 6 dyyedos, it cannot well be denied; but that 
it must therefore have been so, is a question. Still, if the 
angel not only gives Cornelius the general commission to sum- 
mon Peter, but also specifies the residence of the Apostle with 
perfect correctness, how is it possible that it can have been a 
mere phantasm of the praying man’s imagination? Cornelius, 
Neander is of opinion, had in all probability already heard of 
Peter, and even the description of his residence might have 
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reached him previously ; and the forgotten information revived 
in his excited state of mind. But then our account would be so 
deceptive that we should have no more certainty respecting its 
other statements. A writer who converts a perfectly natural 
recollection of something previously heard into the supernatural 
communication of an angel, and an imaginary vision into an 
objective phenomenon, ‘might justifiably be credited with any 
other confusion or deficiency of judgment. Neander therefore 
finally inclines to the opinion that the designation of Peter’s 
abode was supernaturally communicated to Cornelius. If this, 
however, is once admitted, the appearance of the angel also can- 
not be evaded ; and as little can it be maintained, as by Neander, 
that this appearance, even if objective, need not therefore have 
been “sensuous.” Ifthe appearance of the angel was something 
real, it was likewise something sensuous; for how a man in 
bright clothing (x. 30) is to be perceived except by the senses 
has yet to be demonstrated ; and it is only a confusion of every 
proper point of view when Neander observes in p. 123: “ We 
do not know whether a higher Spirit is not able to communicate 
itself to man dwelling in the world of sense by operating on the 
inward sense, so that this communication presents itself to him 
only in the form of a sensuous perception.” (Neander rather 
means an outward perception, for the perceptions of the inward 
sense are likewise sensuous.) Whatever presents itself as an 
outward perception, without being so, is a deception ; by means 
of a deception, a higher Spirit would by no means communicate 
. itself. 

Neander is guilty of a similar confusion of ideas respecting 
the vision of Peter. That this can have been no natural pro- 
duct of his frame of mind, but only something supernaturally 
effected, is incontrovertibly evinced by the circumstance that 
the vision takes place precisely at the moment at which the 
messengers of Cornelius reached the dwelling of the Apostle. 
Neander himself is obliged to acknowledge (p. 124) that in this 
coincidence of remarkable circumstances “the guiding wisdom 

| T2 
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of the eternal Love is undeniably revealed ;” and he accordingly 
speaks of “the object of the Spirit of God in the vision of Peter.” 
Something providential, therefore, though not miraculous. But 
what is thereby gained? Of what use is this rationalistic non 
sine numine? Peter sees a vision in which the Spirit of’God has 
an object which he has also probably effected; by divine guid- 
ance, this vision coincides in the most remarkable manner, at the 
appropriate moment, with external circumstances, and that is 
no miracle? Where, then, is the token by which the ordinary 
guidance of Providence is to be distinguished from the miracu- 
lous ? and how is it possible to remove miracle in general if the 
direct interference of the Divine Spirit in the spiritual life of 
mankind is to be maintained ? 

The second revelation bestowed on Peter, the disclosure of the 
Spirit respecting the arrival of the messengers (verse 19), is 
rendered natural by means of the hypothesis, that the attention 
of the Apostle being attracted to the new arrival by a noise in 
the outer court, in which he heard his name mentioned, he at 
once notices three men, recognizes them by their appearance as 
Gentiles, and now, for the first time, feels himself impelled by 
an inward voice to follow them. Of this, however, so little 
appears in our text that Peter rather learns the arrival of the 
ambassadors from the Spirit, and this is here, as in the New 
Testament generally, not merely an “inward voice,” but a tran- 
scendental principle different from man, which likewise speaks 
expressly as such in verse 20 (éyd dwécraAxa abrovs). And later 
also, in the scene at the house of Cornelius, equally little is the 
operation of the principle merely that religious enthusiasm which, 
after sufficient inward preparation (the text entirely ignores 
such), is called forth by the address of the Apostle; when, much 
more, this operation is described in x. 44 by the words, &rerere 
Tb Tvebpa TO aytov emt rdvras ... Hkovov atrav Aadotyrwy yAdooats, 
we cannot even require the explicit assurance of Pet. xi. 15 (érérece 
7d mveupa Td Ayıov er avrods worep Kal ep Huas év dpy7) to know 
that it is here intended to indicate the same miraculous appear- 
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ance of which our second chapter contains the full description, a 
supernaturally effected speaking in foreign languages ; and that 
Neander’s naturalistic interpretation of this phenomenon is as 
inadmissible here as there. The “natural pragmatic connec- 
tion” which Neander wishes to restore by “supplementing” our 
text can only be attained by the most forcible mistreatment of 
it; our account itself shews us, instead of a natural psycho- 
logical development, a thoroughly supernatural course of events, 
determined in every particular by the most obvious miracles ; and 
to supplement this course of events “by the laws of analogy ” is 
to falsify it; for how could these laws be applied to phenomena 
whose essence and character consists in the contradiction of 
every other analogy ? 

Such a course of events can certainly be the less regarded as 
historical, .the more difficult it becomes to imagine sufficient 
motive for these miracles. That all the supernatural arrange- 
ments should have been made merely for the sake of Cornelius 
is not credible, if only because this man might, even without 
such means, have easily become acquainted with Christianity in 
Ceesarea, the abode of Philip the Evangelist ; and because, accord- 
ing to Baur’s pertinent remark (p. 79), he comports himself very 
passively with regard to what befals him; for of the inward 
development of his faith, of which Neander is able to tell us, so 
little appears in our text, that, according to x. 32, Cornelius 
apparently does not at all know what manner of communication 
he has to expect from Peter. Stiil less, of course, can the friends 
and relations of Cornelius have known whom (x. 24) he bids to 
his house ; for respecting them also nothing is said of previous 
faith. Nevertheless, the Spirit falls at once upon them all. So 
far as the production of a genuine faith was concerned, such a 
magical communication of the Spirit and the gift of tongues (it 
is, moreover, difficult to see what these people were to do with 
it) were scarcely the most appropriate means. The object of the 
miracle must have consisted not in them, but in the instructien 
‘ of Peter and of the community at Jerusalem. That this was actu- 
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ally the intention of our author is obvious; for as by the acknow- 
ledgment of Pet. x. 30, drt oix &orı mpoowroinmrns 6 Oeös, a light 
first opens on the meaning of the previous arrangements hitherto 
incomprehensible, so the whole narrative culminates in the 
primitive church’s conviction of the validity of the conversion 
of the Gentiles, xi. 18; and how anxious the author is to make 
this conviction appear as the result of the whole incident, we see 
best in the ground of the conviction given in the address of 
Peter, ch. xi., which so minutely recapitulates what has been pre- 
viously related only because the author cannot inculcate too 
urgently how unmistakable are the revelations on which it rests. 
Even with Peter and the Jerusalemites our miracles must have 
‘very incompletely attained their object. How little the idea of 
Gentile conversion took root in Jerusalem is best shown by the 
incidents of the so-called apostolic council, which not only in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, but likewise in our book, is. de- 
scribed as if the principles of Pauline universalism were still 
new and strange even to ‘the Apostles,’ for Peter, xv. 7, is there 
obliged to recall the earlier occurrence as something quite for- 
gotten, of which there had been no mention in the previous trans- 
actions. Prior to this reminder, no one seems to have thought 
any more of this obvious declaration of the Divine will and of 
the conviction gained by it, that God wished the way of salva- 
tion to be opened to the Gentiles also? But with regard to 
Peter, the Epistle to the Galatians makes it questionable whether 
he can actually have spoken thus, and entertained this convic- 


1 More on this later. 


* Although Schneckenburger’s remark (Zweck der Apg., 179), which is repeated 
by Lechler (Apost. and Post-Apost. Age, 240), that the toleration of Gentile baptism 
in one individual and quite extraordinary case did not involve the acknowledgment - 
of its principle in all other cases, is not incorrect in its generality ; but the baptism of 
Cornelius is not merely a question of this individual case, but of the principle of 
Gentile baptism, as our book says often enough (x. 34 f., xi. 18, xv. 7 ff. 14 f£); and 
after this principle has been sanctioned by the most obvious declarations of the Divine 
will, and is most distinctly acknowledged by Peter and the community at Jerusalem, 
it is supposed not only to be abandoned in practice, but also to have entirely disap- 
peared from the minds of the Jewish ‘Christians at Jerusalem. That is assuredly 
incredible. 
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tion. It is of itself most striking that Paul, as far as we can 
judge from his own account, neither then, where the justification 
of Gentile baptism was concerned, nor yet later, when he 
reproaches Peter with his fickleness, the inconsistency between 
his previous and his subsequent demeanour,—that Paul, in neither 
of these cases, makes use of the most overwhelming evidence, 
the precedent of Peter himself, the revelations imparted to him 
on the occasion, and the principles enunciated by him. It is 
equally improbable that he did not do this at all, and that he 
should have passed over the subject, if the incident actually 
occurred as our book relates it; the affair was too important 
for his object not to be alluded to. But the conduct of Peter 
himself, in the well-known dispute at Antioch, is likewise, 
according to Gforer’s just remark,' quite incomprehensible on the 
premises presented by our narrative. Neander, indeed, refers 
us (p. 352) to Peter’s denial, which in like manner followed 
the most explicit witness in favour of Christ. But the case is 
here very different. At the denial, it was a case of evading 
an immediate peril of life by deceiving people to whom Peter 
might not have felt himself bound to make his confession ; 
of a concealment, contrary to truth, respecting his personal rela- 
tions with the enemy. The one was a weakness, a proof that 
the Apostle was at that time wanting in the heroic courage 
of which he had previously boasted. In the occurrence at 
Antioch, it was on account of the members of the Christian 
community itself that Peter withdrew from the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and this hypocrisy was not an affair of the personal pecu- 
liarities of the Apostle, but of the decisive principles of the 
apostolic office and its duties. What a notion must we have of 
the leading Apostle’s fitness of character for his calling if he was 
capable of being so contemptibly disloyal to a conviction im- 
pressed upon him by the most explicit divine revelations, acted 
upon by him for many years, and which through him had 
gained acceptance in the community, and this for the sake of a 
1 Die heilige Sage, i. 415. 
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few fanatics whom he might at once have reduced to silence by 
encountering them with the remembrance of the incidents and 
resolves known to all;! and what notion also of the Holy Ghost — 
(whose most distinguished instrument the Apostle appears in 
this very book), if it cannot even preserve him from a step from 
which every man of character is shielded by sober moral disci- 
pline, from the open denial of a deeply-rooted principle founded 
on the most unequivocal facts, confirmed by the most formal 
declarations, and of the highest importance for the cause to 
which his life is devoted! And in case of a doubt, which is the 
most probable, that all these miracles mentioned by our narrative 
should have occurred without producing any lasting effect either 
on the community or on Peter himself; that this Apostle, in spite _ 
of the most positive divine declarations, should have behaved as, 
according to the undoubted evidence of Paul, he did; or that a 
book of whose historical unreliability we have already had the 
most striking proofs, incorrectly presupposes miracles and reve- 
lations, the acceptance of which gives rise to the whole insolv- 
able problem ?? 

Several other subordinate features cast suspicion on the 
authenticity of our narrative. Ch. x. 28, Peter says to Cornelius 
and his companions: “Ye know that it is an unlawful thing for 
a man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of 
another nation; but God hath showed me that I should not call 
any man common or unclean. Therefore came I unto you with- 


* On this, compare the striking remarks of Schwegler, Post-Apost. Age, i. 127 ff. 


2 The case appears quite different if we confine ourselves to the account given by 
Paul. We need not then accuse his.fellow-Apostle of the denial of a distinctly known 
conviction founded on revelations, but only of the relapse to an opinion which he had 
never really overcome, but of which he had rather only temporarily renounced the 
exercise before the power of a pre-eminent character and an accomplished fact. This 
might be cowardly feebleness, but that is not a rare weakness even in honourable 
men, although from his own standpoint Paul may judge it more harshly. Without 
any reason, Neander (p. 114) appeals to Gal. ii. 14 to prove “how liberally Peter had 
hitherto behaved respecting the Mosaic Law.” The &3vıxöc 2gv, with which Peter is 
here reproached, refers plainly enough to his having previously sat at the same table 
with the heathen at Antioch (according to verse 12), and not to the general habits of 
his life. : 
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out gainsaying.” Here then it is assumed that all intercourse 
with the heathen is forbidden to the Jews, or at least any en- 
trance into the house of a heathen. De Wette, however, justly 
remarks on this passage: “ Even if such a prohibition (of which 
we otherwise know nothing) existed with regard to idolaters, it 
is quite incomprehensible that it should apply to the ceBopeévors, 
and even the stricter Jews cannot have shunned their society, as 
they would have otherwise been obliged to abandon their con- 
version” —as to which De Wette refers to the well-known saying 
of Jesus in Matt. xxii. 15 respecting the Pharisees, who compass 
land and sea to make proselytes ; and to the narrative of Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx. 2, 4 f, on the conversion of king Izates of Adia- 
bene and his household. These testimonies are quite overpower- 
ing ; and independently of this, it is incredible, considering the 
varied intercourse between Jews and heathens at that period, 
that a prohibition such as that indicated could have existed even 
in the Pharisaic party. In the Clementines, too, which certainly 
represent the Jewish Christian custom with fidelity in this 
respect, Peter perpetually comes in contact with the heathen. 
And to refer the koAAaodaı 7 rpooépyerOas of our verse to fellow- 
ship at table, would be as much opposed to the meaning of the 
words as to the context. It does not at all follow that because 
Peter had come to Cornelius, he must needs eat with him also. 
Hence it is obvious that words are attributed to Peter which 
he cannot have spoken. 

It seems to be the same with regard to the reproach which 
Peter, xi. 3, receives at Jerusalem: örı zpds ävöpas dxpoßveriav 
Exovras eiojAdes Kat ovvebayes adrois. As the chief point in 
what had occurred had not been the visit to Cornelius and 
fellowship at table with him and his, but the bestowal of 
baptism on the uncircumcised,—moreover, as Peter in conse- 
quence vindicates himself not with respect to the former but 
solely the latter,—this rebuke does not seem at all to harmonize 
with the import of our narrative, and it is natural to conclude 
with Gforer (in the above work), that if the Apostle was only 
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reproached with eating with Gentiles, the far more dubious 
transaction, the reception of the Gentiles into the Church, could 
not have taken place. Now we certainly see, not only from 
Gal. ii. 12 ff, but also from the Clementine writings,! what stress 
the more rigid Jews laid on fellowship at table, which was 
reckoned an admission of full religious brotherhood. But this 
does not remove the striking phenomenon that the chief point of 
dispute itself is omitted in the address (xi. 3); and that the sub- 
sequent answer of Peter does not by any means directly apply 
to the accusation brought against him; and if to this be added 
our previous conclusions respecting the historical character of 
the narrative, it is almost impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
the remarkable speech was derived from the remembrance of 
another incident, which may after all have been the single fact 
which gave rise to our account, namely, the frequently men- 
tioned dispute at Antioch, in which the single and sole question 
was the ovveodieır. 

Moreover, if we have already found the Pauline principles 
suspicious in the mouth of Peter, it,is also very striking here 
that, according to our book, he must have enunciated these 
principles in the very words of Paul For the famous declara- 
tion of the equality of all nations before God is found in quite 
similar expressions in Rom. ii. 10 f,? as also verse 36 reminds 
us of Rom. x. 15 (Eph. ii. 17). It is assuredly more likely that 

1 See Hom. i. 22 (of Peter, Clement relates out of the period at which he was still 
unbaptized) : cai ravra einwv cai rpodnc abröc peradaBwy idig wat peradraBeiy 
Exédevoev’ ebdoynoag dé bmi rijg rpopyg Kal ebxapıornoac pera Td Kopeodivaı Kai 
avrov Tovrov roy Aöyov pot Amododg Emnyaye Aéywv’ Syn cot 6 Oedc kard mavra 
Sonomwdiwai por cal Barrıodivra rijg abrijg pot peradaBeiy rpamtinc. But 
according to the doctrinal ideas of the Clementine writings, baptism with the Gentile 
Christians takes the place of circumcision. Further, compare Hom. xv. i. and ii. 19, 
where Jesus says to the woman of Canaan: our ZZcoriy iaoOat ra 2Ovn, dorxdra Kvoiy, 
dud Td dtapdporc xpnodar roopaic cai mpäkeoıw, whereupon she embraces Judaism ; 
and ro dpoiwe dtarradoOar roig rüc Baowsiag vioic rijc cic Tv Ovyaripa Ervxev 
acewc. Further references in Hilgenfeld, Clement. Recogn. 152 f.; Galaterbrief, 59. 

3 Acts: obx fort mpoowroAnnrng 6 Ode, AN’ by mavri Ove 6 PoBovpevoc abroy 
kai épyalopevoc Oixaoovyny dexrög abrp tori. Rom.: dd&a dé cai run) Kai sipnvn 
ravri te tpyalopivy rd dyadöv, "Iovdaip re mpürov nai "EAAnvı' ob yap lore 
rpoowroAm)ia rapa re Dew. 
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the author of the Acts followed here the Epistle to the Romans, 
- than that Peter and Paul by mere accident coincided in expres- 
sion. In the same way, we shall most naturally explain the 
resemblance of x. 26 with. Acts xiv. 15, of x. 42 with Acts 
xvii. 31, by supposing that in all these cases only one and the 
same person speaks in reality. Finally, if a speech which the 
Evangelists unanimously ascribe to John the Baptist (Matt. 
ii. 11; Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 16; John i. 33) is quoted (c. xi. 16) 
as a saying of Jesus, the quotation of the same speech ini 5 
puts it beyond doubt that the confusion was made, not by Peter, 
but by Luke; for that Jesus really repeated the words of the 
Baptist verbatim is not likely, considering the silence of all the 
Gospel records. | 

After all these discussions, we cannot avoid pronouncing the 
statement unhistorical that Peter baptized a Gentile previously 
to the council of Apostles and the missionary journeys of Paul. 
If, therefore, it should be true that he baptized a Roman centu- 
rion of the name of Cornelius, the latter could have been no 
heathen, but a proselyte; and even if he were merely a proselyte 
of the gate! he could only have received baptism from Peter on 
the assumption that by this semi-conversion to Judaism he had 
ceased to be a heathen.? But in our account it is precisely the 


1 As Ritschl and many others suppose : Origin of the Ancient Catholic Church, 
122 f. 


2 It is, moreover, still disputed whether, at the time of Christ, proselytes of 
the gate existed in the real sense of the words; and if the frequently mentioned 
oeßöuevor occupy & similar position, it is yet a question whether they were acknow- 
ledged as Jewish believers so far as not to be any longer reckoned as heathens. 
Certainly the Clementine writings essentially connect the baptism of the heathen 
only with the same conditions as those which Acts xv. requires from the Gentile 
Christians (Ritschl elsewhere, 118 £.); and in Acts xiii. 16, xxvi. 43, xvi. 14, 
xvii. 17, closer intercourse of the oeßöpevo: with the national Jews is assumed, But 
for the question before us, these passages are not decisive ; still less can the stand- 
point of the Clementine writings, which had heathen Christianity before them as 
an incontrovertible fact that necessarily moderated their demands, be taken as 
evidence of the opinions of the most ancient Christians prior to the appearance of 
Paul. When Iziates of Adiabene was hesitating whether he should be circumcised, 
one of his two Jewish advisers was of opinion that, considering the great danger con- 
nected with it in his case, God would be sure to pardon the omission of this step; the 
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baptism of the heathen which is the chief point; though Corne- 
lius may be described in x. 2 as doBovpevos, our book neverthe- 
less incontestably treats him as a heathen (x. 14f., 28, xi. 1 ff, 18); 
and only in his being so, only in the highiy important principle 
of Gentile baptism in general being involved in this, the first case 
where an uncircumcised person was baptized, consists the signi- 
ficance of our narrative which the author makes so prominent, and 
the motive of the miracles so profusely distributed throughout its 
whole course. The essential import of the narrative is therefore 
at all events unhistorical, whether it be founded on no historical 
fact at all, or on the insignificant fact of the baptism of a 
proselyte, which determined nothing concerning the admission 
of the heathen to Christian communion; and we may therefore 
temporarily reserve its further investigation until we have found 
the means of solving the problem in connection with other dis- 
CUussiONS. - | 





THIRD Division. 


PAUL 





1. THE CONVERSION AND FIRST APPEARANCE OF PAUL. 


In the narrative of the Acts, this event, which forms the first 
decisive turning-point in the history of Christianity, is attached 
immediately to the execution of Stephen. That this was the 
actual connection of the events is undoubted ; but for the object 
in view it nevertheless seemed preferable to group together all 
that concerns Paul, and this was so much the easier as the Acts 
also interposes the account of his conversion (ix. 1—30) as an 
independent whole between chapters viii. and ix. 31, &c. 
other, more rigid in his views, does not admit even this excuse ; but that it was 


generally possible to be a partaker of the Divine kingdom without circumeision, even - 
the first does not venture to assert. Jos. Ant. xx. 2, 5. 
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With regard to the historical credibility of this account, and 
in particular the story of the conversion as such (verses 1—18), 
besides internal reasons, it is well known that there are also con- 
tradictions among the external evidences, which have produced 
mistrust. When we compare the narrative given by our author 
in his own name (ix.) with the two attributed to Paul (xxii. 6— 
10, xxvi. 14), we find the following differences between them. 
1. Of Paul’s companions it 1s said in xxvi. 14, that they all fell 
to the ground; in ix. 7, on the contrary, that they all remained 
standing in amazement while Paul fell down in terror. The two 
cannot be harmonized by the hypothesis (Bengel’s, Kuinöl’s and 
others), that although they fell down at first, they got up again 
before the Apostle, and heard the words of the 7th verse while 
standing ;. when it is said that one fell and the others stood, no 
one can understand that all fell, and that one only remained 
prostrate longer than the others. 2. Of the same persons it is 
said, ix. 7, that they indeed heard the voice which spoke to Paul, 
but saw no one; xxii. 9, on the contrary, that they saw the light 
‘ which appeared to him, but did not hear the voice. This contra- 
diction has also been very insufficiently removed by the harmo- 
nistic interpreters. In ix, the ¢wv} is to be understood as the 
voice of Paul; in xxii.,as the voice of Christ; although in the first 
passage even the article points to the duvn of Christ mentioned 
in yerse 4, the only one, moreover, which could here be thought of. 
Or else a distinction is made between the dwvn rot AaAovvros, XXIL., 
and the simple $wvn, ix., the former alone being interpreted as 
meaning clearly apprehensible words, the latter as an indistinct 
tone,! although the words uttered by the dwvn are expressly given. 
Or, what comes to the same, dxovev is supposed to mean in ix., | 
“hearing ;” in xxii, “understanding ;”* whereas exactly in ix. it 
is said, dxovovres tis $wvns, which in case of need might mean, 


1 As recently again, Lange, Apost. Age, i. 57, for whom, however, from the 
pinnacle of @ priori construction of history on which he stands, remarks such as the 
above are naturally much too “ rabbinical.” 


3 Thus Neander also, History of the Planting, &c., p. 147. 
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understanding the voice ; on the contrary, xxii, ryv dori our 
yxoveay, which it is impossible to translate except as, they did 
not hear. The antagonistic statements as to what Paul’s compa- 
nions saw, might be more readily reconciled by the observation © 
that they beheld the light indeed, but no distinct person or figure 
(undéva).! But it is not stated in any of the three accounts that 
Paul himself saw more than that light. Now as it is obviously 
implied (ix. 7) that his followers did not see the appearance which 
was visible to him, from which the voice proceeded, and as for this 
very reason they stood in perplexity (éveol), the meaning must 
be, that they did not see the very light which, according to xxun., 
they did see. But still more important is it, 3, that some of the 
words attributed to Jesus appearing in the vision (xxvi. 16—18), 
are quoted in ix. 15 as a speech of Jesus to Ananias; in xxil. 15, 
21, partly as a speech of Ananias, partly as a speech of Jesus in 
a second appearance to Paul ;? whereas by the accordant state- 
ment of chapters ix. and xxii. Jesus in thd apparition at 
Damascus said only, ZaovA, ZaodA, ri pe Öwres; and then, on 
Paul’s inquiry who he was, éyo «ips “Inoots öv ad dudxes.® To 
deny this contradiction, with Baumgarten, is forbidden by the 
clearest evidence. It is, moreover, admitted, not removed, by 
Meyer’s remark (on ix. 6), “that in the address to Agrippa, Paul 
concentrates the story, and attributes to the author of this com- 


1 Neander, Baumgarten on this passage, and others. 


3 xxvi. 16 f.: eig rovro yap woOny 
001, mpoxeipioaodai ce Umnpernv Kai pao- 
rupa wy re eldec wy TE d¢0Haopai cor’ 
sEaipovupevdg oe ix rov Aaov cal rv 
LOvay, cig ode viv oe AmoorsAAw. 


ix. 15 (speeeh of Jesus to Ananias) : 
mopevov, bre oxevoc ExAoynjc pot sori 
ovrog rov Baoracaı rö dvoud pov dvw- - 
mov iOvev cai Bacréwy viev re 'Io- 
pan. 

xxii. 15 (Ananias to Paul): drı oy 
päprvg abro mpdc mavrag dvOpwrovc 
wy Ewparac Kai hKovoag. 

xxii. 21 (Jesus to Paul at Jerusalem): 
mopevou Ort Eyw eig EOvn paxpdy EEamoo- 
TEAD GE. 


3 What further appears in ix., according to the earlier reading, is known to be a 


gloss from xxvi. 


It is, moreover, striking here that the Greek proverb, mpöc xévroa 


AaxriZey, should occur in the Hebrew utterance of Jesus. 
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mand the commission which he received only later by the inter- 
vention of a mediator ;” and when he likewise asserts that the 
historical form alone, and not the thing itself, is thereby altered, 
it is difficult to comprehend it; where. historical truth is con- 
cerned, the time when, the place where, the person by whom, 
anything was done or said, belong in fact to “the thing itself.” 

The more recent commentators on the Acts are, as a rule, able 
to get over these variations easily by the observation that they 
‘concern merely subordinate adjuncts But they are not, after 
all, so entirely subordinate. In the first place, they cast a re- 
markable light on the historical character of this account. An 
author who is indifferent about relating one and the same fact 
in one and the same writing with incompatible adjuncts, must 
necessarily be so utterly dependent on extraneous accounts as to 
accept them unaltered, even when they contradict each other; or 
else he deals so freely with his historical material that he does 
not care for complete accordance and historical accuracy of 
detail; neither in one case nor the other shall we be able to call 
the writer a reliable historian. But here these adjuncts are far 
more closely connected with the nucleus of our narrative than is 
usually remarked. For in the uncertainty pervading all evidence 
from the subject of such a vision, it is only from the objective 
appearances connected with it that we can ascertain whether 
Paul beheld Jesus outwardly and really, or only inwardly with 
the eyes of the spirit; and for these objective appearances we 
are referred entirely to the testimony of his companions, which 
is recorded in the Acts alone. Now if their testimony appears 
so contradictory that we cannot clearly discern either the cir- 
cumstances in which the witnesses received their impressions 
(standing or lying), nor the object of these impressions (an 
appearance of light, or a speech, and what speech), it is obvious 
that such evidence of authenticity is far from being what we 
necessarily require respecting every unusual event, and, above 
all, concerning one positively extraordinary and miraculous. 

1 For instance, Neander, p. 147. Meyer, on ix. 7. 
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If, then, our narrative becomes suspicious through these con- 
tradictory accounts, its internal constitution is entirely of a 
nature which, to every one who does not presuppose it unim- 
peachable, raises this suspicion to a conviction that it is not 
historical. The whole narrative is a continuous chain of mira- 
cles. The apparition of the glorified Christ is a miracle; that 
this apparition was visible or audible to Paul alone is a second ; 
the blindness of Paul, a third; the way in which it is relieved, 
a fourth; finally, the visions of Paul and Ananias, a fifth and 
sixth. The naturalistic explanation of all these miracles, the 
thunder and lightning into which the apparition and the words 
of Jesus were transformed ; the blinding of Paul by the light- 
ning or the fear; his cure by the cold hands of old Ananias; 
the psychological derivation of the two visions—these exploded 
feats of interpretation we may aptly pass by. It is obvious that 
they contradict the meaning of our author; but granting this, 
it is incomparably more likely that the miraculous features of 
our narratives are void of all historical foundation, than that 

such extraordinary events, so unparalleled in their coincidence, 
' afforded them a basis; for here as little as in other cases can we 
agree to accept miracles. This is the more probable, the more 
easily in these cases all the features may be explained, partly 
by the analogy of similar narratives, partly by the pragmatism 
of the writer. The brilliant apparition of the Messiah was so 
directly suggested by the idea of his glorified state, that we can 
scarcely separate it from the original view of Paul. The case is 
essentially similar as to the words put into his-mouth, for these 
words merely contain what was to be said on every occasion of 
the sort; and that they are not quite authentically transmitted 
by our author may be seen by the deviating version of ch. xxvi. 
That Paul became blind in consequence of the apparition of 
Christ, is as little surprising as that Zachariah became dumb in 
consequence of the apparition of the angel; for it is known that 
in the opinion of all the ancients and of the Jews especially, 
the appearances of higher beings produce an effect of that nature 
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on mankind. But at the same time, this blindness and its cure 
are a very natural symbol of the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle before his conversion, and the transformation which 
now took place in him. That he was healed of his blindness by 
the Christ who had appeared to him, was only the same figura- 
tive expression of the fact of his conversion which we find in 
Isa. xlii. 7, xvi. 19, and often, and in our narrative itself in 
xxvi. 18.1 If this expression was once understood literally, the 
. blindness from which he was released could only be accounted 
for by the dazzling impression of the glorified Christ (Christo- 
phany).? Finally, as to the two visions, such appearances are 
too common with our author, as the narrative about Cornelius 
shows, and serve to introduce extraordinary occurrences, to pre- 
vent our surprise at their being brought into play on the present 
occasion. All these features may thus be easily understood with- 
out presupposing their objectivity ; the first two doubtless consti- 
tuted part of Paul’s actual vision ; the next two are the mythical 
expression of the fact of his conversion; the last two belong to 
the pragmatism of the writer, and serve only as a motive for 
the connection of Ananias with Paul. This itself, irrespective 
of the visions and the miracles, might have been historical ; it 
is possible that Paul may have been first discovered and bap- 
tized by this Ananias at Damascus; still we must not overlook 
the fact to which Schneckenburger® justly calls attention, that 
from his whole aim, still to be discussed, our author had a 
special interest in employing a man so avowedly pious in the 
‘law as was Ananias (according to xxii. 12), to introduce Paul 
into Christianity, and, what was in fact merely the mythical ex- 
pression of this dwricpss, to heal him of his blindness. It may 
therefore still be questioned whether Ananias took any part in 
the conversion of the Apostle, especially as the name was so 


1 Baptism is likewise called in the most ancient Church, gwriopéc. 
2 Comp. with this, Baur, Paul. p. 70. 
3 Zweck der Apg. pp. 168 f. 

U 
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common,! and so well adapted to a messenger of divine grace, 
that it would have naturally occurred to an author who, for the 
sake of effect, required a specific name. 

But now how does it stand with the main point itself, the 
outworks of which we have hitherto examined, with the appari- 
tion of Christ as such? One might doubt for a moment whe- 
ther our author really wished to record an apparition of Christ 
(Christophany) in the strict sense of the word, a personal pre- 
sence of the ascended Christ, and not a mere revelation of him 
by light and sound, without any personal appearance; for it is 
remarkable that in none of the three accounts is it explicitly 
said that Christ showed himself visibly, but mention is only 
made of the light which shone round him. And it seems that 
in his opinion Paul saw with his eyes only this appearance, 
the Shechina of the Messiah, but not his form enveloped in bril- 
liancy. This appears also in the description, ix. 3 ff, xxii 6 ff. ; 
for immediately on seeing the light Paul falls to the ground, so 
that he could see nothing more, and when he rises from the 
ground he is blind. Strictly speaking, we must therefore say 
that, according to the narrative of the Acts, Paul did not 
actually see Christ himself, but only his glory; and we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the deviation of this account from ‘the 
Apostle’s own, which, 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8, unreservedly says, 
‘Incotv Xpurrév édpaxa,? whOn xdpot: That this variation, how- 
ever, is founded only on the later conceptions of the dazzling 
splendour of the glorified Christ, and that our author also 
imagined Christ to have been present in person in the apparition 
at Damascus, is shown by Paul’s question, ris e2, «dpe, a8 well as 
by the answer, &y «ius "Inooos, &c.; likewise by the pydéva, ix. 7; 
finally, by the distinct speech, ix. 17, 27, ’Invovs 6 dpOeis vor... 
ev Ty dbp elde Tov küpıov. Paul saw Jesus, inasmuch as he saw 


1 The Acts alone know of two other Ananiases, v., xxiii. 2, xxiv, 1. 
2 That the vision here mentioned refers not to Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17, but to the 


appearance before Damascus, is shown very well by Neander (p. 151) against 
Rickert. 
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the glory surrounding him ; but he did not see him as far as his 
personal form itself remained veiled. Now that Paul himself 
was convinced of the reality of this sight, cannot be doubted 
from the passages just quoted; but it is another question, 
whether we have sufficient grounds for sharing this conviction. 
The final decision of the question certainly lies beyond the limits 
of purely historical investigation. Any one who admits no miracle, 
who doubts the reality of the resurrection of Jesus—in this we 
entirely agree with Neander (pp. 154 f.)—will also be unable to 
admit the miraculous apparition of the risen Jesus on the way 
to Damascus. On the other hand, any one who has this belief 
will be inclined to trust the evidence of the Apostle Paul re- 
specting the appearance of the risen Lord vouchsafed to him. 
But this does not necessarily admit that historical criticism 
should be silent here, and abandon the whole question to doc- 
trinal ideas alone. Whether miracles in general are possible or 
not, historical inquiry is certainly incapable of discovering ; but 
it is fully capable of examining whether the miracle in the 
present case is sufficiently corroborated to be considered pro- 
bable according to the universally accepted principles of criti- 
cism. Now how does the case stand in this respect? That an 
actual appearance of Christ here took place could be proved only 
by evidence, like any other fact—partly by Paul’s own evidence, 
partly by that of his companions. That the latter does not suf- 
fice, however, we have already seen; for, in the first place, it 
would not extend to the apparition itself, but only to the out- 
ward circumstances accompanying it; and, in the second place, 
it is transmitted to us by such an unreliable third hand, and is 
so discordant in its individual parts, that it would be extremely 
frivolous, on a foundation'so uncertain, to build one’s faith on so 
extraordinary a fact, one so utterly beyond the range of all other 
experience. Incomparably more important is undoubtedly the 
Apostle’s own statement. But yet, what strictly historical points 
can we derive from this statement? In the first place, nothing 
U 2 
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except that Paul was convinced that he had seen Christ; but 
whether he actually did see him would still need investigation. 
Or if we are willing to admit—but this is merely another ex- 
pression of the same idea—that he saw Christ, i.e. that the 
image of the glorified Christ appeared to his mental perception 
with the force of present vision, it still remains a question 
whether this subjective appearance corresponded to an objective 
one, the vision of his internal to that of his external senses. 
Now how can this be proved ? That there are visions to which 
no object corresponds, and that such merely inward visions also 
carry with them the distinctness and power of conviction of 
outward ones, is an undeniable fact; how can we know that it 
was otherwise with the vision of Paul on the way to Damas- 
cus? Whoever testifies to an apparition of this sort—this even 
Neander! is obliged to admit on another occasion—can only 
be reckoned a reliable witness of what he believes himself to per- 
ceive. Why should not this rule, justly asks. Baur (p. 65), be 
applied in the present case also? On these premises, rejoins 
Neander, the confident faith of Paul would have proceeded from 
a self-deception. “We cannot resolve to accept this if we are 
filled with due respect for this faith of Paul’s, and for that which 
it accomplished for the salvation of mankind.” But the fear of 
insulting the Apostle’s dignity is certainly no historical proof. 
Respect for the Apostle and his work, but, above all, respect for 
truth, demands nothing more urgently than that we should re- 
gard the Apostle only as that which he can be regarded on 
accredited testimony. These witnesses, his own Epistles, dis- 
_ play him as a man of extremely excitable temperament, a man 
who, as he says himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18; 2 Cor. xii.; Gal. üi. 2), 
was to a peculiar degree disposed to visions and ecstatic states ; 
why should we consider it impossible that such a one should 
have mistaken a vivid inward vision for an objective apparition ? 
Because it is seen from 2 Cor. xu. that he was able to distinguish 


1 P. 123, with reference to the conversion of Cornelius. 
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ecstatic from other states (Neander, p. 154)? Much rather does 
it appear from this passage that he was by no means sure of the 
distinction, «ire év awunarı ; he says, ovk ofda* eire EKrös TOU awuaros, 
ovk olda. 6 Heös oldev. But even granting that Paul was in general 
able to distinguish the condition of ecstacy from that of clear 
consciousness, as he certainly does in 1 Cor. xii.—xiv., does it 
follow that he was capable of sharply defining the sulyective and . 
the objective in his visions, the phenomena of the inward and the 
outward senses? Might he not then also consider that which he 
beheld in a state of ecstacy as something objective and real; and 
did he not consider it so in 2 Cor. xii.? In the present case, 
certainly not, thinks Neander, for then his confident faith would 
have proceeded from self-deception! But if it did, how many 
a faith, firm as a rock, has proceeded from self-deception! How 
many instances of similar self-deception are afforded by the his- 
tory of the saints and the founders of religion; and what striking 
examples also even in the history of philosophy! What self- 
deception, for instance, in Socrates, to believe in a demoniacal 
voice within him! Why should not a like self-deception be 
possible in a Paul? Even in this case, however, his faith would 
not be founded on self-deception, but on his religious need: 
the vision which he .certainly considered as objective was 
merely a consequence of this need; not the foundation, but 
the effect of his faith, or, more accurately, the manifestation of 
the faith breaking forth within him, the form in which he ac- 
counted to himself for his own consciousness, in which he passed 
from mere intuition to reality, from a vague impulse to a clear 
and firmly-grasped principle. We are of opinion that by such a 
representation of the affair, reverence for the Apostle is in no 
way injured. : j 

But do we perchance encroach too nearly on psychological pro- 
bability? Certainly, if ıt were supposed that Paul, without any 
inward preparation, by an entirely disconnected momentary ex- 
citement, evolved the apparition of Christ, that, as Meyer asserts 
(on ix. 3), “he was instantaneously seized by the marvellous 
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fact.” But what justifies such a prodigious conception? Our 
text certainly ignores any doubts or struggles in the mind of 
Paul antecedent to his conversion; it makes the heavenly voice 
arrest him as he is panting with rage in his zeal for perse- 
cution. And what is the result as to the actual state of the 
case? We can therefore have no hope of obtaining any disclo- 
sure respecting the mental condition of the Apostle previous to 
his conversion. The task is here no other than to re-convert into 
a natural and historically probable illumination the oceurrence 
which our book has transformed into a miraculous light. But 
neither is an a-priori reason capable of showing that “ previous 
hesitations and mental conflicts were highly improbable in such 
a pure, firm and ardently decided character as Saul’s; that for 
the transformation of his fixed conviction into one opposed to it, 
by the simple decision of his will, the direct action of the Divine 
power upon his inner man was requisite.”! Just because Paul’s 
was a pure character, he cannot have assumed the part of a 
persecutor without hesitation and scruples of conscience ; just 
because he was a man of firm and ardent will, he cannot have 
escaped severe struggles before he found his moral and religious 
fulcrum. Or were not Paul’s great kindred spirits, of whose 
spiritual conflicts we know so much, an Augustine and a Luther, 
likewise pure, decided and ardent characters? Nay, has not a 
trace been preserved of the conflict which he fought with himself 
as a Jew, zealous of the Law, in that remarkable passage of the 
Epistle to the Romans, vii. 7—25, which, it is true, is not imme- 
diately intended to describe his individual experiences, but in 
whose warm and animated representation there is an unmistak- 
able echo of the remembrance of something personally endured ? 
The more the probability of such internal conflicts and prepara- 
tions increases on closer consideration, the more does the proba- 
bility of external miracle diminish ; and even if our knowledge 
of the Apostle’s mental condition should not suffice completely 
to explain their course and portray it to us in every respect, it 
1 Meyer, in the work cited. 
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nevertheless remains, from an historical point of view, far more 
probable, under all circumstances, that it had its natural grounds 
of explanation, than that it should have been produced by a fact 
so unexampled as the apparition of Christ in our narrative.! 

After his conversion, the Acts, ix. 19 ff, further relates that 
Paul remained a certain time (jpépas rıvas) at Damascus, and 
forthwith appeared in the synagogues, professing faith in Jesus; 
after a sojourn of some length (jpépar ixavai), an attempt at 
assassination by the Jews compelled him to fly; he went to 
Jerusalem, but was first shunned by the Christians there, until 
Barnabas introduced him to the Apostles ; he was now received 
into their society, and actively supported them in proclaiming 
the Gospel. A new plot of assassination decided him to abandon 
Jerusalem also, and to return to his native city Tarsus. 

This account it is impossible to reconcile in parts with the 
Apostle’s own statements in the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
parts with the later representation of our book. According to 
Gal. i. 16, Paul went immediately (ed6éws) after his conversion to 
Arabia, returned again to Damascus, and visited Jerusalem only 
after an interval of three years. On this journey to Arabia, the 
Acts is not only completely silent, but it leaves no space 
vacant for it. Commentators, in the difficulty of finding one» 
have tried every possible point, but nowhere has a gap been 
discovered large enough to receive it. Pearson wanted to 
interpose it between verses 18 and 19. But if to the end 
of verse 18 the subject consists of Paul’s experiences at Da- 
mascus, and verse 19 continues, “he was certain days with 
the disciples at Damascus,” this cannot possibly be understood 
otherwise than that the sojourn at Damascus, previously men- 
tioned, lasted for some time. Others place the journey between 
the *pepas rıväs, verse 19, and the appearance in the synagogues, 
verse 20, which is forbidden even by the xat ev6éws at the begin- 


1 Restricting ourselves to the criticism of the Acts, we are the less inclined to 
enter here on a more minute analysis of the internal conditions which may have pro- 
duced the vision of Paul, as, after all, only conjectures are possible on this subject, . 
and no assertions susceptible of historical proof. 
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ning of the 20th verse, and altogether by the perfectly uninter- 
rupted course of the narrative. Kuinöl (on verses 19, 25) and 
Olshausen make the Apostle go to Arabia only after his flight 
from Damascus, between verses 25 and 26. This opinion would 
be refuted by the edOéws alone, Gal. i 16; but it also conflicts 
with the account of our book; for when it is said, verse 25, that 
Paul fled from Damascus, and verse 26 directly continues, “ and 
when he came to Jerusalem,” the meaning can only be that he 
went direct from Damascus to Jerusalem; not that leaving that 
city on one side he first made a great journey to the south, and 
thence, after an indefinite period, returned to Jerusalem. It ° 
need only be mentioned how improbable it is, moreover, that 
Paul, having hardly escaped from the men of the Arabian Prince 
Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32 f.; comp. Acts ix. 23 ff), should have 
turned especially to Arabia. It is most feasible to transfer, with 
Neander (p. 157), this Arabian journey to the jyépac ikaval of our 
23rd verse. Nevertheless, here again the «d@éus of the Epistle te 
the Galatians stands in the way. How could the Apostle say 
that he went to Arabia immediately after his call, without pre- 
vious conference with others, if he had first sojourned for some 
time with the Christians at Damascus, and had here begun to 
preach the Gospel? But obviously our author does not think 
of leaving room in verse 23 for the Arabian journey. Only read 
his account, verse 22: “But Saul increased the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving 
that this is very Christ. And after that many days were ful- 
filled, the Jews took counsel to kill him.” Here it is evident 
that the “many days” represent the time of the ministry at 
Damascus, and that the words, ds érAnpotvro Nuepaı txavat, imply 
a protracted sojourn in Damascus, not in Damascus and Arabia. 
It cannot be said that the latter lasted so short a time as to 
be omitted in this connection ; a journey of at least fifty miles 
was at that time no such small affair; and if Paul once under- 
took it, he can scarcely have remained a very short time in 
Arabia. But how little our account in any way agrees with 
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that of the Epistle to the Galatians is best seen in the remark 
in verse 26, that on the arrival of Paul at Jerusalem the Chris- 
tians did not believe in his conversion, and avoided him for 
that reason. “How could this have been possible,” inquires Baur, 
with good cause (p. 107), “if a period of more than three years 
had already elapsed since the conversion of the Apostle, if he 
had then laboured in behalf of the Gospel, not only far off in 
Arabia, but also at Damascus, and during a protracted period 
had given so many actual proofs of the alteration which had 
taken place in him”? What Neander rejoins (p. 165), in order 
to vindicate the account of the Acts, is extremely unsatis- 
factory: “The difficulty might be diminished if we bear in 
mind that the youth Saul need not then have been of such 
great importance, that he had spent the greater part of those 
three years subsequent to his conversion in seclusion in Arabia, 
and also the interruption of intercourse owing to political cir- 
cumstances and the war with King Aretas. It might also be 
possible that Barnabas served him as a mediator, although he 
may not have required his mediation for the particular object of 
overcoming the mistrust of the faithful.” This latter possibility 
we may lay aside for the present, as it is not available at any 
rate for those who hold to our text, which says in plain words, : 
that all the Christians in Jerusalem feared Paul, because they 
did not credit his conversion, and Barnabas first introduced him 
to the Apostles. How little there is to recommend Neander's 
further arguments, is seen at once by transporting oneself for a 
moment into the circumstances in question. The first. persecu- 
tion broke out against the youthful Christian Church ; not only 
in Jerusalem, but in all Palestine and beyond it, its members 
are filled with alarm, and men and women are dragged to judg- 
ment. At the head of the persecutors stands Paul; he is in the 
act of carrying the persecution to Damascus also, when all at 
once he crosses to the side of his opponents, palpably and openly 
proclaims himself in the schools of Damascus an advocate of the 
cause of which he had hitherto been the mortal enemy, and 
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drives the Jews hard into a corner with proofs of the divine 
mission of Jesus. Who in the world will believe that such an 
important and extraordinary event can have remained unknown 
to the Christians in Jerusalem for three years, that no tidings of 
it should have reached Jerusalem from Damascus, with which 
it maintained the briskest intercourse, and which was isihabited 
by an extremely numerous Jewish population ; or if such know- 
ledge is to be assumed, in spite of our 27th verse, that Paul’s 
conduct at Damascus should not have overcome all doubt of 
his sincerity ? How weak in comparison are Neander’s evasions ! 
“ Saul need not then have been of any great importance ;” when 
not only by the Acts, viii. 3, ix. 1 f, but by himself also, he is 
represented as the most vehement and conspicuous opponent of 
the Christian community. “He spent in Arabia the greater part 
of the three years subsequent to his conversion ;” when we have 
only just learnt from Neander that the journey to Arabia was 
merely a cursory episode to his sojourn at Damascus. “The war 
with Aretas interrupted the intercourse;” when, as Neander says 
himself, p. 160, Aretas was assuredly not in possession of Da- 
mascus for three years, and he was moreover (as we have seen 
above, by his procedure against Paul) so partial to the Jews 
that he could not have thought of checking their intercourse 
with Jerusalem, and especially the three annual festival caravans.! 
What does it mean, then, when Neander prudently observes that 
although the extent of the period between the conversion of Paul 
and his first journey to Jerusalem was not accurately known to 
the writer of the Acts, no contrariety can be discovered with the 
Apostle’s own calculation? That Paul says he only went to 
Jerusalem after the lapse of three years ; the Acts, that he went 
there before anything was known of the occurrence at Damascus, 
which after three years must necessarily have long been known ; 
_ —this is of course no contradiction ! 


' 1 Still less could this have been the case if Damascus, according to Wieseler’s 
otherwise improbable hypothesis (Chronology of the Acts, pp. 167 ff.), had passed by 
gift under Arabian dominion and remained in this condition during a lengthened 
period. 
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In Jerusalem, Paul, according to our 27th verse, was brought 
to the Apostles (mpös robs drooréAovs), with whom he now asso- 
ciated for some time. In Gal i. 18 f. the Apostle himself 
asseverates with solemn protestations (& ypabw ipiv, Sod Evwrıov 
706 Oeod, örı od PevdSopat) that he went to Jerusalem to see Peter, 
but that of the other Apostles he saw none, save James, the 
Lord’s brother. That here again there is an unsolvable contra- 
diction, even Neander,! p. 165, was obliged to admit (when 
Baur? had pointed it out); that there is here not mere ignorance 
of the special circumstances is improbable, to begin with, as it 
can scarcely be supposed that the author of the Acts was unac- 
quainted with the Epistle to the Galatians; but we shall cer- 
tainly be able to assert it more positively when we have ex- 
amined the remaining deviations of our narrative from Paul’s 
own account. The whole of the Apostle’s sojourn at Jerusalem 
is placed by himself in an essentially’ different light from what 
it is in our book; which only allows us to imagine a somewhat 
lengthened stay in the city named, the object of which we can 
scarcely seek in anything but the promulgation of the Gospel. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians, not only is the object of the 
journey to Jerusalem otherwise defined (ioropyeaı Ilérpov), but 
the duration of the sojourn at Jerusalem is limited to fourteen 
days. Now the Epistle to the Galatians certainly does not ex- 
plicitly say that Paul did not preach the Gospel in Jerusalem, 
and the Acts as little explicitly that he stayed more than four- 
teen days; but that the intention is nothing else is obvious. “I 
went to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fourteen 
days, but other of the Apostles saw I none;”—this sounds quite 
different from the account in the Acts: “ Barnabas brought Saul 
to the Apostles, and he was with them coming in and going out 
_at Jerusalem (nv per’ airav einmopevöpevos: Kal éxropevdpevos Ev 


1 The Acts also, according to viii. 1, comp, with xi. 1, xv., imagine the Twelve 
persistently assembled at Jerusalem. 

2 Paul. p. 110, wherewith compare, of earlier writers, Gfrérer, Die heilige Sage, 
i. 413; Schrader (Paul. v.) on our passage; Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apg. p. 167. 
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“IepowraAnu), and spoke boldly in the name of Jesus.” Respect- 
ing a visit of fourteen days, which moreover regarded Peter alone, 
assuredly neither the author of the Acts nor any other sensible 
writer would have expressed himself thus. Even the murderous 
proposal of the Hellenists (Acts ix. 29) postulates a more pro- 
tracted sojourn, or it must be supposed that Paul, quite contrary 
to his usual custom, employed the first days after his arrival 
in making himself mortal enemies by indiscreet vehemence. 
The less, however, the two accounts admit of reconciliation in 
the cases quoted, so much the more undisguised appears the 
object of the alterations which our author has allowed himself to 
make. The account of the Epistle to the Galatians has the 
avowed purpose of proving Paul’s independence of all human 
authority, and especially of the influence of the primitive 
Apostles. But this is just what the author of the Acts does not 
want; his narrative is therefore reversely planned, so as to bring 
Paul from the commencement into the closest connection with 
the Twelve, and with the Jewish people. Hence the silence re- 
specting the journey to Arabia; hence the curtailment of the 
three years which elapsed between the Apostle’s conversion and 
his first visit to Jerusalem; hence the prolongation of his sojourn 
in this city; hence the extension of the two Apostles whom Paul 
really saw into the Apostles; hence the fabulous intercourse with 
the Apostles, which is unknown to the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
hence the preaching of the Gospel at Jerusalem, which is im- 
probable in itself, and is especially a mere copy of the preaching 
of Stephen.! When all the undeniably unhistorical features in 
which a later account deviates from the original one are so 
simply explained by one and the same motive, it is certainly in 
the highest degree probable that the cause of these deviations is 
to be sought in this very motive. 

If, however, any doubt as to this should still exist, it must 


1 Verse 29: 2ddAee re wai avveinre mpög rode ‘EAAnverrde, ot dé &mexeipovv 
auröv averciv. Similarly it is the Hellenists, vi. 9, who, disputing with Stephen 
(ovgnrovyrec) and vanquished by him, cause his death. 
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needs vanish when we add to our passage the further statement 
of xxvi. 19 f. After the apparition at Damascus, Paul here says: 
ovK Eyevöumv dreams ty ovpavip drracig’ aAAa Tots ev Aanackp 
mparov Kat “IeporoAduoıs, eis mardv re THY xdpav THS Iovdaias, Kal 
trois COveow, dmnyyeıAov weravoeiv. He therefore asserts, that pre- 
vious to his ministry among the heathen,! he laboured not only 
in Jerusalem, but in all Judea, as a preacher of the Gospel It 
is obvious that this was not really the case, and it is not the 
Epistle to the Galatians alone which excludes such a comprehen- 
sive ministry in Judea, but the Acts also leaves (ix. 28 ff.) no 
space for it; for in xxii. it tells of the explicit admonition of 
Jesus to the Apostle, to refrain from labouring among his fellow- 
countrymen, and to address himself without delay to the heathen. 
Even if, in defiance of the text, later missionary labours should 
be contemplated in xxvi. 20,? the few places which Paul touched 
in his journeys to Jerusalem, the short distance from Samaria or 
Cesarea to the capital could only with great exaggeration be 
termed rava % ydépa ris ‘Iovdaias, not to mention that neither 
does the Acts say anything of missionary enterprizes made by 
Paul at these places. But the less the historic truth of this 
statement can be thought of, the more indicative is it of our 
author. How the modest, almost supplicatory appendix, reais 
€Oveorv, disappears here behind the ostentatious év Aapack@ kal 
"IeporvAduoıs eis waordy Te ryv xupav Tis lovdaias, the great histori- 
cal ministry of the Apostle of the Gentiles behind the fabled 
mission to the Jews! And what an aspect does this offer us of 
the historical fidelity and aim of our book! 

Of the same origin and character is the statement of our work 
respecting the cause of the Apostle’s departure from Jerusalem. 
That this statement has no historical value is incontrovertibly 
proved by the contradiction in which the author has involved 
himself respecting it. According to ix. 29 f, the departure of 


1 This appears partly from the zpwroy, partly from the position of the parts of the 
sentence. 
2 Baumgarten, ii. b. 325. 
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Paul is occasioned by a plot of assassination by Hellenistic 
Jews; in xxii. 17 ff. Paul himself relates instead that, while he 
was in the Temple, Jesus appeared to him, and commissioned 
him to leave Jerusalem speedily, as his witness would gain no 
credence there! The relative position of these two accounts is 
not supplementary, but mutually exclusive. On the basis of 
the 9th chapter, the apparition of Christ mentioned in the 22nd 
could only be attributed to the moment at which the scheme of 
assassination against Paul was already matured; for after he 
had received the reiterated command (xxii. 18, 21) to depart 
quickly from Jerusalem, he could not have engaged in further 
polemical discussions with the Hellenists, and have thus ex- 
asperated them. But it is then extremely remarkable that the 
speech of Christ to the Apostle makes no allusion to the danger 
hanging over him, but founds the command to depart only on 
the prospective unsusceptibility of the people of Jerusalem. If, 
on the contrary, on account of this circumstance the apparition 
of Christ be placed earlier than the scheme of assassination and 
the conduct of Paul which occasioned it, the latter could no 
longer be explained after such a distinct command to depart. 
‘ The two accounts cannot therefore be reconciled ; each is much 
more adapted singly to explain the departure of the Apostle 
from Jerusalem, without requiring the other to complete it, or 
even alllowing room for it. Their common tendency is obviously 
this: to give an appearance of reluctance to Paul’s separation 


1 That this vision cannot be transferred to the time of his later stay in Jerusalem, 
xi. 30, as Thiersch wishes (The Church in the Apostolic Age, 119), is incontro- 
vertibly clear from the context of the passage. ‘As I went to Damascus (verse 6), 
Christ appeared to me in person; when I came again to Jerusalem (verse 17), he 
appeared again to me in a vision.” Who in all the world would thus express himself, 
if his meaning is rather that, long after his return from the journey to Damascus, in 
a subsequent visit to Jerusalem, Christ appeared to him? Moreover, Paul could not 
(xi. 30) for the first time have been sent to the Gentiles, among whom he had long 
been, and from whom he was only despatched to Jerusalem on a temporary commis- 
sion; and it was then neither necessary to tell him not to devote himself to the 
ministry in Jerusalem, nor was objection to such a command to be expected from him. 
Such karmonistic perversions can only serve to make the impossibility of reconciling 
the statements clearer than before. : 
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from the original Apostles and the limitation of his ministry to 
the Gentile world. For this purpose two ways were open: 
Paul might be driven to the course he took either by a higher 
command or by the resistance of the Jews; in one case, asin 
the other, he was justified before those who took offence, at his 
confining himself to the Gentile world. That our author should 
take both ways at once, without thinking of their discordance, 
throws a remarkable light on his character as an historian and a 
writer ; but one statement is undouhtedly as little historical as 
the other ;! the Epistle to the Galatians only allows us to con- 
jecture that Paul, from the first, had not contemplated any 
lengthened sojourn at Jerusalem. 

i Quite erroneous is the opinion of Wieseler (Chronology of the Apostolic Age, 
162 ff.), that the apparition in xxii. coincides with that mentioned in 1 Cor. xii. 2 ff.; 


it is surely quite different both in its form and purport. Even by this, the hypothesis 
would gain nothing in favour of the truth of the narrative in Acts xxii. 
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